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PREFACE 


Tuts book contains selections illustrating different types of descriptive, 
narrative, and expository writing, which range in time from the sixteenth 
century to the present. Some of them can be studied especially as models; 
others can be studied as literature or as thought; but most, we hope, will 
serve both purposes. 

We acknowledge with thanks the kindness of the authors and publishers 
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JOHN RUSKIN 


Clouds * 


Sranp upon the peak of some isolated mountain at daybreak, when the night 
mists first rise from off the plains, and watch their white and lakelike fields 
as they float in level bays and winding gulfs about the islanded summits of 
the lower hills, untouched yet by more than dawn, colder and more quiet than 
a windless sea under the moon of midnight; watch when the first sunbeam 
is sent upon the silver channels, how the foam of their undulating surface 
parts and passes away; and down under their depths, the glittering city and 
green pasture lie like Atlantis, between the white paths of winding rivers; 
the flakes of light falling every moment faster and broader among the starry 
spires, as the wreathed surges break and vanish above them, and the confused 
crests and ridges of the dark hills shorten their gray shadows upon the plain. 
Wait a little longer, and you shall see those scattered mists rallying in the 
ravines, and floating up toward you, along the winding valleys, till they couch 
in quiet masses, iridescent with the morning light, upon the broad breasts of 
the higher hills, whose leagues of massy undulation will melt back and back 
into that robe of material light, until they fade away, lost in its luster, to ap- 
pear again above, in the serene heaven, like a wild, bright, impossible dream, 
foundationless and inaccessible, their very bases vanishing in the unsubstantial 
and mocking blue of the deep lake below. Wait yet a little longer, and you 
shall see those mists gather themselves into white towers, and stand like for- 
tresses along the promontories, massy and motionless, only piled with every 
instant higher and higher into the sky, and casting longer shadows athwart 
the rocks; and out of the pale blue of the horizon you will see forming and 
advancing a troop of narrow, dark, pointed vapors, which will cover the 
sky, inch by inch, with their gray network, and take the light off the land- 
scape with an eclipse which will stop the singing of the birds and the motion 
of the leaves together; and then you will see horizontal bars of black shadow 
forming under them, and lurid wreaths create themselves, you know not 
how, along the shoulders of the hills; you never see them form, but when you 
look back to a place which was clear an instant ago, there is a cloud on it, 
hanging by the precipices, as a hawk pauses over his prey. And then you will 
see the sudden rush of the awakened wind, and you will see those watch- 
* From Modern Painters (1843-1860). 
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towers of vapor swept away from their foundations, and waving curtains of, _ 
opaque rain let down to the valleys, swinging from the burdened clouds in ` 
black, bending fringes, or pacing in pale columns along the lake level, grazing 
its surface into foam as they go. And then, as the sun sinks, you shall see the 
storm drift for an instant from off the hills, leaving their broad sides smoking, 
and loaded yet with snow-white, torn, steamlike rags of capricious vapor, now 
gone, now gathered again; while the smoldering sun, seeming not far away, 
but burning like a red-hot ball beside you, and as if you could reach it, plunges 
through the rushing wind and rolling cloud with headlong fall, as if it meant 
to rise no more, dyeing all the air about it with blood. And then you shall 
hear the fainting tempest die in the hollow of the night, and you shall see a 
green halo kindling on the summit of the eastern hills, brighter—brighter 
yet, till the large white circle of the slow moon is lifted up among the barred 
clouds, step by step, line by line; star after star she quenches with her kindling 
light, setting in their stead an army of pale, penetrable, fleecy wreaths in the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth, which move together, hand in hand, 
company by company, troop by troop, so measured in their unity of motion 
that the whole heaven seems to roll with them, and the earth to reel under 
them. And then wait yet for one hour, until the east again becomes purple, 
and the heaving mountains, rolling against it in darkness, like waves of a 
wild sea, are drowned one by one in the glory of its burning; watch the white 
glaciers blaze in their winding paths about the mountains, like mighty serpents 
with scales of fire; watch the columnar peaks of solitary snow, kindling down- 
ward, chasm by chasm, each in itself a new morning; their long avalanches 
cast down in keen streams brighter than the lightning, sending each his 
tribute of driven snow, like altar smoke, up to heaven; the rose-light of 
their silent domes flushing that heaven about them and above them, pierc- 
ing with purer light through its purple lines of lifted cloud, casting a new 
glory on every wreath as it passes by, until the whole heaven—one scarlet 
canopy—is interwoven with a roof of waving flame, and tossing, vault beyond 
vault, as with drifted wings of many companies of angels; and then, when 
you can look no more for gladness, and when you are bowed down with fear 
and love for the Maker and Doer of this, tell me who has best delivered His 
message unto men? 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Main Street * 


Wuen Carol had walked for thirty-two minutes she had completely covered 
the town, east and west, north and south; and she stood at the corner of Main 
Street and Washington Avenue and despaired. 

Main Street with its two-story brick shops, its story-and-a-half wooden 
residences, its muddy expanse from concrete walk to walk, its huddle of Fords 
and lumber-wagons, was too small to absorb her. The broad, straight, un- 
enticing gashes of the streets let in the grasping prairie on every side. She 
realized the vastness and the emptiness of the land. The skeleton iron wind- 
mill on the farm a few blocks away, at the north end of Main Street, was like 
the ribs of a dead cow. She thought of the coming of the Northern winter, 
when the unprotected houses would crouch together in terror of storms gal- 
loping out of that wild waste. They were so small and weak, the little brown 
houses. They were shelters for sparrows, not homes for warm laughing people. 

She told herself that down the street the leaves were a splendor. The maples 
were orange; the oaks a solid tint of raspberry. And the lawns had been nursed 
with love. But the thought would not hold. At best the trees resembled a 
thinned woodlot. There was no park to rest the eyes. And since not Gopher 
Prairie but Wakamin was the county seat, there was no courthouse with 
its grounds. 

She glanced through the fly-specked windows of the most pretentious build- 
ing in sight, the one place which welcomed strangers and determined their 
opinion of the charm and luxury of Gopher Prairie—the Minniemashie House. 
It was a tall lean shabby structure, three stories of yellow-streaked wood, the 
corners covered with sanded pine slabs purporting to symbolize stone. In the 
hotel office she could see a stretch of bare unclean floor, a line of rickety chairs 
with brass cuspidors between, a writing-desk with advertisements in mother- 
of-pearl letters upon the glass-covered back. The dining room beyond was a 
jungle of stained tablecloths and catsup bottles. 

She looked no more at the Minniemashie House. 

A man in cuffless shirt-sleeves with pink arm-garters, wearing a linen collar 
but no tie, yawned his way from Dyer’s Drug Store across to the hotel. He 
leaned against the wall, scratched a while, sighed, and in a bored way gossiped 


* From Main Street by Sinclair’ Lewis, copyright 1920 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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with a man tilted back in a chair. A lumber-wagon, its long green box filled 

with large spools of barbed-wire fencing, creaked down the block. A Ford, 

in reverse, sounded as though it were shaking to pieces, then recovered and 

rattled away. In the Greek candy-store was the whine of a peanut roaster, 

and the oily smell of nuts. | 
` There was no other sound nor sign of life. 

She wanted to run, fleeing from the encroaching prairie, demanding the 
security of a great city. Her dreams of creating a beautiful town were ludicrous. 
Oozing out from every drab wall, she felt a forbidding spirit which she could — 
never conquer. | 

She trailed down the street on one side, back on the other, glancing into 
the cross streets. It was a private Seeing Main Street Tour. She was within 
ten minutes beholding not only the heart of a place called Gopher Prairie, 
but ten thousand towns from Albany to San Diego: 

Dyer’s Drug Store, a corner building of regular and unreal blocks of artificial 
stone. Inside the store, a greasy marble soda fountain with an electric lamp 
of red and green and curdled-yellow mosaic shade. Pawed-over heaps of 
toothbrushes and combs and packages of shaving soap. Shelves of soap car- 
tons, teething rings, garden seeds, and patent medicines in yellow packages 
—nostrums for consumption, for “women’s diseases”—notorious mixtures of 
opium and alcohol, in the very shop to which her husband sent patients for 
the filling of prescriptions. 

From a second-story window the sign “W. P. Kennicott, Phys. & Surgeon,” 
gilt on black sand. 

A small wooden motion-picture theater called “The Rosebud Movie Palace.” 
Lithographs announcing a film called “Fatty in Love.” 

Howland & Gould’s Grocery. In the display window, black, overripe bananas 
and lettuce on which a cat was sleeping. Shelves lined with red crepe paper 
which was now faded and torn and concentrically spotted. Flat against the 
wall of the second story the signs of lodges—the Knights of Pythias, the Macca- 
bees, the Woodmen, the Masons. 

Dahl & Oleson’s Meat Market—a reek of blood. 

A jewelry shop with tinny-looking wrist watches for women. In front of 
it, at the curb, a huge wooden clock which did not go. 

A fly-buzzing saloon with a brilliant gold and enamel whisky sign across 
the front. Other saloons down the block. From them a stink of stale beer, 
and thick voices bellowing pidgin German or trolling out dirty songs—vice 
gone feeble and unenterprising and dull—the delicacy of a mining camp 
minus its vigor. In front of the saloons, farm wives sitting on the seats of 
wagons, waiting for their husbands to become drunk and ready to start home. 

A tobacco shop called “The Smoke House,” filled with young men shaking 
dice for cigarettes. Racks of magazines, and pictures of coy fat prostitutes in 
striped bathing suits. 

A clothing store with a display of “ox-blood-shade Oxfords with bulldog 
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toes.” Suits, which looked worn and glossless while they were still new, flabbily 
draped on dummies like corpses with painted cheeks. 

The Bon Ton Store—Haydock & Sigions’—the largest shop in town. The 
first-story front of clear glass, the plates cleverly bound at the edges with brass. 
The second story of pleasant tapestry brick. One window of excellent clothes _ 
for men, interspersed with collars of floral piqué which showed mauve daisies _ 
on a saffron ground, Newness and an obvious notion of neatness and service. 
Haydock & Simons. Haydock. She had met a Haydock at the station; Harry — 
Haydock; an active person of thirty-five. He seemed great to her, now, and 
very like a saint. His shop was clean! 

Axel Egge’s General Store, frequented by Scandinavian farmers. In the 
shallow dark window-space heaps of sleazy sateens, badly woven galateas, 
canvas shoes designed for women with bulging ankles, steel and red glass 
buttons upon cards with broken edges, a cottony blanket, a granite-ware fry- 
ing pan reposing on a sun-faded crepe blouse. . 

Sam Clark’s Hardware Store. An air of frankly metallic enterprise. Guns 
and churns and barrels of nails and beautiful shiny butcher knives. 

Chester Dashaway’s House Furnishing Emporium. A vista of heavy oak 
rockers with leather seats, asleep in a dismal row. 

Billy’s Lunch. Thick handleless cups on the wet oilcloth-covered counter. 
An odor of onions and the smoke of hot lard. In the doorway a young man 
audibly sucking a toothpick. 

The warehouse of the buyer of cream and potatoes. The sour smell of a dairy. 

The Ford Garage and the Buick Garage, competent one-story brick and 
cement buildings opposite each other. Old and new cars on grease-blackened 
concrete floors. Tire advertisements. The roaring of a tested motor; a racket 
which beat at the nerves. Surly young men in khaki union-overalls. The most 
energetic and vital places in town. : 

A large warehouse for agricultural implements. An impressive barricade of 
green and gold wheels, of shafts and sulky seats, belonging to machinery of 
which Carol knew nothing—potato-planters, manure-spreaders, silage-cutters, 
disk-harrows, breaking-plows. 

A feed store, its windows opaque with the dust of bran, a patent medicine 
advertisement painted on its roof. 

Ye Art Shoppe, Prop. Mrs. Mary Ellen Wilks, Christian Science Library 
open daily free. A touching fumble at beauty. A one-room shanty of boards 
recently covered with rough stucco. A show-window delicately rich in error: 
vases starting out to imitate tree-trunks but running off into blobs of gilt— 
an aluminum ash-tray labeled “Greetings from Gopher Prairie”—a Christian 
Science magazine—a stamped sofa-cushion portraying a large ribbon tied to 
a small poppy, the correct skeins of embroidery-silk lying on the pillow. In- 
side the shop, a glimpse of bad carbon prints of bad and famous pictures, 
shelves of phonograph records and camera films, wooden toys, and in the 
midst an anxious small woman sitting in a padded rocking chair. 
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A barber shop and pool room. A man in shirt sleeves, presumably Del 
Snafflin the proprietor, shaving a man who had a large Adam’s apple. 

Nat Hick’s Tailor Shop, on a side street off Main. A one-story building. 
A fashion-plate showing human pitchforks in garments which looked as hard 
as steel plate. 

On another side street a raw red-brick Catholic church with a varnished 
yellow door. 

The post office—merely a partition of glass and brass shutting off the rear 
of a mildewed room which must once have been a shop. A tilted writing- 
shelf against a wall rubbed black and scattered with official notices and army 
recruiting posters. 

The damp, yellow-brick school building in its cindery grounds. 

The State Bank, stucco masking wood. 

The Farmers’ National Bank. An Ionic temple of marble. Pure, exquisite, 
solitary. A brass plate with “Ezra Stowbody, Pres’t.” 

A score of similar shops and establishments. 

Behind them and mixed with them, the houses, meek cottages or large, 
comfortable, soundly uninteresting symbols of prosperity. 

In all the town not one building save the Ionic bank which gave pleasure 
to Carol’s eyes; not a dozen buildings which suggested that, in the fifty 
years of Gopher Prairie’s existence, the citizens had realized that it was either 
desirable or possible to make this, their common home, amusing or attractive. 

It was not only the unsparing unapologetic uglinéss and the rigid straight- 
ness which overwhelmed her. It was the planlessness, the flimsy temporariness 
of the buildings, their faded unpleasant colors. The street was cluttered with 
electric-light poles, telephone poles, gasoline pumps for motor cars, boxes of 
goods. Each man had built with the most valiant disregard of all the others. 
Between a large new “block” of two-story brick shops on one side, and the 
firebrick Overland garage on the other side, was a one-story cottage turned 
into a millinery shop. The white temple of the Farmers’ Bank was elbowed 
back by a grocery of glaring yellow brick. One store-building had a patchy 
galvanized iron cornice; the building beside it was crowned with battlements 
and pyramids of brick capped with blocks of red sandstone. 

She escaped from Main Street, fled home. 

She wouldn’t have cared, she insisted, if the people had been comely. She 
had noted a young man loafing before a shop, one unwashed hand holding 
the cord of an awning; a middle-aged man who had a way of staring at 
women as though he had been married too long and too prosaically; an old 
farmer, solid, wholesome, but not clean—his face like a potato fresh from 
the earth. None of them had shaved for three days. 

“If they can’t build shrines, out here on the prairie, surely there’s nothing 
to prevent their buying safety-razors!” she raged. 

She fought herself: “I must be wrong. People do live here. It can’t be as 
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ugly as—as I know it is! I must be wrong. But I can’t do it. I can’t go through 
with it.” 

She came home too seriously worried for hysteria; and when she found 
Kennicott waiting for her, and exulting, “Have a walk? Well, like the town? 
Great lawns and trees, ch?” she was able to say, with a self-protective maturity 
new to her, “It’s very interesting.” 


The train which brought Carol to Gopher Prairie also brought Miss Bea 
Sorenson. — 

Miss Bea was a stalwart, corn-colored, laughing young woman, and she 
was bored by farm-work. She desired the excitements of city life, and the 
way to enjoy city life was, she had decided, to “go get a yob as hired girl in 
Gopher Prairie.” She contentedly lugged her pasteboard telescope from the 
station to her cousin, Tina Malmquist, maid of all work i in the residence of 
Mrs. Luke Dawson. 

“Vell, so you come to town,” said Tina. 

“Ya. Ay get a yob,” said Bea. 

“Vell. ... You got a fella now?” 

me EP Yim Yacobson.” 

“Vell. I’m glat to see you. How much you vant a veek?” 

“Sex dollar.” 

“There ain’t nobody pay dat. Vait! Dr. Kennicott, I tink he marry a girl 
from de Cities. Maybe she pay dat. Vell. You go take a valk.” 

“Ya,” said Bea. 

So it chanced that Carol Kennicott and Bea Sorenson were viewing Main 
Street at the same time. 

Bea had never before been in a town larger than Scandia Crossing, which 
had sixty-seven inhabitants, 

As she marched up the street she was meditating that it didn’t hardly seem 
like it was possible there could be so many folks all in one place at the same 
time. My! It would take years to get acquainted with them all. And swell 
people, too! A fine big gentleman in a new pink shirt with a diamond, and 
not no washed-out blue denim working-shirt. A lovely lady in a longery dress , 
(but it must be an awful hard dress to wash). And the stores! 

Not just three of them, like there were at Scandia Crossing, but more than 
four whole blocks! 

The Bon Ton Store—big as four barns—my! It would simply scare a per- 
son to go in there, with seven or eight clerks all looking at you. And the men’s 
suits, on figures just like human. And Axel Egge’s, like home, lots of Swedes 
and Norskes in there, and a card of dandy buttons, like rubies. 

A drug store with a soda fountain that was just huge, awful long, and all 
lovely marble; and on it there was a great big lamp with the biggest shade you 
ever saw—all different kinds of colored glass stuck together; and the soda 
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spouts, they were silver, and they came right out of the bottom of the lamp- 
stand! Behind the fountain there were glass shelves, and bottles of new kinds 
of soft drinks, that nobody ever heard of. Suppose a fella took you there! 

A hotel, awful high, higher than Oscar Tollefson’s new red barn; three 
stories, one right on top of another; you had to stick your head back to look 
clear up to the top. There was a all traveling man in here "probally been 
to Chicago, lots of times. 

Oh, the dandiest people to know here! There was a lady going by, you 
wouldn’t hardly say she was any older than Bea herself; she wore a dandy 
new gray suit and black pumps. She almost looked like she was looking over 
the town, too. But you couldn’t tell what she thought. Bea would like to be 
that way—kind of quiet, so nobody would get fresh. Kind of—oh, elegant. 

A Lutheran church. Here in the city there’d be lovely sermons, and church 
twice on Sunday, every Sunday! 

And a movie show! 

A regular theater, just for movies. With the sign “Change of bill every 
evening.” Pictures every evening! 

There were movies in Scandia Crossing, but only once every two weeks, — 
and it took the Sorensons an hour to drive in—papa was such a tightwad he 
wouldn’t get a Ford. But here she could put on her hat any evening, and in 
three minutes’ walk be to the movies, and see lovely fellows in dress-suits and 
Bill Hart and everything! 

How could they have so many stores? Why! There was one just for tobacco — 
alone, and one (a lovely one—the Art Shoppy it was) for pictures and vases 
and stuff, with oh, the dandiest vase made so it looked just like a tree trunk! 

Bea stood on the corner of Main Street and Washington Avenue. The roar 
of the city began to frighten her. There were five automobuls on the street all 
at the same time—and one of ’em was a great big car that must of cost two 
thousand dollars—and the "bus was starting for a train with five elegant- 
dressed fellows, and a man was pasting up red bills with lovely pictures of 
washing machines on them, and the jeweler was laying out bracelets and - 
wrist watches and everything on real velvet. 

What did she care if she got six dollars a week? Or two! It was worth while 
working for nothing, to be allowed to stay here. And think how it would be 
in the evening, all lighted up—and not with no lamps, but with electrics! And 
maybe a gentleman friend taking you to the movies and buying you a straw- 
berry ice cream soda! 

Bea trudged back. 

“Vell? You lak it?” said Tina. 

“Ya. Ay lak it. Ay tink maybe Ay stay here,” said Bea. 
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Lake at Night * 


HE stoop staring at the water. Then he stooped and picked up a stone, which 
he threw sharply at the pond. Ursula was aware of the bright moon leaping 
and swaying, all distorted, in her eyes. It seemed to shoot out arms of fire 
like a cuttlefish, like a luminous polyp, palpitating strongly before her. 

And his shadow on the border of the pond, was watching for a few mo- 
ments, then he stooped and groped on the ground. Then again there was a 
burst of sound, and a burst of brilliant light, the moon had exploded on the 
water, and was flying asunder in flakes of white and dangerous fire. Rapidly, 
like white birds, the fires all broken rose across the pond, fleeing in clamorous 
confusion, battling with the flock of dark waves that were forcing their way 
in. The furthest waves of light, fleeing out, seemed to be clamoring against 
the shore for escape, the waves of darkness came in heavily, running under 
toward the center. But at the center, the heart of all, was still a vivid, in- 
candescent quivering of a white moon not quite destroyed, a white body of 
fire writhing and striving and not even now broken open, not yet violated. 
It seemed to be drawing itself together with strange, violent pangs, in blind 
effort. It was getting stronger, it was reasserting itself, the inviolable moon. 
And the rays were hastening in in thin lines of light, to return to the strength- 
ened moon, that shook upon the water in triumphant reassumption. 

Birkin stood and watched, motionless, till the pond was almost calm, the 
moon was almost serene. Then, satisfied of so much, he looked for more stones. 
She felt his invisible tenacity. And in a moment again, the broken lights 
scattered in explosion over her face, dazzling her; and then, almost immedi- 
ately, came the second shot. The moon leapt up white and burst through the 

_air. Darts of bright light shot asunder, darkness swept over the center. There 
was no moon, only a battlefield of broken lights and shadows, running close 
together. Shadows, dark and heavy, struck again and again across the place: 
where the heart of the moon had been, obliterating it altogether. The white 
fragments pulsed up and down, and could not find where to go, apart and 
brilliant on the water like the petals of a rose that a wind has blown far 
and wide. 


*From Women in Love by D. H. Lawrence, copyright 1920 and 1922 by D. H. Lawrence. 
By permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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Yet again, they were flickering their way to the center, finding the path 
blindly, enviously. And again, all was still, as Birkin and Ursula watched. 
The waters were loud on the shore. He saw the moon regathering itself 
insidiously, saw the heart of the rose intertwining vigorously and blindly, 
calling back the scattered fragments, winning home the fragments, in a 
pulse and in effort of return. 

And he was not satisfied. Like a madness, he must go on. He got large 
stones, and threw them, one after the other, at the white-burning center of the 
moon, till there was nothing but a rocking of hollow noise, and a pond surged 
up, no moon any more, only a few broken flakes tangled and glittering broad- 
cast in the darkness, without aim or meaning, a darkened confusion, like a 
black and white kaleidoscope tossed at random. The hollow night was rock- 
ing and crashing with noise, and from the sluice came sharp, regular flashes of 
sound. Flakes of light appeared here and there, glittering tormented among 
the shadows, far off, in strange places; among the dripping shadow of the 
willow on the island. Birkin stood and listened and was satisfied. 

Ursula was dazed, her mind was all gone. She felt she had fallen to the 
ground and was spilled out, like water on the earth. Motionless and spent 
she remained in the gloom. Though even now she was aware, unseeing, that 
in the darkness was a little tumult of ebbing flakes of light, a cluster danc- 
ing secretly in a round, twining and coming steadily together. They were 
gathering a heart again, they were coming once more into being. Gradually 
the fragments caught together reunited, heaving, rocking, dancing, falling 
back as in panic, but working their way home again persistently, making 
semblance of fleeing away when they had advanced, but always flickering 
nearer, a little closer to the mark, the cluster growing mysteriously larger 
and brighter, as gleam after gleam fell in with the whole, until a ragged rose, 
a distorted, frayed moon was shaking upon the water again, reasserted, re- 
newed, trying to recover from its convulsion, to get over the disfigurement and 
the agitation, to be whole and composed, at peace. 


E. M. FORSTER 


{ 


Morning in Florence * - 


Ir was pleasant to wake up in Florence, to open the eyes upon a bright bare 
room, with a floor of red tiles which look clean though they are not; with a 
painted ceiling whereon pink griffins and blue amorini sport in a forest of 
yellow violins and bassoons. It was pleasant, too, to fling wide the windows, 
pinching the fingers in unfamiliar fastenings, to lean out into sunshine with 
beautiful hills and trees and marble churches opposite, and close below, the 
Arno, gurgling against the embankment of the road. 

Over the river men were at work with spades and sieves on the sandy fore- 
shore, and on the river was a boat, also diligently employed for some mysteri- 
ous end. An electric tram came rushing underneath the window. No one 
was inside it, except one tourist; but its platforms were overflowing with 
Italians, who preferred to stand. Children tried to hang on behind, and the 
conductor, with no malice, spat in their faces to make them let go. Then 
soldiers appeared—good-looking, undersized men—wearing each a knapsack 
covered with mangy fur, and a greatcoat which had been cut for some larger 
soldier. Beside them walked officers, looking foolish and fierce, and before 
them went little boys, turning somersaults in time with the band. The tram- 
car became entangled in their ranks, and moved on painfully, like a caterpillar 
in a swarm of ants. One of the little boys fell down, and some white bullocks 
came out of an archway. Indeed, if it had not been for the good advice of an 
old man who was selling buttonhooks, the road might never have got clear. 


* Reprinted from 4 Room with a View (1923) by E. M. Forster, by permission of and special 
arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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W. H. AUDEN AND 
CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 


Air Raid on Hankow * 


Marcu 15 


This evening, as we were walking home to dinner, the air-raid sirens began 
to scream. One of them, the loudest, bellowed from far away across the river, 
like a sick cow. The bare trees in the snowy consulate garden had seemed 
heavy with black leaves; but the leaves were rooks, and now, startled up into 
the orange evening sky, they circled hither and thither, weaving gigantic 
‘intricate patterns. The police began to clear the streets, hustling rickshaw- 
boys into the cover of archways and doors. The abandoned rickshaws were 
lined, like kneeling camels, along the gutters of the already deserted road. It 
was a solemn, apprehensive moment, as if before an eclipse of the sun. 

With the Consul and several others we climbed to the roof of one of Han- 
kow’s highest buildings, the American bank which stands on the Bund, near 
to the British Consulate. The electric current had already been switched off, 
so the lift wasn’t working, and we had to grope our way up flight after flight 
of stairs in the pitch darkness. On the roof there was plenty of light, for the 
brief dusk was over and the moon was full. 

The brilliant moon lit up the Yangtze and the whole of the darkened city. - 
The streets lay empty and dead, except when a lorry, carrying soldiers or 
ambulance-workers, tore down them, shrieking its brakes at the corners. 
Already the sirens had sounded for the second time—announcing that the 
raiders had crossed the inner danger-zone and were within twenty minutes’ 
flying-distance of Hankow. Now at any moment they would be here. 

A pause. Then, far off, the hollow, approaching roar of the bombers, bor- 
ing their way invisibly through the dark. The dull, punching thud of bombs 
falling, near the airfield, out in the suburbs. The searchlights criss-crossed, 
plotting points, like dividers; and suddenly there they were, six of them, 
flying close together and high up. It was as if a microscope had brought 
dramatically into focus the bacilli of a fatal disease. They passed, bright, tiny, 
and deadly, infecting the night. The searchlights followed them right across 
` the sky; guns smashed out; tracer-bullets bounced up toward them, falling 


* From Journey to a War (1939). Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc., New York. 
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hopelessly short, like slow-motion rockets. The concussions made you catch 
your breath; the watchers around us on the roof exclaimed softly, breath- 
lessly: “Look! Look! There!” It was as tremendous as Beethoven, but wrong 
—a cosmic offense, an insult to the whole of Nature and the entire earth. I 
don’t know if I was frightened. Something inside me was flapping about 
like a fish. If you looked closely you could see dull red shrapnel-bursts and 
vicious swarms of red sparks, ‘as the Japanese planes spat back. Over by the 
aerodrome a great crimson blossom of fire burst from the burning hangars. 
In ten minutes it was all over, and they had gone. 

“Afraid we didn’t put up a very good show tonight,” said a British naval 
officer, as we stumbled downstairs. “Looks as if they caught the home team 
on the ground.” 

He was right. We heard later that six Chinese planes had been destroyed 
before they had had time to take the air. 





HENRY FIELDING 


Parson Ada and Parson Trulliber * 


Parson Apams came to the house of Parson Trulliber, whom he found stripped 
into his waistcoat, with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, just come from 
serving his hogs; for Mr. Trulliber was a parson on Sundays, but all the 
other six days might more properly be called a farmer. He occupied a small 
piece of land of his own, besides which he rented a considerable deal more. 
His wife milked his cows, managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, which he carefully waited 
on at home, and attended to fairs; on which occasion he was liable to many 
jokes, his own size being, with much ale, rendered little inferior to that of 
the beasts he sold. He was indeed one of the largest men you should see, and 
could have acted the part of Sir John Falstaff without stuffing. Add to this 
that the rotundity of his belly was considerably increased by the shortness of 
his stature, his shadow ascending very near as far in height, when he lay on 
his back, as when he stood on his legs. His voice was loud and hoarse, and 
his accents extremely broad. To complete the whole, he had a stateliness in 
his gait, when he walked, not unlike that of a goose, only he stalked slower. 

Mr. Trulliber, being informed that somebody wanted to speak with him, 
immediately slipped off his apron and clothed himself in an old nightgown, 


_ being the dress in which he always saw his company at home. His wife, who 


informed him of Mr. Adams’s arrival, had made a small mistake; for she 
had told her husband, “She believed there was a man come for some of his 


_ hogs.” This supposition made Mr. Trulliber hasten with the utmost expedi- 


tion to attend his guest. He no sooner saw Adams than, not in the least 


i doubting the cause of his errand to be what his wife had imagined, he told 


l him, “He was come in very good time; that he expected a dealer that very 







afternoon”; and added, “they were all pure and fat, and upward of twenty 
score apiece.” Adams answered, “He believed he did not know him.” “Yes, 
yes,” cried Trulliber, “I have seen you often at fair; why, we have dealt before 


| now, mun, I warrant you. Yes, yes,” cries he, “I remember thy face very well, 


but won’t mention a word more till you have seen them, though I have 
never sold thee a flitch of such bacon as is now in the sty.” Upon which 


"he laid violent hands on Adams, and dragged him into the hog-sty, which 
/ 4 * From Joseph Andrews (1742). 
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s indeed but two steps from his parlor window. They were no sooner 
arrived there than he cried out, “Do but handle them! Step in, friend! Art 
welcome to handle them, whether dost buy or no.” At which words, opening 
the gate, he pushed Adams into the pig-sty, insisting on it that he should 
handle them before he would talk one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was beyond any artificial, was obliged 
to comply before he was suffered to explain himself; and, laying hold on one 
of their tails, the unruly beast gave such a sudden spring, that he threw poor 
Adams all along in the mire. Trulliber, instead of assisting him to get up, 
burst into a laughter, and, entering the sty, said to Adams, with some con- 
tempt, “Why, dost not know how to handle a hog?” and was going to lay 
hold of one himself, but Adams, who thought he had carried his complacence 
far enough, was no sooner on his legs than he escaped out of the reach of 
the animals, and cried out, “Nihil habeo cum porcis: I am a clergyman, sir, 
and am not come to buy hogs.” Trulliber answered, “He was sorry for the 
mistake, but that he must blame his wife,” adding, “She was a fool, and always 
committed blunders.” He then desired him to walk in and clean himselt, 
that he would only fasten up the sty and follow him. Adams desired leave 
to dry his greatcoat, wig, and hat by the fire, which Trulliber granted. Mr 
Trulliber would have brought him a basin of water to wash his face, but her 
husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she was, or she would commit more 
blunders, and then directed Adams to the pump. While Adams was thus 
employed, Trulliber, conceiving no great respect for the appearance of his 
guest, fastened the parlor door, and now conducted him into the kitchen. 
telling him he believed a cup of drink would do him no harm, and whisper: 
his wife to draw a little of the worst ale. After a short silence Adams said, ‘ 
fancy, sir, you already perceive me to be a clergyman.’—‘Ay, ay,” cri“ 
Trulliber, grinning, “I perceive you have some cassock; I will not venture : 
caale it a whole one.” Adams answered, “It was indeed none of the best, b“ 
he had the misfortune to tear it about ten years ago in passing over a stil 
Mrs. Trulliber, returning with the drink, told her husband, “She fancied the 
gentleman was a traveler, and that he would be glad to eat a bit.” Trullibe 


wa 





bid her hold her impertinent tongue, and asked her, “If parsons-used tta | 


travel without horses?” adding, “He supposed the gentleman had none by | 
his having no boots on.”—“Yes, sir, yes,” says Adams; “I have a horse, but } | 


have left him behind me.”—“I am glad to hear you have one,” says Trullib ~ 
“for I assure you I don’t love to see clergymen on foot; it is not seemly r: 
suiting the dignity of the cloth.” Here Trulliber made a long oration on t 


dignity of the cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relating, till his wife | 


had spread the table and set a mess of porridge on it for his breakfast. F’ 
then said to Adams, “I don’t know, friend, how you came to caale on n- 
however, as you are here, if you think proper to eat a morsel, you may 
Adams accepted the invitation, and the two parsons sat down together; M“ 
Trulliber waiting behind her husband’s chair, as was, it seems, her custc 
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Trulliber ate heartily, but scarce put anything in his mouth without finding 
fault with his wife’s cookery, all which the poor woman bore patiently. In- 
deed, she was so` absolute an admirer of her husband’s greatness and im- 
portance, of which she had frequent hints from his own mouth, that she 
almost carried her adoration to an opinion of his infallibility. To say the truth, 
the parson had exercised her more ways than one; and the pious woman had 
been so well edified by her husband’s sermons that she had resolved to receive 
the bad things of this world together with the good. She had indeed been at 
first a little contentious; but he had long since got the better; partly by her love 


; for this, partly by her fear of that, partly by her religion, partly by the respect 


he paid himself, and partly by that which he received from the parish. She 


had, in short, absolutely submitted, and now worshiped her husband, as Sarah 


did Abraham, calling him (not lord, but) master. Whilst they were at table 
her husband gave her a fresh example of his greatness; for, as she had just 


_ delivered a cup of ale to Adams, he snatched it out of his hand, and, crying out, 


` “I caal’d vurst,” swallowed down the ale. Adams denied it; it was referred to 
' the wife, who, though her conscience was on the side of Adams, durst not 


give it against her husband; upon which he said, “No, sir, no; I should not 


», have been so rude to have taken it from you if you had caal’d vurst, but Pd 


= 


have you know I’m a better man than to suffer the best he in the kingdom to 
drink before me in my own house when I caale vurst.” 

_ As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams began in the following manner: 
“I think, sir, it is high time to inform you of the business of my embassy. I 


+ am a traveler, and am passing this way in company with two young people, 


a lad and a damsel, my parishioners, toward my own cure; we stopped at a 
house of hospitality in the parish, where they directed me to you as having 


29, the cure.’—“Though I am but a curate,” says Trulliber, “I believe Iam as 


warm as the vicar himself, or perhaps the rector of the next parish, too; I 
believe I could buy them both.” “Sir,” cries Adams, “I rejoice thereat. Now, 
sir, my business is, that we are by various accidents stripped of our money, and 
are not able to pay our reckoning, being seven shillings. I therefore request you 
to assist me with the loan of those seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, 
which, peradventure, I shall return to you; but if not I am convinced you will 
joyfully embrace such an opportunity of laying up a treasure in a better place 
than any this world affords.” 


Suppose a stranger, who entered the chambers of a lawyer, being imagined a 


client, when the lawyer was preparing his palm for the fee, should pull out a 
b writ against him: Suppose an apothecary, at the door of a chariot containing 


some great doctor: of eminent skill, should, instead of directions to a patient, 
present him with a potion for himself. Suppose a minister should, instead of a 
good round sum, treat My Lord ——, or Sir ——, or Esq. —— with a good 


- broomstick. Suppose a civil companion, or a led captain, should, instead of 


virtue and honor and beauty and. parts and admiration, thunder vice and in- 


. famy and ugliness and folly and contempt in his patron’s ears. Suppose, when 
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a tradesman first carries in his bill, the man of fashion should pay it; or sup- 
pose, if he did so, the tradesman should abate what he had overcharged, on 
the supposition of waiting. In short, suppose what you will, you never can 
nor will suppose anything equal to the astonishment which seized on Trul- 
liber, as soon as Adams had ended his speech. A while he rolled his eyes in 
silence; sometimes surveying Adams, then his wife; then casting them on 
the ground, then lifting them up to heaven. At last he burst forth in the fol- 
lowing accents: “Sir, I believe I know where to lay up my little treasure as 
well as another. I thank G—, if I am not so warm as some, I am content; that 
is a blessing greater than riches; and he to whom that is given need ask no 
more. To be content with a little is greater than to possess the world; which 

a man may possess without being so. Lay up my treasure! What matters 
where a man’s treasure is whose heart is in the Scriptures? There is the treas- 
ure of a Christian.” At these words the water ran from Adams’s eyes; and, 
catching Trulliber by the hand in a rapture, “Brother,” says he, “heavens bless 
the accident by which I came to see you! I would have walked many a mile 
to have communed with you; and, believe me, I will shortly pay you a second 
visit; but my friends, I fancy, by this time, wonder at my stay; so let me 
have the money immediately.” Trulliber then put on a stern look, and cried 
out, “Thou dost not intend to rob me?” At which the wife, bursting into 
tears, fell on her knees and roared out, “O dear sir! For heaven’s sake don’t 
rob my master; we are but poor people.” “Get up, for a fool as thou art, and 
go about thy business,” said Trulliber. “Dost think the man will venture his 
life? He is a beggar, and no robber.” “Very true, indeed,” answered Adams. 
“I wish, with all my heart, the tithing-man was here,” cries Trulliber. “I 
would have thee punished as a vagabond for thy impudence. Fourteen shill- 
ings indeed! I won’t give thee a farthing. I believe thou art no more a clergy- 
man than the woman there” (pointing to his wife); “but if thou art, dost 
deserve to have thy gown stripped over thy shoulders for running about the 
country in such a manner.” “I forgive your suspicions,” says Adams; “but 
suppose I am not a clergyman, I am nevertheless thy brother; and thou, as 
a Christian, much more as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my distress.” 
“Dost preach to me?” replied Trulliber. “Dost pretend to instruct me in my 
duty?” “I’-facks, a good story,” cries Mrs. Trulliber, “to preach to my master.” 
“Silence, woman!” cries Trulliber. “I would have thee know, friend” (ad- 
dressing himself to Adams), “I shall not learn my duty from such as thee. I 
know what charity is, better than to give to vagabonds.” “Besides, if we were 
inclined, the poor’s rate obliges us to give so much charity,” cries the wife. 
“Pugh! Thou art a fool. Poor's rate! Hold thy nonsense,” answered Trulliber; 
and then, turning to Adams, he told him, “He would give him nothing.” “I 
am sorry,” answered Adams, “that you do know what charity is, since you 
practice it no better: I must tell you, if you trust to your knowledge for your 
justification, you will find yourself deceived, though you should add faith to 
it, without good works.” “Fellow,” cries Trulliber, “does thou speak against 
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faith in my house? Get out of my doors: I will no longer remain under the 
same roof with a wretch who speaks wantonly of faith and the Scriptures.” 
“Name not the Scriptures,” says Adams. “How! Not name the Scriptures! Do 
you disbelieve the Scriptures?” cries Trulliber. “No; but you do,” answered 
Adams, “if I may reason from your practice; for their commands are so ex- 
plicit, and their rewards and punishments so immense, that it is impossible 
a man should steadfastly believe- without obeying. New, there is no com- 
mand more express, no duty more frequently enjoined, than charity. Who- 
ever, therefore, is void of charity, I make no scruple of pronouncing that he 
is no Christian.” “I would not advise thee,” says Trulliber, “to say that I am no 
_ Christian: I won’t take it of you; for I believe I am as good a manas thy- 
self” (and indeed, though he was now rather too corpulent for athletic ex- 
ercises, he had, in his youth, been one of the best boxers and cudgel-players 
in the county). His wife, seeing him clench his fist, interposed, and begged 
him not to fight, but show himself a true Christian, and take the law of 
him. As nothing could provoke Adams to strike, but an absolute assault on ` 
himself or his friend, he smiled at the angry look and gestures of Trulliber; 
and, telling him he was sorry to see such men in orders, departed without 
further ceremony. 


CHARLES LAMB 


Mrs. Battles Opinions on Whist * 


“A crear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigor of the game.” This was the cele- 
brated wish of old Sarah Battle (now with God), who, next to her devotions, 
loved a good game of whist. She was none of your lukewarm gamesters, your - 
half-and-half players, who have no objection to take a hand, if you want one 
to make up a rubber; who affirm that they have no pleasure in winning; that 
they like to win one game and lose another; that they can while away an 
hour very agreeably at a card-table, but are indifferent whether they play or 
no; and will desire an adversary who has slipped a wrong card, to take it up 
and play another. These insufferable triflers are the curse of a table. One of 
these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of such it may be said that they do not 
play at cards, but only play at playing at them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, as I do, from her 
heart and soul; and would not, save upon a striking emergency, willingly 
seat herself at the same table with them. She loved a thorough-paced partner, 
a determined enemy. She took, and gave, no concessions. She hated favors. 
She never made a revoke, nor ever passed it over in her adversary without 
exacting the utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight: cut and thrust. She 
held not her good sword (her cards) “like a dancer.” She sat bolt upright; 
and neither showed you her cards, nor desired to see yours. All people have 
their blind side—their superstitions; and I have heard her declare, under the 
rose, that Hearts was her favorite suit. 

I never in my life—and I knew Sarah Battle many of the best years of it 
—saw her take out her snuffbox when it was her turn to play; or snuff a 
candle in the middle of a game; or ring for a servant, till it was fairly over. 
She never introduced, or connived at, miscellaneous conversation during its 
process. As she emphatically observed, cards were cards; and if I ever saw 
unmingled distaste in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the airs of 
a young gentleman of a literary turn, who had been with difficulty persuaded 
to take a hand; and who, in his excess of candor, declared, that he thought 
there was no harm in unbending the mind now and then, after serious studies, 
in recreations of that kind! She could not bear to have her noble occupation, 


* From Essays of Elia (1823). First published in the London Magazine (1820). 
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to which she wound up her faculties, considered in that light. It was her busi- 
ness, her duty, the thing she came into the world to do—and she did it. She 
unbent her mind afterward—over a book. ; 

Pope was her favorite author: his Rape of the Lock her favorite work. She 
once did me the favor to play over with me (with the cards) his celebrated 
game of Ombre in that poem; and to explain to me how far it agreed with, 
and in what points it would be found to differ from, tradrille. Her illustra- 
tions were apposite and poignant; and I had the pleasure of sending the 
substance of them to Mr. Bowles; but I suppose they came too late to be in- 
serted among his ingenious notes upon that author. 

Quadrille, she had often told me, was her first love; but whist had engaged 
her maturer esteem. The former, she said, was showy and specious; and 
likely to allure young persons, The uncertainty and quick shifting of partners 
—a thing which the constancy of whist abhors; the dazzling supremacy and 
regal investiture of Spadille—absurd, as she justly observed, in the pure 
aristocracy of whist, where his crown and garter give him no proper power 
above his brother-nobility of the Aces;—the giddy vanity, so taking to the 
inexperienced, of playing alone; above all, the overpowering attractions of 
a Sans Prendre Vole—to the triumph of which there is certainly nothing 
parallel or approaching, in the contingencies of whist—all these, she would 
say, make quadrille a game of captivation to the young and enthusiastic. But 
whist was the solider game: that was her word. It was a long meal; not like 
quadrille, a feast of snatches. One or two rubbers might co-extend in duration 
with an evening. They gave time to form rooted friendships, to cultivate 
steady enmities. She despised the chance-started, capricious, and ever-fluctuat- 
ing alliances of the other. The skirmishes of quadrille, she would say, re- 
minded her of the petty ephemeral embroilments of the little Italian states, 
depicted by Machiavel: perpetually changing postures and connections; bitter 
foes today, sugared darlings tomorrow; kissing and scratching in a breath— 
but the wars of whist were comparable to the long, steady, deep-rooted, rational 
antipathies of the great French and English nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her favorite game. There 
was nothing silly in it, like the nob in cribbage—nothing superfluous. No 
flushes—that most irrational of all pleas that a reasonable being can set up: 
that any one should claim four by virtue of holding cards of the same mark 
and color, without reference to the playing of the game, or the individual 
worth or pretensions of the cards themselves! She held this to be a solecism; as 
pitiful an ambition at cards as alliteration is in authorship. She despised su- 
perficiality, and looked deeper than the colors of things—Suits were soldiers, 
she would say, and must have a uniformity of array to distinguish them; but 
what should we say to a foolish squire, who should claim a merit from dress- 
ing up his tenantry in red jackets, that never were to be marshaled, never 
to take the field?—She even wished that whist were more simple than it is; 
- and, in my mind, would have stripped it of some appendages, which, in the 
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state of human frailty, may be venially, and even commendably, allowed of. 
She saw no reason for the deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. 
Why not one suit always trumps?—Why two colors, when the mark of the 
suit would have sufficiently distinguished them without it? 

“But the eye, my dear madam, is agreeably refreshed with the variety. Man 
is not a creature of pure reason—he must have his senses delightfully ap- 
pealed to. We see it in Roman Catholic countries, where the music and the 
paintings draw in many to worship, whom your quaker spirit of unsensualiz- 
ing would have kept out.—You, yourself, have a pretty collection of paint- 
ings—but confess to me, whether, walking in your gallery at Sandham, among 
those clear Vandykes, or among the Paul Potters in the anteroom, you 
ever felt your bosom glow with an elegant delight, at all comparable to 
that you have it in your power to experience most evenings over a well- 
arranged assortment of the court-cards ?—the pretty antic habits, like heralds 
in a procession—the gay triumph-assuring scarlets—the contrasting deadly- 
killing sables—the ‘hoary majesty of spades-—Pam in all his glory! 

“All these might be dispensed with; and with their naked names upon the 
drab pasteboard, the game might go on very well, pictureless; but the beauty 
of cards would be extinguished forever. Stripped of all that is imaginative 
in them, they must degenerate into mere gambling. Imagine a dull deal board, 
or drumhead, to spread them on, instead of that nice verdant carpet (next 
to nature’s), fittest arena for those courtly combatants to play their gallant 
jousts and tourneys in!—Exchange those delicately-turned ivory markers 
(work of Chinese artists, unconscious of their symbol—or as profanely slight- 
ing their true application as the arrantest Ephesian journeyman that turned 
out those little shrines for the goddess)—exchange them for little bits of leather 
(our ancestors’ money), or chalk and a slate!” 

The old lady, with a smile, confessed the soundness of my logic; and to 
her approbation of my arguments on her favorite topic that evening I have 
always fancied myself indebted for the legacy of a curious cribbage-board, 
made of the finest Sienna marble, which her maternal uncle (old Walter 
Plumer, whom I have elsewhere celebrated) brought with him from Florence 
—this, and a trifle of five hundred pounds, came to me at her death. 

The former bequest (which I do not least value) I have kept with religious 
care; though she herself, to confess a truth, was never greatly taken with 
cribbage. It was an essentially vulgar game, I have heard her say—disputing 
with her uncle, who was very partial to it. She could never heartily bring her 
mouth to pronounce “Go,” or “That's a go.” She called it an ungrammatical | 
game. The pegging teased her. I once knew her to forfeit a rubber (a five- 

dollar stake) because she would not take advantage of the turn-up knave, 
which would have given it her, but which she must have claimed by the dis- 
graceful tenure of declaring “two for his heels.” There is something extremely 
genteel in this sort of self-denial. Sarah Battle was a gentlewoman born. 

Piquet she held the best game at the cards for two persons, though she 
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would ridicule the pedantry of the terms—such as pique—repique—the capot 
—they savored (she thought) of affectation. But games for two, or’even three, 
she never greatly cared for. She loved the quadrate, or square. She would argue 
thus— Cards are warfare: the ends are gain with glory. But cards are war, 
in disguise of a sport: when single adversaries encounter, the ends proposed 
are too palpable. By themselves, it is too close a fight; with spectators, it is 
not much bettered. No looker-on can be interested, except for a bet, and then 
it is a mere affair of money; he cares not for your luck sympathetically, or 
for your play—Three are still worse; a mere naked war of every man against 
every man, as in cribbage, without league or alliance; or a rotation of petty 
and contradictory interests, a succession of heartless leagues, and not much 
more hearty infractions of them, as in tradrille——But in square games (she 
meant whist), all that is possible to be attained in card-playing is accomplished. 
There are the incentives of profit. with honor, common to every species— 
though the Jatter can be but very imperfectly enjoyed in those other games, 
where the spectator is only feebly a participator. But the parties in whist are 
spectators and principals too. They are a theater to themselves, and a looker-on 
is not wanted. He is rather worse than nothing, and an impertinence. Whist 
abhors neutrality, or interests beyond its sphere. You glory in some surpris- 
ing stroke of skill or fortune, not because a cold—or even an interested—by- 
stander witnesses it, but because your partner sympathizes in the contingency. 
You win for two. You triumph for two. Two are exalted. Two again are 
mortified; which divides their disgrace, as the conjunction doubles (by taking 
off the invidiousness) your glories. Two losing to two are better reconciled, 
than one to one in that close butchery. The hostile feeling is weakened by 
multiplying the channels. War becomes a civil game. By such reasonings as 
these the old lady was accustomed to defend her favorite pastime. — 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to play at any game, where © 
chance entered into the composition, for nothing. Chance, she would argue 
—and here again, admire the subtlety of her conclusion—chance is nothing, 
but where something else depends upon it. It is obvious, that cannot be glory. 
What rational cause of exultation could it give to a man to turn up size ace 
a hundred times together by himself? or before spectators, where no stake 
was depending?—Make a lottery of .a hundred thousand tickets with but one 
fortunate number—and what possible principle of our nature, except stupid 
wonderment, could it gratify to gain that number as many times successively, 
without a prize? Therefore she disliked the mixture of chance in backgam- 
mon, where it was not played for money. She called it foolish, and those 
people idiots, who were taken with a lucky hit under such circumstances. 
Games of pure skill were as little to her fancy. Played for a stake, they were ` 
a mere system of overfeaching. Played for glory, they were a mere setting 
of one man’s wit—his memory, or combination-faculty rather—against an- 
other’s; like a mock-engagement at a review, bloodless and profitless. She 
could not conceive a game wanting the spritely infusion of chance, the hand- 
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some excuses of good fortune. Two people playing at chess in a corner of 
a room, whilst whist was stirring in the center, would inspire her with in- 
sufferable horror and ennui. Those well-cut similitudes of Castles and Knights, 
the imagery of the board, she would argue (and I think in this case justly), 
were entirely misplaced and senseless. Those hardhead contests can in no 
instance ally with the fancy. They reject form and color. A pencil and dry 
slate (she used to say) were the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, as nurturing the bad passions, she ` 
would retort that man is a gaming animal. He must be always trying to get 
the better in something or other: that this passion can scarcely be more safely 
expended than upon a game at cards: that cards are a temporary illusion, in 
truth, a mere drama; for we do but play at being mightily concerned, where 
a few idle shillings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, we are as mightily 
concerned as those whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. They are a sort of 
dream-fighting—much ado, great battling, and little bloodshed, mighty means 
for disproportioned ends—quite as diverting, and a great deal more innoxious, 
than many of those more serious games of life, which men play without 
esteeming them to be such. 

With great deference to the old lady’s judgment in these matters, I think 
I have experienced some moments in my life when playing at cards for noth- 
ing has even been agreeable. When I am in sickness, or not in the best spirits, 
I sometimes call for the cards, and play a game at piquet for Jove with my 
cousin Bridget—Bridget Elia. 

I grant there is something sneaking in it; but with a toothache, or a sprained 
ankle—when you are subdued and humble—you are glad to put up with 
an inferior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced, as sick whist. 

I grant it is not the highest style of man—I deprecate the manes of Sarah 
Battle—she lives not, alas! to whom I should apologize. 

At such times, those terms which my old friend objected to come in as 
something admissible—I love to get a tierce or a quatorze, though they mean 
nothing. I am subdued to an inferior interest. Those shadows of winning 
amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I capotted her)—(dare I tell 
thee, how foolish I am?)—I wished it might have lasted forever, though we 
gained nothing, and lost nothing, though it was a mere shade of play: I 
would be content to go on in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin should be 
ever boiling, that was to prepare the gentle lenitive to my foot, which Bridget 
was doomed to apply after the game was over: and, as I do not much relish 
appliances, there it should ever bubble. Bridget and I should be ever playing. 
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Queen Elizabeth * 


Never had the fortunes of England sunk to a lower ebb than at the moment 
when Elizabeth mounted the throne. The country was humiliated by defeat, 
and brought to the verge of rebellion by the bloodshed and misgovernment 
of Mary’s reign. The old social discontent, trampled down for a time by the 
mercenary troops of Somerset, still remained a perpetual menace to public 
order. The religious strife had passed beyond hope of reconciliation, now 
that the Reformers were parted from their opponents by the fires of Smith- 
field, and the party of the New Learning all but dissolved. The Catholics 
were bound helplessly to Rome. Protestantism, burned at home and hurled 
into exile abroad, had become a fiercer thing; and was pouring back from 
Geneva with dreams of revolutionary change in Church and State. England, 
dragged at the heels of Philip into a useless and ruinous war, was left with- 
out an ally save Spain; while France, mistress of Calais, became mistress of 
the Channel. Not only was Scotland a standing danger in the north, through 
the French marriage of Mary Stuart and its consequent bondage to French 
policy; but its Queen had assumed the style and arms of an English sovereign, 
and threatened to rouse every Catholic throughout the realm against Eliza- 
beth’s title. In presence of this host of dangers the country lay utterly help- 
less, without army or fleet, or the means of manning one; for the treasury, 
already drained by the waste of Edward’s reign, had been utterly exhausted 
by Mary’s restoration of the Church-lands, and by the cost of her war with 
France. 
England’s one hope lay in the character of her Queen. Elizabeth was now 
in her twenty-fifth year. Personally she had much of her mother’s beauty; 
her figure was commanding, her face long, but queenly and intelligent, her 
eyes quick and fine. She had grown up amidst the liberal culture of Henry’s 
court a bold horsewoman, a good shot, a graceful dancer, a skilled musician, 
and an accomplished scholar. She read every morning a portion of Demos- 
thenes, and could “rub up her rusty Greek” at need to bandy pedantry with 
a Vice-Chancellor. But she was far from being a mere pedant. The new 
literature which was springing up around her found constant welcome in 
* From A Short History of the English People (1874), Vol. I, Everyman’s Library Edition. 
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her court. She spoke Italian and French as fluently as her mother tongue. 
She was familiar with Ariosto and Tasso. In spite of the affectation of her 
style, and her taste for anagrams and puerilities, she listened with delight 
to the “Faéry Queen,” and found a smile for “Master Spenser” when he ap- 
peared in the presence. Her moral temper recalled in its strange contrasts the 
mixed blood within her veins. She was at once the daughter of Henry and 
of Anne Boleyn. From her father she inherited her frank and hearty address, 
her love of popularity and of free intercourse with the people, her daunt- 
less courage, and her amazing self-confidence. Her harsh manlike voice, her 
impetuous will, her pride, her furious outbursts of anger came to her with 
her Tudor blood. She rated great nobles as if they were schoolboys; she 
met the insolence of Essex with a box on the ear; she would break, now and 
then, into the gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers like a fishwife. 
But strangely in contrast with the violent outlines of her Tudor temper stood 
the sensuous, self-indulgent nature she derived from Anne Boleyn. Splendor 
and pleasure were with Elizabeth the very air she breathed. Her delight was 
to move in perpetual progresses from castle to castle through a series of ` 
gorgeous pageants, fanciful and extravagant as a Caliph’s dream. She loved 
gaiety and laughter and wit. A happy retort or a finished compliment never 
failed to win her favor. She hoarded jewels. Her dresses were innumerable. 
Her vanity remained, even to old age, the vanity of a coquette in her teens. 
No adulation was too fulsome for her, no flattery of her beauty too gross. “To 
see her was heaven,” Hatton told her, “the lack of her was hell.” She would 
play with her rings that her courtiers might note the delicacy of her hands; or 
dance a coranto, that the French ambassador, hidden dexterously behind a 
curtain, might report her sprightliness to his master. Her levity, her frivolous 
laughter, her unwomanly jests gave color to a thousand scandals. Her char- 
acter, in fact, like her portraits, was utterly without shade, Of womanly re- 
serve or self-restraint she knew nothing. No instinct of delicacy veiled the 
voluptuous temper which had broken out in the romps of her girlhood, and 
showed itself almost ostentatiously throughout her later life. Personal beauty 
in a man was a sure passport to her liking. She patted handsome young 
squires on the neck when they knelt to kiss her hand, and fondled her “sweet 
Robin,” Lord Leicester, in the face of the court. 

It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she outwitted held Elizabeth 
almost to the last to be little more than a frivolous woman; or that Philip of 
Spain wondered how “a wanton” could hold in check the policy of the Escurial. 
But the Elizabeth whom they saw was far from being all of Elizabeth. The 
willfulness of Henry, the triviality of Anne Boleyn played over the surface 
of a nature hard as steel, a temper purely intellectual, the very type of reason 
untouched by imagination or passion. Luxurious and pleasure-loving as she 
seemed, Elizabeth lived simply and frugally, and she worked hard. Her vanity 
and caprice had no weight whatever with her in state affairs. The coquette 
of the presence chamber became the coolest and hardest of politicians at the 
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council board. Fresh from the flattery of her courtiers, she would tolerate no 
flattery in the closet; she was herself plain and downright of speech with her 
~ counselors, and she looked for a corresponding plainness of speech in return. 
Her expenditure was parsimonious and even miserly. If any trace of her sex 
lingered in her actual statesmanship, it was seen in the simplicity and tenacity 
of purpose that often underlies a woman’s fluctuations of feeling. It was this’ 
in part which gave her her marked superiority over the statesmen of her time. 
No nobler group of ministers ever gathered round a council board than those 
who gathered round the council board of Elizabeth. But she is the instrument 
of none. She listens; she weighs, she uses or puts by the counsels of each in 
turn, but her policy as a whole is her own. It was a policy, not of genius, but 
of good sense. Her aims were simple and obvious: to preserve her throne, to 
keep England out of war, to restore civil and religious order. Something of 
womanly caution and timidity, perhaps, backed the passionless indifference 
with which she set aside the larger schemes of ambition which were ever 
opening before her eyes. She was resolute in her refusal of the Low Countries. 
She rejected with a laugh the offers of the Protestants to make her “head of 
the Religion” and “mistress of the Seas.” But her amazing success in the 
end sprang mainly from this wise limitation of her aims. She had a finer sense 
than any of her counselors of her real resources; she knew instinctively how 
far she could go, and what she could do. Her cold, critical intellect was never 
swayed by enthusiasm or by panic either to exaggerate or to underestimate 
her risks or her power. 

Of political wisdom, indeed, in its larger and more generous sense, Eliza- 
beth had little or none; but her political tact was unerring. She seldom saw 
her course at a glance, but she played with a hundred courses, fitfully and 
discursively, as a musician runs his fingers over the keyboard, till she hit sud- 
denly upon the right one. Such a nature was essentially practical and of the 
present. She distrusted a plan, in fact, just in proportion to its speculative 
range, or its outlook into the future. Her notion of statesmanship lay in watch- 
ing how things turned out around her, and in seizing the moment for mak- 
ing the best of them. A policy of this limited, practical, tentative order was 
not only best suited to the England of her day, to its small resources and the 
transitional character of its religious and political belief, but it was one emi- 
nently suited to Elizabeth’s peculiar powers. It was a policy of detail, and in 
details her wonderful readiness and ingenuity found scope for their exercise. 
“No war, my Lords,” the Queen used to cry imperiously at the council board, 
“No war!” but her hatred of war sprang less from aversion to blood or to 
expense, real as was her aversion to both, than from the fact that peace left 
the field open to the diplomatic maneuvers and intrigues in which she ex- 
celled. It was her delight in the consciousness of her ingenuity which broke 
out in a thousand puckish freaks, freaks in which one can hardly see any 
purpose beyond the purpose of sheer mystification. She reveled in “by-ways” 
and “crooked ways.” She played with grave cabinets as a cat plays with a 
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mouse, and with much of the same feline delight in the mere embarrassment 
of her victims. When she was weary of mystifying foreign statesmen she 
turned to find fresh sport in mystifying her own ministers. Had Elizabeth 
written the story of her reign she would have prided herself, not on the 
triumph of England or the ruin of Spain, but on the skill with which she 
had hoodwinked and outwitted every statesman in Europe during fifty years. 
Nor was her trickery without political value. Ignoble, inexpressibly weari- 
some as the Queen’s diplomacy seems to us now, tracing it as we do through 
a thousand despatches, it succeeded in its main end. It gained time, and every 
year that was gained doubled Elizabeth’s strength. Nothing is more revolting 
in the Queen, but nothing is more characteristic, than her shameless mendacity. 
It was an age of political lying, but in the profusion and recklessness of her 
lies Elizabeth stood without a peer in Christendom. A falsehood was to her 
simply an intellectual means of meeting a difficulty; and the ease with which 
she asserted or denied whatever suited her purpose was only equaled by the 
cynical indifference with which she met the exposure of her lies as soon as 
their purpose was answered. The same purely intellectual view of things 
showed itself in the dexterous use she made of her very faults. Her levity 
carried her gaily over moments of detection and embarrassment where better 
women would have died of shame. She screened her tentative and hesitating 
statesmanship under the natural timidity and vacillation of her sex. She turned 
her very luxury and sports to good account. There were moments of grave 
danger in her reign when the country remained indifferent to its perils, as 
it saw the Queen give her days to hawking, and hunting, and her nights to 
dancing and plays. Her vanity and affectation, her womanly fickleness and 
caprice, all had their part in the diplomatic comedies she played with the 
successive candidates for her hand. If political necessities made her life a 
lonely one, she had at any rate the satisfaction of averting war and conspiracies 
by love sonnets and romantic interviews, or of gaining a year of tranquillity 
by the dexterous spinning out of a flirtation. 

As we track Elizabeth through her tortuous mazes of lying and intrigue, 
the sense of her greatness is almost lost in a sense of contempt. But, wrapped 
as they were in a cloud of mystery, the aims of her policy were throughout 
temperate and simple, and they were pursued with a singular tenacity. The 
sudden acts of energy which from time to time broke her habitual hesitation 
proved that it was no hesitation of weakness. Elizabeth could wait and finesse; 
but when the hour was come she could strike, and strike hard. Her natural 
temper, indeed, tended to a rash self-confidence rather than to self-distrust. 
She had, as strong natures always have, an unbounded confidence in her 
luck. “Her Majesty counts much on Fortune,” Walsingham wrote bitterly; 
“I wish she would trust more in Almighty God.” The diplomatists who cen- 
sured at one moment her irresolution, her delay, her changes of front, censured 
at the next her “obstinacy,” her iron will, her defiance of what seemed to 
them inevitable ruin. “This woman,” Philip’s envoy wrote after a wasted 
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remonstrance—“this woman is possessed by a hundred thousand devils.” To 
her own subjects, indeed, who knew nothing of her maneuvers and retreats, 
of her “by-ways” and “crooked ways,” she seemed the embodiment of daunt- 
less resolution. Brave as they were, the men who swept the Spanish main 
or glided between the icebergs of Baffin’s Bay never doubted that the palm 
of bravery lay with their Queen. Her steadiness and courage in the pursuit 
of her aims was equaled by the wisdom with which she chose the men to 
accomplish them. She had a quick eye for merit of any sort, and a wonderful 
power of enlisting its whole energy in her service. None of our sovereigns ever 
gathered such a group of advisers to their council board as gathered round 
the council board of Elizabeth, but the sagacity which chose Burleigh and 
Walsingham was just as unerring in its choice of the meanest of her agents. 
Her success, indeed, in securing from the beginning of her reign to its end, 
with the single exception of Leicestér, precisely the right men for the work 
she set them to do, sprang in great measure from the noblest characteristic of 
her intellect. If in loftiness of aim her temper fell below many of the tempers 
of her time, in the breadth of its range, in the universality of its sympathy 
it stood far above them all. Elizabeth could talk poetry with Spenser and 
philosophy with Bruno; she could discuss Euphuism with Lyly, and enjoy 
the chivalry of Essex; she could turn from talk of the last fashions to pore 
with Cecil over dispatches and treasury books; she could pass from track- 
ing traitors with Walsingham to settle points of doctrine with Parker, or to 
calculate with Frobisher the chances of a northwest passage to the Indies. 
The versatility and many-sidedness of her mind enabled her to understand 
every phase of the intellectual movement of her day, and to fix by a sort of 
instinct on its higher representatives. But the greatness of the Queen rests 
above all on her power over her people. We have had grander and nobler rulers, 
but none so popular as Elizabeth. The passion of love, of loyalty, of admira- 
tion which finds its most perfect expression in the “Faéry Queen,” throbbed as 
intensely through the veins of her meanest subjects. To England, during her 
reign of half a century, she was a virgin and a Protestant Queen; and her 
immorality, her absolute want of religious enthusiasm, failed utterly to blur 
the brightness of the national ideal. Her worst acts broke fruitlessly against 
the general devotion. A Puritan, whose hand she hacked off in a freak of 
tyrannous resentment, waved the stump round his head, and shouted “God 
save Queen Elizabeth.” Of her faults, indeed, England beyond the circle of 
her court knew little or nothing. The shiftings of her diplomacy were never 
seen outside the royal closet. The nation at large could only judge her foreign 
policy by its main outlines, by its temperance and good sense, and, above all, 
by its success. But every Englishman was able to judge Elizabeth in her rule 
at home, in her love of peace, her instinct of order, the firmness and modera- 
tion of her government, the judicious spirit of conciliation and compromise 
among warring factions, which gave the country an unexampled tranquillity 
at a time when almost every other country in. Europe was torn with civil 
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war. Every sign of the growing prosperity, the sight of London as it became 
the mart of the world, of stately mansions as they rose on every manor, told, 
and justly told, in Elizabeth’s favor. In one act of her civil administration she 
` showed the boldness and originality of a great ruler; for the opening of her 
reign saw her face the social difficulty which had so long impeded English 
progress, by the issue of a commission of inquiry which ended in the solu- 
tion of the problem by the system of poor-laws. For commerce indeed laws 
could do little; and Elizabeth’s active interference hindered rather than _ 
furthered its advance; but the interference was for the most part well meant, 
and her statue in the center of the London Exchange was a tribute on the 
part of the merchant class to the interest with which she watched, and shared 
personally in, its enterprises. Her thrift won a general gratitude. The memories 
of the Terror and of the Martyrs threw into bright relief the aversion from 
bloodshed which was conspicuous in her earlier reign, and never wholly want- 
ing through its fiercer close. Above all, there was a general confidence in her 
instinctive knowledge of the national temper. Her finger was always on the 
public pulse. She knew exactly when she could resist the feeling of her people, 
and when she must give way before the new sentiment of freedom which her 
policy had unconsciously fostered. But when she retreated, her defeat had all 
the grace of victory; and the frankness and unreserve of her surrender won 
back at once the love that her resistance had lost. Her attitude at home, in 
fact, was that of a woman whose pride in the well-being of her subjects, and 
whose longing for their favor, was the one warm touch in the coldness of 
her natural temper. If Elizabeth could be said to love anything, she loved 
England. “Nothing,” she said to her first Parliament in words of unwonted 
fire, “nothing, no worldly thing under the sun, is so dear to me as the love 
and good will of my subjects.” And the love and good will which were so 
dear to her she fully won. 

She clung perhaps to her popularity the more passionately that it hid in 
some measure from her the terrible loneliness of her life. She was the last of 
the Tudors, the last of Henry’s children; and her nearest relatives were Mary 
Stuart and the House of Suffolk, one the avowed, the other the secret claimant 
of her throne. Among her mother’s kindred she found but -a single cousin. 
Whatever womanly tenderness she had, wrapped itself around Leicester; but 
a marriage with Leicester was impossible, and every other union, could she ' 
even have bent to one, was denied to her by the political difficulties of her 
position. The one cry of bitterness which burst from Elizabeth revealed her 
terrible sense of the solitude of her life. “The Queen of Scots,” she cried at 
the birth of James, “has a fair son, and I am but a barren stock.” But the loneli- 
ness of her position only reflected the loneliness of her nature. She stood 
utterly apart from the world around her, sometimes above it, sometimes below 
it, but never of it. It was only on her intellectual side that Elizabeth touched 
the England of her day. All its moral aspects were simply dead to her. It was 
a time when men were being lifted into nobleness by the new moral energy 
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which seemed suddenly to pulse through the whole people; when honor and 
enthusiasm took colors of poetic beauty, and religion became a chivalry. But 
the finer sentiments of the men around her touched Elizabeth simply as the 
fair tints of a picture would have touched her. She made her market with 
equal indifference out of the heroism of William of Orange or the bigotry of 
Philip. The noblest aims and lives were only counters on her board. She was 
the one soul in her realm whom the news of St. Bartholomew stirred to no 
lasting thirst for vengeance; and while England was thrilling with its triumph 
over the Armada, its Queen was coolly grumbling over the cost, and making 
her profit out of the spoiled provisions she had ordered for the fleet that 
saved her. To the voice of gratitude, indeed, she was absolutely deaf. She ac- 
cepted service, such as never was rendered to an English sovereign, without 
a thought of return. Walsingham spent his fortune in saving her life and 
her throne, and she left him to die a beggar. Whatever odium or loss her 
maneuvers incurred she flung upon her councilors. To screen her part in 
Mary’s death she called on Davison to perish brokenhearted in the Tower. 
But as if by a strange irony, it was to this very want of sympathy that she 
owed some of the grander features of her character. If she was without love, 
she was without hate. She cherished no petty resentments; she never stooped to 
envy or suspicion of the men who served her. She was indifferent to abuse. 
Her good humor was never ruffled by the charges of wantonness and cruelty 
with which the Jesuits filled every court in Europe. She was insensible to 
fear. Her life became at last the mark for assassin after assassin, but the 
thought of peril was the one hardest to bring home to her. Even when the 
Catholic plots broke out in her very household, she would listen to no pro- 
posals for the removal of Catholics from her court. 
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Two Portraits * 


THEODORE DREISER 


He came forward to greet me out of the shadows of a long room, lit only by 
a couple of candles and the flickering flames from an open fireplace, in a 
typical Greenwich Village apartment, in the days before the war had exalted 
that quarter (and its rents!) far beyond the reach of the intellectual proletariat. 
A huge, ungainly figure, whose heavy features were relieved only by the alert 
and kindly glance of those observant eyes which have seen everything and 
forgotten nothing. The profile of Theodore Dreiser reminded me of the medal- 
lions of the later Roman emperors. This powerful, sensual face was thrown 
into relief by contrast with the pale, tender, almost Madonna-like young 
woman who came to tell us that dinner was served, and seated herself at 
the head of the table. 

It was not until we had settled ourselves again in front of the fire that 
Theodore Dreiser began to talk. He had taken his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and this he rolled and unrolled and twisted unceasingly during the 
whole of the evening. The now familiar story of his early struggles with 
Sister Carrie was rehearsed, his editorship of a ladies’ fashion paper, his 
strange apprenticeship to a novelette factory, where it was his business to 
find an old forgotten novel, tear it in half and write a new ending for the 
one fragment and a new beginning for the other. He denied that he had 
written under the influence of Zola, and asserted that Sister Carrie and Jennie 
Gerhardt were completed before he had read anything of the French Realists. 
He confessed a frank inability to explain the creative process in himself, and 
everything about him suggested a curious, naive bewilderment at this flux of 
words and impressions, which insisted on pouring from him but defied his 
control. He seemed as‘helpless when confronted with this gift of the fates 
as he was in the face of the persistent neglect and abuse which were at that 
time his portion at the hands of the vast majority of his countrymen. With 
gratitude he spoke of the encouragement he had received in England, and 
with bitter contempt he referred ever and again to his fight with the Puritans. 
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If it were not a paradox to describe the author of so many bulky volumes 
as inarticulate, I would say that my dominant impression of the man was 
his inarticulateness. When he turned from his own work to general topics 
he at once revealed that ingenuousness, that frantic groping for words, for 
self-expression, which expose his books to the gibes of little professors, but 
impress his admirers with a real sense of original force. Strenuously twisting 
his handkerchief, Dreiser would utter such apophthegms as: “Ah, what an 
inscrutable mystery is life!” Then he would lapse into a slough of slatternly 
phrases, clichés, and commonplaces, from which one vaguely gathered that 
he had become aware that all was not right with the world, and that, perhaps, 
after all, God was not in His heaven. The class-conscious radicals were then 
just beginning to become aware of him as a scourge of Puritanism capable of 
being enrolled in the great fight for the Marxian millennium. I was uncon- 
sciously witnessing the transition of the ignored and neglected Dreiser from 
the authorship of authentic American fiction to that state of semi-martyrdom 
and conscious revolt which inevitably overtakes those whom the gods of 
Greenwich Village decide to exalt. This scrupulously impassive observer of 
life was about to become a commentator upon that sardonic and buffoonish 
spectacle at which he had gazed with puzzled but unflinching eyes to such 
good effect in Sister Carrie, Jennie Gerhardt, and The Titan. 

Nevertheless, it was dawn before I stood once more on the doorstep shak- 
ing hands with him, this interesting personality without a single personal 
idea. What had fascinated me was precisely that quality which gives his work 
its peculiar savor, the phenomenon of a wholly natural, native genius. The 
clay of this American soil still sticks to the feet of that son of the Middle 
West, who sees life as he saw Europe in A Traveler at Forty, which reads 
as if a child had miraculously acquired the power to convey the wondering 
and chaotic impressions of its first contact with the adult world. Out of all 
those laborious platitudes on wealth and art and sex and economics, those 
proofs of technical helplessness in the art of writing, of selection, there emerged 
a picture of a man of unspoiled sensitiveness to the storm and stress of Nature, 
of an elemental energy and passionate desire to understand. Theodore Dreiser 
is a primitive, and his art must be measured in corresponding terms. 


EUGENE O'NEILL 


A wiry figure, in a blue serge, double-breasted coat, with that indefinable air 
of restlessness, of being out of one’s element, which is peculiar to seafaring 
men ashore. Eugene O'Neill no longer follows the sea, but it is not for noth- 
ing that the sea permeates all his best work. He is the wild, roaring, adven- 
turous, pessimistic, disillusioned, essentially unromantic spirit of the sailor, 
sublimated and rendered articulate. There is intense vitality in those sharp, 
black, shining eyes, that glitter as they dart from object to object. The smile 
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is boyish in its charm; youth and vigor are here. Yet the hair is gray near 
his ears, and at first glance the face has an air that is curiously old, and hag- 
gard and worn; an optical illusion, but a significant one. This is not a literary 
gentleman, but a man whose struggles, passions, and experiences just happen 
to make literature. 

When he talks of himself, of life, he is arresting. His literary opinions are 
sound, independent, and shrewd, so long as they do not touch on the con- 
temporary experiments of the aestheticians in which he has become involved. 
Here his good sense and humor desert him. He becomes self-conscious, being 
no longer sure of his ground, but obviously impressed by the gift of words 
which does duty for ideas with some of his instructors in the art of not con- 
cealing art but of laboring it, which is the ultra-modern style. He would be 
surprised and embarrassed—for modesty is the essence of the man—and finally 
indignant, no doubt, if he were told that his genius in the theater is being 
used by the aesthetic vivisectionists, intent solely upon results of their own, 
that his soaring imagination drags with it a dead weight of ballast which 
ought to have been thrown out when no longer necessary to steady him. As 
_ a dramatist he has all the sailor’s gratitude for the friend in his hour of need, 
but like him, Eugene O’Neill may discover one day that his friend was just 
a shipping master, who had an understanding with the captain to see that 
the crew signed on. To leave the metaphor, whose complete implications he 
will certainly understand, it may dawn upon the author of Anna Christie and 
The Hairy Ape that the aesthetes of the theater must some day deliver the 
goods, and it is he whom they will deliver as proof of their genius. 

One has not to talk long to Eugene O’Neill in order to discover why he 
alone has projected the seaman into literature and the theater. Even in his 
present phase of life, his existence has none of the stability, emotional, intel- 
lectual, or material, befitting the foremost living American dramatist, whose 
position as a man of letters is already consecrated. Latent in him, and explod- 
ing at intervals, is a wildness that has nothing in common but externals with 
the usual outburst of literary and theatrical bohemia. Here is deep-seated 
revolt against restraints of all kinds, against the humdrum of well-ordered 
society, coupled with a keen consciousness of the absurdity both of acquiescence 
and rebellion, a complete absence of illusion, outside the realm of art, where 
illusion belongs. This is the element in O’Neill which marks him off from all 
the romantic intellectuals who have written about the sea, whether of the 
variety that acquires its seamanship roaming about docks and lunching with 
literary mariners in port, or that equally misleading variety, the ex-sailor, who 
romanticizes his life as it recedes from him. 

Eugene O’Neill has in his blood and in his imagination the roving, rest- 
less impulse which drives men to the sea, traps them in their own weakness, 
tortures them, and then lulls them, from time to time, by the curious, wild 
poetry of the sea, which is the will-o’-the-wisp after which they grope. These 
are the men whom O'Neill describes. Outside his plays, you will find them 
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in the forecastle, and even at the captain’s table, if the vessel be a tramp or a 
cargo-boat, unspoiled by the compromises of the modern liner. Men who are 
"conservatives in rebellion, who scorn the dull monotony of the landsman’s 
life, yet spend their days scraping rust, calking seams and painting funnels; 
shoveling and trimming coal, watching the little flame in the engine room of 
an oil-burner, taking eventless watches, worrying through countless forms 
and swirling red tape at the end of every voyage, with its dreary, repetitious 
sequel of disputes, illnesses, harassing ship chandlers and brokers, boarding- 
house masters, saloonkeepers, brothels; finally the consul and the pilot, and off 
on the same round. 

` These are not the sailors beloved of the romantic literati; they do not lean 
over the side, gazing into the glowing sunset under some tropical sky, and 
dream such dreams as Conrad’s novels are made of. They live in stuffy, un- 
comfortable quarters; those blessed with a porthole never open it. Fresh air 
is as incompatible with their habits as the uniforms which they discard at 
sea, because even the caps are not designed to stay on in a breeze. In their para- 
doxical and inexplicable world Eugene O'Neill is at home. He knows what 
revolts and sentimentalities are bred there, what elusive quest brings men to 
answer the delusive call of the sea. It is not a pretty world, but a primitive 
one, which has been prettified, even by realists, in the literature of seafaring. 
This dramatist has both seen and lived this life, but, above all, his whole being 
is informed by the very spirit of these adventurers, so wild and feeble, so 
plaintive and so defiant. 

That is why, in his neat blue suit with his diy smile and his sloe-black, 
shining eyes, Eugene O’Neill incarnates some quality which seems to be the 
quintessence of his work. It is the quality of wildness which understands and 
exults in the primitive and fundamental passions of elemental human beings. 
When he leaves the sea, his effort is to strip off the coverings which conceal 
the elemental, whether those of the Pullman-car emperor or the welded 
married couple. In spite of his earnestness, his conscience as an artist, one feels 
that he is straining at the leash which attaches him to the society of the arts 
and their creators. He has the restless movements of one who still searches 
beyond the horizon. In a very special sense he “does not belong.” He should not. 
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Moll Flanders Turns Thief * 


I was now left in a dismal and disconsolate case indeed, and in several things 
worse than ever. First, it was past the flourishing time with me when I might 
expect to be courted for a mistress; that agreeable part had declined some 
time, and the ruins only appeared of what had been; and that which was 
worse than all was this, that I was the most dejected, disconsolate creature 
alive. I that had encouraged my husband, and endeavored to support his 
spirits under his trouble, could not support my own; I wanted that spirit in 
trouble which I told him was so necessary to him for bearing the burden. 

But my case was indeed deplorable, for I was left perfectly friendless 
and helpless, and the loss my husband had sustained had reduced his cir- 
cumstances so low, that though indeed I was not in debt, yet I could easily 
foresee that what was left would.not support me long; that while it wasted 
daily for subsistence, I had no way to increase it one shilling, so that it would 
be soon all spent, and then I saw nothing before me but the utmost distress; 
and this represented itself so lively to my thoughts, that it seemed as if it 
was come, before it was really very near; also my very apprehensions doubled 
the misery, for I fancied every sixpence that I paid for a loaf of bread was 
the last that I had in the world, and that tomorrow I was to fast, and be 
starved to death. i 

In this distress I had no assistant, no friend to comfort or advise me. I sat 
and cried and tormented myself night and day, wringing my hands, and some- 
times raving like a distracted woman; and indeed I have often wondered it 
had not affected my reason, for I had the vapors to such a degree that my 
understanding was sometimes quite lost in fancies and imaginations. 

I lived two years in this dismal condition, wasting that little I had, weeping 
continually over my dismal circumstances, and, as it were, only bleeding to 
death, without the least hope or prospect of help from God or man; and 
now I had cried so long and so often, that tears were, as I might say, ex- 
hausted, and I began to be desperate, for I grew poor apace. 

For a little relief I had put off my house and took lodgings; and as I was 
reducing my living, so I sold off most of my goods, which put a little money 
in my pocket, and I lived near a year upon that, spending very sparingly, and 

* From Fortunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders (1722). 
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eking things out to the utmost; but still when I looked before me, my very 
heart would sink within me at the inevitable approach of misery and want. 
Oh, let none read this part without seriously reflecting on the circumstances of 
a desolate state, and how they would grapple with mere want of friends and 
want of bread; it will certainly make them think not of sparing what they 
have only, but of looking up to heaven for support, and of the wise man’s 
prayer, “Give me not poverty, lest I steal.” 

Let them remember that a time of distress is a time of dreadful temptation, 
and all the strength to resist is taken away; poverty presses, the soul is made 
desperate by distress, and what can be done? It was one evening, when being 
brought, as I may say, to the last gasp, I think I may truly say I was distracted 
and raving, when prompted by I know not what spirit, and, as it were, doing 
I did not know what or why, I dressed me (for I had still pretty good clothes) 
and went out. I am very sure I had no manner of design in my head when 
I went out; I neither knew nor considered where to go, or on what business; 
but as the devil carried me out and laid his bait for me, so he brought me, to. 
be sure, to the place, for I knew not whither I was going or what I did. 

Wandering thus about, I knew not whither, I passed by an apothecary’s 
shop in Leadenhall Street, where I saw lie on a stool just before the counter a 
little bundle wrapped in a white cloth; beyond it stood a maidservant with 
her back to it, looking toward the top of the shop, where the apothecary’s 
apprentice, as I suppose, was standing upon the counter, with his back also. 
to the door, and a candle in his hand, looking and reaching up to the upper 
shelf for something he wanted, so that both were engaged mighty earnestly, 
and nobody else in the shop. 

This was the bait; and the devil, who I said laid the snare, as readily 
prompted me as if he had spoke, for I remember, and shall never forget it, 
*twas like a voice spoken to me over my shoulder, “Take the bundle; be 
quick; do it this moment.” It was no sooner said but I stepped into the shop, 
and with my back to the wench, as if I had stood up for a cart that was 
going by, I put my hand behind me and took the bundle, and went off with 
it, the maid or the fellow not perceiving me, or anyone else. 

It is impossible to express the horror of my soul all the while I did it. When 
I went away I had no heart to run, or scarce to mend my pace. I crossed the 
street indeed, and went down the first turning I came to, and I think it 
was a street that went through into Fenchurch Street. From thence I crossed 
and turned through so many ways and turnings that I could never tell which 
way it was, nor where I went; for I felt not the ground I stepped on, and 
the farther I was out of danger, the faster I went, till, tired and out of breath, 
I was forced to sit down on a little bench at a door, and then I began to 
recover, and found I was got into Thames Street, near Billingsgate. I rested 
me a little and went on; my blood was all in a fire; my heart beat as if I 
was in a sudden fright. In short, I was under such a surprise that I still knew 
not whither I was going, or what to do. : 
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After I had tired myself thus with walking a long way about, and so eagerly, 
I began to consider and make home to my lodging, where I came about 
nine o'clock at night. ; 

When the bundle was made up for, or on what occasion laid where I found 
it, I knew not, but when I came to open it I found there was a suit of childbed- 
linen in it, very good and almost new, the lace very fine; there was a silver 
porringer of a pint, a small silver mug and six spoons, with some other linen, 
a good smock, and three silk handkerchiefs, and in the mug, wrapped up in 
a paper, eighteen shillings and sixpence in money. 

All the while I was opening these things I.was under such dreadful im- 
pressions of fear and in such terror of mind, though I was perfectly safe, that 
I cannot express the manner of it. I sat me down and cried most vehemently. 
“Lord,” said I, “what am I now? A thief! Why, I shall be taken next time, 
and be carried to Newgate and be tried for my life!” And with that I cried 
again a long time, and I am sure, as poor as I was, if I had durst for fear, 
I would certainly have carried the things back again; but that went off after 
a while. Well, I went to bed for that night, but slept little; the horror of the 
fact was upon my mind, and I knew not what I said or did all night, and all 
the next day. Then I was impatient to hear some news of the loss; and 
would fain know how it was, whether they were a poor body’s goods, or a 
rich. “Perhaps,” said I, “it may be some poor widow like me, that had packed 
up these goods to go and sell them for a little bread for herself and a poor 
child, and are now starving and breaking their hearts for want of that little 
they would have fetched.” And this thought tormented me worse than all the 
rest, for three or four days’ time. 

But my own distresses silenced all these reflections, and the prospect of my 
own starving, which grew every-day more frightful to me, hardened my heart 
by degrees. It was then particularly heavy upon my mind that I had been re- 
formed, and had, as I hoped, repented of all my past wickedness; that I had 
lived a sober, grave, retired life for several years, but now I should be driven 
by the dreadful necessity of my circumstances to the gates of destruction, soul 
and body; and two or three times I fell upon my knees, praying to God, as 
well as I could, for deliverance; but I cannot but say my prayers had no hope 
in them. I knew-not what to do; it was all fear without, and dark within; 
and I reflected on my past life as not sincerely repented of, that Heaven was 
now beginning to punish me on this:side the grave, and would make me as 
miserable as I had been wicked. 

Had I gone on here I had perhaps been a true penitent; but I had an evil 
counselor within, and he was continually prompting me to relieve myself by 
the worst means; so one evening he tempted me again, by the same wicked 
impulse that had said “Take that bundle,” to go out again and seek for what 
might happen. 

I went out now by daylight, and wandered about I knew not whither, and 
in search of I knew not what, when the devil put a snare in my way ofa 
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dreadful nature indeed, and such a one as I have never had before or since. 

Going through Aldersgate Street, there was a pretty little child who had 
been at a dancing school and was going home, all alone; and my prompter, 
like a true devil, set me upon this innocent creature. I talked to it, and it 
prattled to me again, and I took it by the hand and led it along till I came 
to a paved alley that goes into Bartholomew Close, and I led it in there. The 
child said that was not its way home. I said, “Yes, my dear, it is; I'll show - 
you the way home.” The child had a little necklace on of gold beads, and ` 
I had my eye upon that, and in the dark of the alley I stooped, pretending 
to mend the child’s clog that was loose, and took off her necklace, and the 
child never felt it, and so led the child on again. Here, I say, the devil put 
me upon killing the child in the dark alley, that it might not cry, but the 
very thought frightened me so that I was ready to drop down; but I turned 
the child about and bade it go back again, for that was not its way home. 
The child said so she would, and I went through into Bartholomew Close, 
and then turned round to another passage that goes into Long Lane, so 
away into Charterhouse Yard and out into St. John Street; then, crossing into 
Smithfield, went down Chick Lane and into Field Lane to Holborn Bridge, 
when, mixing with the crowd of people usually passing there, it was not pos- 
sible to have been found out; and thus I enterprised my second sally into 
the world. 

The thoughts of this booty put out all the thoughts of the first, and the 
reflections I had made wore quickly off; poverty, as I have said, hardened my 
heart, and my own necessities made me regardless of anything. The last affair 
left no great concern upon me, for as I did the poor child no harm, I only 
said to myself, I had given the parents a just reproof for their negligence in 
leaving the poor little lamb to come home by itself, and it would teach them 
to take more care of it another time. 

This string of beads was worth about twelve or fourteen pounds. I suppose 
it might have been formerly the mother’s, for it was too big for the child’s wear, 
but that perhaps the vanity of the mother, to have her child look fine at the 
dancing school, had made her let the child wear it; and no doubt the child 
had a maid sent to take care of it, but she, careless jade, was taken up per- 
haps with some fellow that had met her by the way, and so the poor baby 
wandered till it fell into my hands. 

However, I did the child no harm; I did not so much as fright it, for I 
had a great many tender thoughts about me yet, and did nothing but what, as 
I may say, mere necessity drove me to. 

I had a great many adventures after this, but I was young in the business, 
and did not know how to manage otherwise than as the devil put things into 
my head; and indeed he was seldom backward to me. One adventure I had 
which was very lucky to me. I was going through Lombard Street in the © 
dusk of the evening, just by the end of Three King Court, when on a sud- 
den comes a fellow running by me as swift as lightning, and throws a bundle 
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that was in his hand, just behind me, as I stood up against the corner of the 
house at the turning into the alley. Just as he threw it in he said, “God bless 
you, mistress, let it lie there a little,” and away he runs swift as the wind. After 
him comes two more, and immediately a young fellow without his hat, cry- 
‘ing “Stop, thief!” and after him two or three more. They pursued the two 
last fellows so close that they were forced to drop what they had got, and 
one of them was taken into the bargain; the other got off free. 

I stood stock-still all this while, till they came back, dragging the poor fellow 
they had taken, and lugging the things they had found, extremely well satis- 
fied that they had recovered the booty and taken the thief; and thus they 
passed by me, for I looked only like one who stood up while the crowd was 
gone. ; 

Once or twice I asked what was the matter, but the people neglected 
answering me, and I was not very importunate; but after the crowd was 
wholly past, I took my opportunity to turn about and take up what was 
behind me and walk away. This, indeed, I did with less disturbance than I 
had done formerly, for these things I did not steal, but they were stolen to 
my hand. I got safe to my lodgings with this cargo, which was a piece of fine 
black lustring silk and a piece of velvet; the latter was but part of a piece of 
about eleven yards; the former was a whole piece of near fifty yards. It seems 
it was a mercer’s shop that they had rifled. I say rifled, because the goods were 
so considerable that they had lost; for the goods that they recovered were 
pretty many, and I believe came to about six or seven several pieces of silk. 
How they came to get.so many I could not tell; but as I had only robbed the 
thief, I made no scruple at taking these goods, and being very glad of them, too. 

I had pretty good luck thus far, and I made several adventures more, though 
with but small purchase, yet with good success, but I went in daily dread that 
some mischief would befall me and that I should certainly come to be hanged 
at last. The impression this made on me was too strong to be slighted, and it 
kept me from making attempts that, for aught I knew, might have been very 
safely performed; but one thing I cannot omit, which was a bait to me many 
a day. I walked frequently out into the villages round the town, to see if 
nothing would fall in my way there; and going by a house near Stepney, I 
saw on the window-board two rings, one a small diamond ring, and the 
other a plain gold ring, to be sure laid there by some thoughtless lady, that 
had more money than forecast, perhaps only till she washed her hands. 

I walked several times by the window to observe if I could see whether 
there was anybody in the room or no, and I could see nobody, but still I was 
not sure. It came presently into my thoughts to rap at the glass, as if I wanted 
to speak with somebody, and if anybody was there they would be sure to 
come to the window, and then I would tell them to remove those rings, for 
_ that I had seen two suspicious fellows take notice of them. This was a ready 
thought. I rapped once or twice and nobody came, when, ‘seeing the coast 
clear, I thrust hard against the square of glass, and broke it with very little 
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noise, and took out the two rings, and walked away with them very safe. 
The diamond ring was worth about three pounds and the other about nine 
shillings. 

I was now at a loss for a market for my goods, and especially for my two 
pieces of silk. I was very loath to dispose of them for a trifle, as the poor un- 
happy thieves in general do, who, after they have ventured their lives for 
perhaps a thing of value, are fain to sell it for a song when they have done; 
but I was resolved I would not do thus, whatever shift I made, unless I was 
driven to the last extremity. However, I did not well know what course to 
take. At last I resolved to go to my old governess and acquaint myself with 
her again. I had punctually supplied the five pounds a year to her for my 
little boy as long as I was able, but at last was obliged to put a stop to it. How- 
ever, I had written a letter to her, wherein I had told her that my circum- 
stances were reduced very low; that I had lost my husband, and that I was. 
not able to do it any longer, and so begged that the poor child might not 
suffer too much for its mother’s misfortunes. 

I now made her a visit, and I found that she drove something of the old 
trade still, but that she was not in such flourishing circumstances as before; 
for she had been sued by a certain gentleman who had had his daughter stolen 
from him, and who, it seems, she had helped to convey away; and it was very 
narrowly that she escaped the gallows. The expense also had ravaged her, and 
she was become very poor; her house was but meanly furnished, and she was 
not in such repute for her practice as before; however, she stood upon her 
legs, as they say, and as she was a stirring, bustling woman, and had some 
stock left, she was turned pawnbroker, and lived pretty well. 

She received me very civilly, and with her usual obliging manner told me 
she would not have the less respect for me for my being reduced; that she 
had taken care my boy was very well looked after, though I could not pay 
for him, and that the woman that had him was easy, so that I needed not to 
trouble myself about him till I might be better able to do it effectually. 

I told her that I had not much money left, but that I had some things that 
were money’s worth, if she could tell me how I might turn them into money. 
She asked me what it was I had. I pulled out the string of gold beads, and 
told her it was one of my husband’s presents to me; then I showed her the 
two parcels of silk, which I told her I had from Ireland, and brought up to 
town with me; and the little diamond ring. As to the small parcel of plate 
and spoons, I had found means to dispose of them myself before; and as for 
the childbed-linen I had, she offered me to take it herself, believing it to have 
been my own. She told me that she was turned pawnbroker, and that she 
would sell those things for me as pawned to her; and so she sent presently 
for proper agents that bought them, being in her hands, without any scruple, 
and gave good prices, too. 

I now began to think this necessary woman might help me a little in my 
low condition to some business, for I would gladly have turned my hand to 
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any honest employment if I could have got it. But here she was deficient; 
honest business did not come within her reach. If I had been younger, per- 
haps she might have helped me to a spark, but my thoughts were off that 
kind of livelihood, as being quite out of the way after fifty, which was my 
case, and so I told her. 

She invited me at last to come and be at her house till I could find some- 
thing to do, and it should cost me very little, and this I gladly accepted of. 
And now living a little easier, I entered into some measures to have my little 
son by my last husband taken off; and this she made easy, too, reserving a 
payment only of five pounds a year, if I could pay it. This was such a help 
to me that for a good while I left off the wicked trade that I had so newly 
taken up; and gladly I would have got my bread by the help of my needle 
if I could have got work, but that was very hard to do for one that had no 
manner of acquaintance in the world. 

However, at last I got some quilting work for ladies’ beds, petticoats, and 
the like; and this I liked very well, and worked very hard, and with this I 
began to live; but the diligent devil, who resolved I should continue in his 
service, continually prompted me to go out and take a walk, that is to say, 
to see if anything would offer in the old way. 

One evening I blindly obeyed his summons, and fetched a long circuit 
through the streets, but met with no purchase, and came home very weary and 
empty; but not content with that, I went out the next evening, too, when 
going by an alehouse I saw the door of a little room open, next the very 
street, and on the table a silver tankard, things much in use in public houses 
at that time. It seems some company had been drinking there, and the care- 
less boys had forgot to take it away. 

I went into the box frankly, and setting the silver tankard on the corner 
of the bench, I sat down before it, and knocked with my foot; a boy came 
presently, and I bade him fetch me a pint of warm ale, for it was cold weather; 
the boy ran, and I heard him go down the cellar to draw the ale. While the boy 
was gone, another boy came into the room, and cried, “D’ye call?” I spoke 
with a melancholy air, and said, “No, child; the boy is gone for a pint of 
ale for me.” 

While I sat there, I heard the woman in the bar say, “Are they all gone in 
the five?” which was the box I sat in, and the boy said, “Yes.” “Who fetched 
the tankard away?” says the woman. “I did,” says another boy; “that’s it,” 
pointing, it seems, to another tankard, which he had fetched from another 
box by mistake; or else it must be that the rogue forgot that he had not 
brought it in, which certainly he had not. 

I heard all this, much to my satisfaction, for I found plainly that the tankard © 
was not missed, and yet they concluded it was fetched away; so I drank my 
ale, called to pay, and as I went away I said, “Take care of your plate, child,” 
meaning a silver pint mug which he brought me drink in. The boy said, “Yes, 
madam, very welcome,” and away I came. 
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- I came home to my governess, and now I thought it was a time to try her, 
that if I might be put to the necessity of being exposed, she might offer me 
some assistance. When I had been at home some time, and had an op- 
portunity of talking to her, I told her I had a secret of the greatest consequence 
in the world to commit to her, if she had respect enough for me to keep it 
a secret. She told me she had kept one of my secrets faithfully; why should 
I doubt her keeping another? I told her the strangest thing in the world had 
befallen me, and that it had made a thief of me, even without any design, 
and so told her the whole story of the tankard. “And have you brought it away 
with you, my dear?” says she. “To be sure I have,” says I, and showed it her. 
“But what shall I do now,” says I. “Must not I carry it again?” 

“Carry it again!” says she. “Ay, if you are minded to be sent to Newgate for | 
stealing it.” “Why,” says I, “they can’t be so base to stop me, when I carry it 
to them again?” “You don’t know those sort of people, child,” says she. “They'll 
not only carry you to Newgate, but hang you, too, without any regard to the 
honesty of returning it; or bring in an account of all the other tankards they 
have lost, for you to pay for.” “What must I do, then?” says I. “Nay,” says she, 
“as you have played the cunning part and stole it, you must e’en keep it; there’s 
no going back now. Besides, child,” says she, “don’t you want it more than they 
do? I wish you could light of such a bargain once a week.” 

This gave me a new notion of my governess, and that since she was turned 
pawnbroker, she had a sort of people about her that were none of the honest 
ones that I had met with there before. 

I had not been long there but I discovered it more plainly than before, for 
every now and then I saw hilts of swords, spoons, forks, tankards, and all such 
kind of ware brought in, not to be pawned but to be sold downright; and she 
bought everything that came without asking any questions, but had very good 
bargains, as I found by her discourse. 

I found also that in following this trade she always melted down the plate 
she bought, that it might not be challenged; and she came to me and told me 
one morning that she was going to melt, and if I would, she would put my 
tankard in, that it might not be seen by anybody. I told her, with all my heart; 
so she weighed it, and allowed me the full value in silver again; but I found 
she did not do the same to the rest of her customers. 

Some time after this, as I was at work, and very melancholy, she begins to 
ask me what the matter was, as she was used to do. I told her my heart was 
heavy; I had little work, and nothing to live on, and knew not what course to 
take. She laughed, and told me I must go out again and try my fortune; it 
might be that I might meet with another piece of plate. “O mother!” says I, 
“that is a trade I have no skill in, and if I should be taken I am undone at once.” 
Says she, “I could help you to a schoolmistress that shall make you as dexterous 
as herself.” I trembled at that proposal, for hitherto I had had no confederates, 
nor any acquaintance among that tribe. But she conquered all my modesty and 
all my fears; and in a little time, by the help of this confederate, I grew as im- - 
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pudent a thief, and as dexterous as ever Moll Cutpurse wasy though, if fame 
does not belie her, not half so handsome. 

The comrade she helped me to dealt in three sorts of craft, viz., shoplifting, 
stealing of shop-books and pocketbooks, and taking off gold watches from the 
ladies’ sides; and this last she did so dexterously that no woman ever arrived 
to the performance of that art so as to do it like her. I liked the first and the 
last of these things very well, and I attended her some time in the practice, just 
as a deputy attends a midwife, without any pay. 

At length she put me to practice. She had shown me her art, and I had sev- 
eral times unhooked a watch from her own side with great dexterity. At last 
she showed me a prize, and this was a young lady big with child, who had a 
charming watch. The thing was to be done as she came out of church. She 
goes on one side of the lady, and pretends, just as she came to the steps, to fall, 
and fell against the lady with so much violence as put her into a great fright, 
and both cried out terribly. In the very moment that she jostled the lady, I had 
hold of the watch, and holding it the right way, the start she gave drew the 
hook out, and she never felt it. I made off immediately, and left my school- 
mistress to come out of her pretended fright gradually, and the lady, too; and 
presently the watch was missed. “Ay,” says my comrade, “then it was those 
rogues that thrust me down, I warrant ye; I wonder the gentlewoman did not 
miss her watch before, then we might have taken them.” 

She humored the thing so well that nobody suspected her, and I was got 
home a full hour before her. This was my first adventure in company. The 
watch was indeed a very fine one, and had a great many trinkets about it, and 
my governess allowed us twenty pounds for it, of which I had half. And thus I 
was entered a complete thief, hardened to a pitch above all the reflections of 
conscience or modesty, and to a degree which I must acknowledge I never 
thought possible in me. 

Thus the devil, who began, by the help of an irresistible poverty, to push me 
into this wickedness, brought me on to a height beyond the common rate, even 
when my necessities were not so great, or the prospect of my misery so terrify- 
ing; for I had now got into a little vein of work, and as I was not at a loss to 
handle my needle, it was very probable, as acquaintance came in, I might have 
got my bread honestly enough. 

I must say that if such a prospect of work had presented itself at first, when I 
began to feel the approach of my miserable circumstances—I say, had such a 
prospect of getting my bread by working presented itself then, I had never 
fallen into this wicked trade, or into such a wicked gang as I was now em- 
barked with; but practice had hardened me, and I grew audacious to the last 
degree; and the more so because I had carried it on so long and had never been 
taken; for, in a word, my new partner in wickedness and I went on together 
so long, without being ever detected, that we not only grew bold, but we grew 
rich, and we had at one time one-and-twenty gold watches in our hands. 

I remember that one day, being a little more serious than ordinary, and find- 
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ing I had so good a stock beforehand as I had, for I had near two hundred 
pounds in money for my share, it came strongly into my mind, no doubt from 
some kind spirit, if such there be, that at first poverty excited me, and my dis- 
tresses drove me to these dreadful shifts; so seeing those distresses were now 
relieved, and I could also get something toward a maintenance by working, 
and had so good a bank to support me, why should I now not leave off, as they 
say, while I was well? that I could not expect to go always free; and if I was 
once surprised, and miscarried, I was undone. 

This was doubtless the happy minute, when, if I had hearkened to the 
blessed hint, from whatsoever hand it came, I had still a cast for an easy life. 
But my fate was otherwise determined; the busy devil that so industriously 
drew me in had too fast hold of me to let me go back; but as poverty brought 
me into the mire, so avarice kept me in, till there was no going back. As to the 
arguments which my reason dictated for persuading me to lay down, avarice 
stepped in and said, “Go on, go on; you have had very good luck; go on till 
you have gotten four or five hundred pounds, and then you shall leave off, and 
then you may live easy without working at all.” 

Thus I, that was once in the devil’s clutches, was held fast there as with a 
charm, and had no power to go without the circle, till I was engulfed in laby- 
rinths of trouble too great to get out at all. 

However, these thoughts left some impression upon me, and made me act ` 
with some more caution than before, and more than my directors used for 
themselves. My comrade, as I called her—but rather she should have been 
called my teacher—with another of her scholars, was the first in the misfor- 
tune; for, happening to be upon the hunt for purchase, they made an attempt 
upon a linen-draper in Cheapside, but were snapped by a hawk’s-eyed journey- 
man and seized with two pieces of cambric, which were taken also upon them. 

This was enough to lodge them both in Newgate, where they had the mis- 
fortune to have some of their former sins brought to remembrance. Two other 
indictments being brought against them, and the facts being proved upon 
them, they were both condemned to die. They both pleaded their bellies, and 
were both voted quick with child, though my tutoress was no more with child 
than I was. ; 

I went frequently to see them and condole with them, expecting that it would 
be my turn next; but the place gave me so much horror, reflecting that it was 
the place of my unhappy birth, and of my mother’s misfortunes, and that I 
could not bear it, so I was forced to leave off going to see them. 

And oh! could I have but taken warning by their disasters, I had been happy 
still, for I was yet free, and had nothing brought against me; but it could not 
be, my measure was not yet filled up. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


A Voyage to Brobdingnag * 


CHAPTER ONE 


Havine been condemned, by nature and fortune, to an active and restless life, 
in two months after my return I again left my native country, and took ship- 
ping in the Downs, on the 2oth day of June, 1702, in the Adventure, Captain 
John Nicholas, a Cornishman, commander, bound for Surat. We had a very 
prosperous gale till we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where we landed 
for fresh water; but discovering a leak, we unshipped our goods and wintered 
there; for the captain falling sick of an ague, we could not leave the Cape till 
the end of March. We then set sail, and had a good voyage till we passed the 
Straits of Madagascar; but having got northward of that island, and to about 
five degrees south latitude, the winds, which in those seas are observed to blow 
a constant equal gale between the north and west, from the beginning of 
December to the beginning of May, on the 19th of April began to blow with 
much greater violence, and more westerly than usual, continuing so for twenty 
days together; during which time we were driven a little to the east of the 
Molucca Islands, and about three degrees northward of the line, as our captain 
found by an observation he took the 2d of May, at which time the wind ceased, 
and it was a perfect calm, whereat I was not a little rejoiced. But he, being a 
man well experienced in the navigation of those seas, bid us all prepare against 
a storm, which accordingly happened the day following; for a southern 
wind, called the southern monsoon, began to set in....It was a very fierce 
storm. ... 

During this storm, which was followed by a strong wind west-southwest, we 
were carried, by my computation, about five hundred leagues to the east, so 
that the oldest sailor on board could not tell in what part of the world we were. 
Our provisions held out well, our ship was staunch, and our crew all in good 
health; but we lay in the utmost distress for water. We thought it best to hold 
on the same course, rather than turn more northerly, which might have 
brought us to the northwest parts of Great Tartary, and into the Frozen Sea. 

On the 16th day of June, 1703, a boy on the topmast discovered land. On the 
17th we came in full view of a great island, or continent (for we knew not 
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whether), on the south side whereof was a small neck of land jutting out into 
the sea, and a creek too shallow to hold a ship of above one hundred tons. We 
cast anchor within a league of this creek, and our captain sent a dozen of his 
men well armed in the longboat, with vessels for water, if any could be found. 
I desired his leave to go with them, that I might see the country and make what 
discoveries I could. When we came to land we saw no river or spring, nor any 
sign of inhabitants. Our men therefore wandered on the shore to find out 
some fresh water near the sea, and I walked alone about a mile on the other 
side, where I observed the country all barren and rocky. I now began to be 
weary, and, seeing nothing to entertain my curiosity, I returned gently down 
toward the creek; and the sea being full in my view, I saw our men already 
got into the boat, and rowing for life to the ship. I was going to halloo after 
them, although it had been to little purpose, when I observed a huge creature 
walking after them in the sea, as fast as he could; he waded not much deeper 
than his knees, and took prodigious strides; but our men had got the start of 
him half a league, and the sea thereabouts being full of sharp pointed rocks, 
the monster was not able to overtake the boat. This I was afterward told, for I 
durst not stay to see the issue of that adventure; but ran as fast as I could the 
way I first went, and then climbed up a steep hill, which gave me some pros- 
pect of the country. I found it fully cultivated; but that which first surprised 
me was the length of the grass, which in those grounds that seemed to be kept 
for hay was above twenty foot high. 

I fell into a highroad, for so I took it to be, though it served to the inhabitants 
only as a footpath through a field of barley. Here I walked on for some time, 
but could see little on either side, it being now near harvest, and the corn rising 
at least forty foot. I was an hour walking to the end of this field, which was 
fenced in with a hedge of at least one hundred and twenty foot high, and the 
trees so lofty that I could make no computation of their altitude. There was a 
stile to pass from this field into the next. It had four steps, and a stone to cross 
over when you came to the uppermost. It was impossible for me to climb this 
stile, because every step was six foot high, and the upper stone above twenty. I 
was endeavoring to find some gap in the hedge, when I discovered one of the 
inhabitants in the next field, advancing toward the stile, of the same size with 
him whom I saw in the sea pursuing our boat, He appeared as tall as an ordi- 
nary spire steeple, and took about ten yards at every stride, as near as I could 
guess. I was struck with the utmost fear and astonishment, and ran to hide 
myself in the corn, from whence I saw him at the top of the stile, looking back 
into the next field on the right hand, and heard him call in a voice many de- 
grees louder than a speaking-trumpet; but the noise was so high in the air that 
at first I certainly thought it was thunder. Whereupon seven monsters, like 
himself, came toward him with reaping hooks in their hands, each hook about 
the largeness of six scythes. These people were not so well clad as the first, 
whose servants or laborers they seemed to be; for, upon some words he spoke, 
they went to reap the corn in the field where I lay. I kept from them at as great 
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a distance as I could, but was forced to move with extreme difficulty, for the 
stalks of the corn were sometimes not above a foot distant, so that I could 
hardly squeeze my body betwixt them. However, I made a shift to go forward 
till I came to a part of the field where the corn had been laid by the rain and 
wind. Here it was impossible for me to advance a step; for the stalks were so 
interwoven that I could not creep through, and the beards of the fallen ears so 
strong and pointed that they pierced through my clothes into my flesh. At the 
same time I heard the reapers not above an hundred yards behind me. Being 
quite dispirited with toil, and wholly overcome by grief and despair, I lay down 
between two ridges, and heartily wished I might there end my days. I be- 
moaned my desolate widow and fatherless children. I lamented my own folly 
and willfulness in attempting a second voyage, against the advice of all my 
friends and relations. In this terrible agitation of mind I could not forbear 
thinking of Lilliput, whose inhabitants looked upon me as the greatest prod- 
igy that ever appeared in the world; where I was able to draw an imperial fleet 
in my hand, and perform those other actions which will be recorded forever in 
the chronicles of that empire, while posterity shall hardly believe them, al- 
though attested by millions. I reflected what a mortification it must prove to 
me to appear as inconsiderable in this nation as one single Lilliputian would be 
among us. But this I conceived was to be the least of my misfortunes; for, as 
human creatures are observed to be more savage and cruel in proportion to 
their bulk, what could I expect but to be a morsel in the mouth of the first 
among these enormous barbarians that should happen to seize me? Undoubt- 
edly philosophers are in the right when they tell us that nothing is great or 
little otherwise than by comparison. It might have pleased fortune to let the 
Lilliputians find some nation, where the people were as diminutive with re- 
spect to them as they were to me. And who knows but that even this prodigious 
race of mortals might be equally overmatched in some distant part of the 
world, whereof we have yet no discovery. 

Scared and confounded as I was, I could not forbear going on with these 
reflections, when one of the reapers, approaching within ten yards of the ridge 
where I lay, made me apprehend that with the next step I should be squashed 
to death under his foot, or cut in two with his reaping-hook. And therefore 
when he was again about to move, I screamed as loud as fear could make me; 
whereupon the huge creature trod short, and, looking round about under him 
for some time, at last espied me as I lay on the ground. He considered awhile, 
with the caution of one who endeavors to lay hold on a small dangerous animal 
in such a manner that it may not be able either to scratch or to bite him, as I 
myself have sometimes done with a weasel in England. At length he ventured 
to take me up behind, by the middle, between his forefinger and thumb, and 
brought me within three yards of his eyes, that he might behold my shape 
more perfectly. I guessed his meaning, and my good fortune gave me so much 
presence of mind that I resolved not to struggle in the least as he held me in 
the air above sixty foot from the ground, although he grievously pinched my 
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sides, for fear I should slip through his fingers. All I ventured was to raise mine 
eyes toward the sun, and place my hands together in a supplicating posture, 
and to speak some words in a humble, melancholy tone, suitable to the condi- 
tion I then was in; for I apprehended every moment that he would dash me 
against the ground, as we usually do any little hateful animal which we have | 
a mind to destroy. But my good star would have it that he appeared pleased 
with my voice and gestures, and began to look upon me as a curiosity, much 
wondering to hear me pronounce articulate words, although he could not 
understand them. In the meantime I was not able to forbear groaning and 
shedding tears, and turning my head toward my sides, letting him know as 
well as I could how cruelly I was hurt by the pressure of his thumb and finger. 
He seemed to apprehend my meaning; for, lifting up the lappet of his coat, he 
put me gently into it, and immediately ran along with me to his master, who 
was a substantial farmer, and the same person I had first seen in the field. 

The farmer having (as I supposed by their talk) received such an account of 
me as his servant could give him, took a piece of small straw, about the size 
of a walking-staff, and therewith lifted up the lappets of my coat; which, it 
seems, he thought to be some kind of covering that nature had given me. He 
blew my hairs aside to take a better view of my face. He called his hinds about 
him and asked them, as I afterward learned, whether they had ever seen ‘in 
the fields any little creature that resembled me? He then placed me softly on 
the ground upon all four, but I got immediately up, and walked slowly back- 
ward and forward, to let those people see I had no intent to run away. They 
all sat down in a circle about me, the better to observe my motions. I pulled off 
my hat, and made a low bow toward the farmer. I fell on my knees, and lifted 
up my hands and eyes, and spoke several words as loud as I could; I took a 
purse of gold out of my pocket and humbly presented it to him. He received 
it on the palm of his hand, then applied it close to his eye to see what it was, 
and afterward turned it several times with the point of a pin (which he took 
out of his sleeve), but could make nothing of it. Whereupon I made a sign 
that he should place his hand on the ground. I then took the purse, and open- 
ing it, poured all the gold into his palm. There were six Spanish pieces of four 
pistoles each, besides twenty or thirty smaller coins. I saw him wet the tip of 
his little finger upon his tongue, and take up one of my largest pieces, and 
then another; but he seemed to be wholly ignorant what they were. He made 
me a sign to put them again into my purse, and the purse again into my pocket, 
which, after offering to him several times, I thought it best to do. 

The farmer, by this time, was convinced I must be a rational creature. He 
spoke often to me; but the sound of his voice pierced my ears like that of a 
water-mill, yet his words were articulate enough. I answered as loud as I 
could in several languages, and he often laid his ear within two yards of me; 
but all in vain, for we were wholly unintelligible to each other. He then sent 4 
his servants to their work, and taking his handkerchief out of his pocket, he | 
doubled and spread it on his left hand, which he placed flat on the ground, 
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with the palm upward, making me a sign to step into it, as I could easily do, 
for it was not above a foot in thickness. I thought it my part to obey; and for — 
fear of falling laid myself at full length upon the handkerchief, with the re- 
mainder of which he lapped me up to the head for further security, and in 
this manner carried me home to his house. There he called his wife and showed - 
me to her; but she screamed and ran back, as women in England do at the 
sight of a toad or a spider. However, when she had awhile seen my behavior, 
and how well I observed the signs her husband made, she was soon reconciled, 
and by degrees grew extremely tender of me. 

It was about twelve at noon, and a servant brought in dinner. It was only 
one substantial dish of meat (fit for the plain condition of a husbandman), in 
a dish of about four and twenty foot diameter. The company were the farmer , 
and his wife, three children, and an old grandmother. When they were sat 
down, the farmer placed me at some distance from him on the table, which was 
thirty foot high from the floor. I was in a terrible fright, and kept as far as I 
could from the edge, for fear of falling. The wife minced a bit of meat, then 
crumbled some bread on a trencher, and placed it before me. I made her a 
low bow, took out my knife and fork, and fell to eat, which gave them exceed- 
ing delight. The mistress sent her maid for a small dram-cup, which held about 
two gallons, and filled it with drink; I took up the vessel with much difficulty 
in both hands, and in a most respectful manner drank to her ladyship’s health, 
expressing the words as loud as I could in English, which made the*company 
laugh so heartily that I was almost deafened with the noise. This liquor tasted 
like a small cider, and was not unpleasant. Then the master made me a sign 
to come to his trencher side; but as I walked on the table, being in great sur- 
prise all the time, as the indulgent reader will easily conceive and excuse, I 
happened to stumble against a crust, and fell flat on my face, but received no 
hurt. I got up immediately, and observing the good people to be in much con- 
cern, I took my hat (which I held under my arm out of good manners), and 
waving it over my head, made three huzzas, to show I had got no mischief by 
my fall. But advancing forward toward my master (as I shall henceforth call 
him), his youngest son, who sat next him, an arch boy of about ten years old, 
took me up by the legs, and held me so high in the air that I trembled every 
limb; but his father snatched me from him, and at the same time gave him 
such a box on the left ear as would have felled a European troop of horse to 
the earth, ordering him to be taken from the table. But, being afraid the boy 
might owe me a spite, and well remembering how mischievous all children 
among us naturally are to sparrows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy-dogs, I 
fell on my knees, and, pointing to the boy, made my master to understand, as 
_ well as I could, that I desired his son might be pardoned. The father complied, 
and the lad took his seat again, whereupon I went to him, and kissed his hand, 
which my master took, and made him stroke.me gently with it. 

In the midst of dinner my mistress’ favorite cat leaped into her lap. I heard a 
noise behind me like that of a dozen stocking-weavers at work; and turning 
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my head I found it proceeded from the purring of this animal, who seemed to 
be three times larger than an ox, as I computed by the view of her head and 
one of her paws, while her mistress was feeding and stroking her. The fierce- 
ness of this creature’s countenance altogether discomposed me though I stood 
at the further end of the table, above fifty foot off, and although my mistress 
held her fast, for fear she might give a spring, and seize me in her talons. But 
it happened there was no danger; for the cat took not the least notice of me 
when my master placed me within three yards of her. And, as I have been 
always told, and found true by experience in my travels, that flying or discov- 
ering fear before a fierce animal is a certain way to make it pursue or attack 
you, so I resolved, in this dangerous juncture, to show no manner of concern. I 
walked with intrepidity five or six times before the very head of the cat, and 
came within half a yard of her; whereupon she drew herself back, as if she 
were more afraid of me. I had less apprehension concerning the dogs, whereof 
three or four came into the room as it is usual in farmers’ houses; one of which 
was a mastiff, equal in bulk to four elephants, and a greyhound, somewhat 
taller than the mastiff, but not so large. | 

When dinner was almost done the nurse came in with a child of a year old 
in her arms, who immediately spied me, and began a squall that you might 
have heard from London Bridge to Chelsea, after the usual oratory of infants, 
to get me for a plaything. The mother, out of pure indulgence, took me up, 
and put rhe toward the child, who presently seized me by the middle, and got 
my head in‘his mouth, where I roared so loud that the urchin was frightened, 
and let me drop, and I should infallibly have broke my neck, if the mother had 
not held her apron under me. The nurse, to quiet her babe, made use of a 
rattle, which was a kind of hollow vessel filled with great stones, and fastened 
by a cable to the child’s waist; but all in vain, so that she was forced to apply 
the last remedy by giving it suck. I must confess no object ever disgusted me 
so much as the sight of her monstrous breast, which I cannot tell what to com- 
pare with, so as to give the curious reader an idea of its bulk, shape, and color. 

This made me reflect upon the fair skins of our English ladies, who appear 
so beautiful to us only because they are of our own size, and their defects not 
to be seen but through a magnifying glass, where we find by experiment that 
the smoothest and whitest skins look rough and coarse and ill-colored. 

I remember when I was at Lilliput the complexions of those diminutive 
people appeared to me the fairest in the world; and talking upon this subject 
with a person of learning there, who was an intimate friend of mine, he said 
that my face appeared much fairer and smoother when he looked on me from 
the ground than it did upon a nearer view, when I took him up in my hand, 
and brought him close, which he confessed was at first a very shocking sight. 
He said he could discover great holes in my skin; that the stumps of my beard 
were ten times stronger than the bristles of a boar, and my complexion made 
up of several colors altogether disagreeable, although I must beg leave to say - 
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for myself that I am as fair as most of my sex and country, and very little 
sunburned by all my travels. 

On the other side, discoursing of the ladies in that emperor’s court, he used 
to tell me one had freckles, another too wide a mouth, a third too large a nose; 
nothing of which I was able to distinguish. I confess this reflection was obvious 
enough; which, however, I could not forbear, lest the reader might think those 
vast creatures were actually deformed: for I must do them the justice to say 
they are a comely race of people; and particularly the features of my master’s 
countenance, although he were but a farmer, when I beheld him from the 
height of sixty foot, appeared very well-proportioned. 

When dinner was done my master went out to his laborers, and, as I could 
discover by his voice and gesture, gave his wife a strict charge to take care of 
me. I was very much tired, and disposed to sleep, which my mistress perceiv- 
ing she put me on her own bed, and covered me with a clean white handker- 
chief, but larger and coarser than the mainsail of a man-of-war. 

I slept about two hours, and dreamed I was at home with my wife and chil- 
dren, which aggravated my sorrows when I awaked and found myself alone 
in a vast room, between two and three hundred foot wide, and above two hun- 
dred high, lying in a bed twenty yards wide. My mistress was gone about her 
household affairs and had locked me in. The bed was eight yards from the 
floor. . . . I wished to get down, but durst not presume to call; and if I had it 
would have been in vain, with such a voice as mine, at so great a distance as 
from the room where I lay to the kitchen where the family kept. While I was 
under these circumstances two rats crept up the curtains and ran smelling back- 
ward and forward on the bed. One of them came up almost to my face, where- 
upon I rose in a fright and drew out my hanger to defend myself. These hor- 
rible animals had the boldness to attack me on both sides, and one of them held 
his forefeet at my collar; but I had the good fortune to rip up his belly before he 
could do me any mischief. He fell down at my feet; and the other, seeing the 
fate of his comrade, made his escape, but not without one good wound on , 
the back, which I gave him as he fled, and made the blood run trickling from 
him. After this exploit I walked gently to and fro on the bed, to recover my 
breath and loss of spirits. These creatures were of the size of a large mastiff, 
but infinitely more nimble and fierce; so that, if I had taken off my belt before 
I went to sleep, I must have infallibly been torn to pieces and devoured. I meas- 
ured the tail of the dead rat, and found it to be two yards long, wanting an 
inch; but it went against my stomach to drag the carcass off the bed, where it 
lay still bleeding; I observed it had yet some life, but with a strong slash across 
the neck I thoroughly dispatched it. 

Soon after my mistress came into the room, who, seeing me all bloody, ran 
and took me up in her hand. I pointed to the dead rat, smiling, and making 
other signs to show I was not hurt; whereat she was extremely rejoiced, calling 
the maid to take up the dead rat with a pair of tongs, and throw it out of the 
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window. Then she set me on a table, where I showed her my hanger all bloody, 
and wiping it on the lappet of my coat, returned it to the scabbard. 

I hope the gentle reader will excuse me for dwelling on these and the like 
particulars, which, however insignificant they may appear to groveling vulgar 
minds, yet will certainly help a philosopher to enlarge his thoughts and imagi- 
nation, and apply them to the benefit of public as well as private life, which 
was my sole design in presenting this and other accounts of my travels to the 
world; wherein I have been chiefly studious of truth, without affecting any 
ornaments of learning or of style. But the whole scene of this voyage made so 
strong an impression on my mind, and is so deeply fixed in my memory, that, 
in committing it to paper, I did not omit one material circumstance. However, 
upon a strict review, I blotted out several passages of less moment, which were 
in my first copy, for fear of being censured as tedious and trifling, whereof 
travelers are often, perhaps not without justice, accused. 


CHAPTER TWO 


My mistress had a daughter of nine years old, a child of toward parts for her 
age, very dexterous at her needle, and skillful in dressing her baby. Her mother 
and she contrived to fit up the baby’s cradle for me against night; the cradle was 
put into a small drawer of a cabinet, and the drawer placed upon a hanging 
shelf for fear of the rats. This was my bed all the time I stayed with those 
people, though made more convenient by degrees, as I began to learn their 
language and make my wants known. This young girl was so handy that, after 
I had once or twice pulled off my clothes before her, she was able to dress and 
undress me, though I never gave her that trouble when she would let me do 
either myself. She made me seven shirts and some other linen, of as fine cloth: 
as could be got, which indeed was coarser than sackcloth; and these she con- 
stantly washed for me with her own hands. She was likewise my schoolmis- 
tress, to teach me the language; when I pointed to anything she told me the 
name of it in her own tongue, so that in a few days I was able to call for what- 
ever I had a mind to. She was very good-natured, and not above forty foot high, 
being little for her age. She gave me the name of Grildrig, which the family 
took up, and afterward the whole kingdom. The word imports what the Latins 
call nanunculus, the Italians homunceletino, and the English mannikin. To 
her I chiefly owe my preservation in that country; we never parted while I was 
there; I called her my Glumdalclitch, or little nurse, and I should be guilty of 
great ingratitude if I omitted this honorable mention of her care and affection 
toward me, which I heartily wish it lay in my power to requite as she deserves, 
instead of being the innocent, but unhappy, instrument of her disgrace, as I 
have too much reason to fear. 

It now began to be known and talked of in the neighborhood that my master 
had found a strange animal in the field, about the bigness of a splacnuck, but 
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exactly shaped in every part like a human creature; which it likewise imitated 
in all its actions; seemed to speak in a little language of its own, had already 
learned several words of theirs, went erect upon two legs, was tame and gentle, 
would come when it was called, do whatever it was bid, had the finest limbs 
in the world, and a complexion fairer than a nobleman’s daughter of three 
years old. Another farmer, who lived hard by, and was a particular friend of 
my master, came on a visit on purpose to inquire into the truth of this story. I 
was immediately produced, and placed upon a table, where I walked as I was 
commanded, drew my hanger, put it up again, made my reverence to my mas- 
ter’s guest, asked him in his own language how he did, and told him he was 
welcome, just as my little nurse had instructed me. This man, who was old, 
and dimsighted, put on his spectacles to behold me better, at which I could 
not forbear laughing very heartily, for his eyes appeared like the full moon 
shining into a chamber at two windows. Our people who discovered the cause 
of my mirth, bore me company in laughing, at which the old fellow was fool 
enough to be angry and out of countenance. He had the character of a great 
miser; and, to my misfortune, he well deserved it, by the cursed advice he gave 
my master, to show me as a sight upon a market day in the next town, which 
was half an hour’s riding, about twenty-two miles from our house. I guessed 
there was some mischief contriving, when I observed my master and his friend 
whispering long together, sometimes pointing at me; and my fears made me 
fancy that I overheard and understood some of their words. But-the next 
morning Glumdalclitch, my little nurse, told me the whole matter, which she 
had cunningly picked out from her mother. The poor girl laid me on her 
bosom, and fell a-weeping with shame and grief. She apprehended some mis- 
chief would happen to me from rude, vulgar folks, who might squeeze me to 
death, or break one of my limbs by taking me in their hands. She had also 
observed how modest I was in my nature, how nicely I regarded my honor, 
and what an indignity I should conceive it to be exposed for money as a public 
spectacle to the meanest of the people. She said her papa and mamma had 
promised that Grildrig should be hers; but now she found they meant to serve 
her as they did last year, when they pretended to give her a lamb, and yet, as 
soon as it was fat, sold it to a butcher. For my own part, I may truly affirm, that 
I was less concerned than my nurse. I had a strong hope, which never left me, 
that I should one day recover my liberty; and as to the ignominy of being 
carried about for a monster, I considered myself to be a perfect stranger in the 
country, and that such a misfortune could never be charged upon me as a 
reproach if ever I should return to England; since the king of Great Britain 
himself, in my condition, must have undergone the same distress. 

My master, pursuant to the advice of his friend, carried me in a box the next 
market day to the neighboring town, and took along with him his little daugh- 
ter, my nurse, upon a pillion behind him. The box was close on every side, 
with a little door for me to go in and out, and a few gimlet holes to let in air. 
The girl had been so careful as to put the quilt of her baby’s bed into it, for me 
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to lie down on. However, I was terribly shaken and discomposed in this jour- 
ney, though it were but of half an hour, for the horse went about forty foot at 
every step, and trotted so high that the agitation was equal to the rising and 
falling of a ship in a great storm, but much more frequent. Our journey was 
somewhat further than from London to St. Alban’s. My master alighted at an 
inn which he used to frequent; and after consulting awhile with the innkeeper, 
and making some necessary preparations, he hired the grultrud, or crier, to 
give notice through the town of a strange creature to be seen at the sign of the 
Green Eagle, not so big as a splacnuck (an animal in that country, very finely 
shaped, about six foot long), and in every part of the body resembling a human 
creature; could speak several words, and perform a hundred diverting tricks. 

I was placed upon a table in the largest room of the inn, which might be 
near three hundred foot square. My little nurse stood on a low stool close to 
the table, to take care of me, and direct what I should do. My master, to avoid a 
crowd, would suffer only thirty people at a time to see me. I walked about on 
the table as the girl commanded: she asked me questions, as far as she knew 
my understanding of the language reached, and I answered them as loud as I 
could. I turned about several times to the company, paid my humble respects, 
said they were welcome, and used some other speeches I had been taught. I 
took up a thimble filled with liquor, which Glumdialclitch had given me for 
a cup, and drank their health. I drew out my hanger, and flourished with it 
after the manner of fencers in England. My nurse gave me part of a straw, 
which I exercised as a pike, having learned the art in my youth. I was that 
day shown to twelve sets of company, and as often forced to act over again the 
same fopperies, till I was half-dead with weariness and vexation; for those who 
had seen me made such wonderful reports that the people were ready to break 
down the doors to come in. My master, for his own interest, would not suffer 
any one to touch me except my nurse; and to prevent danger, benches were set 
round the table, at such a distance as put me out of everybody’s reach. How- 
ever, an unlucky schoolboy aimed a hazelnut directly at my head, which very 
narrowly missed me; otherwise it came with so much violence that it would 
have infallibly knocked out my brains, for it was almost as large as a small 
pumpion, but I had the satisfaction to see the young rogue well beaten and 
turned out of the room. 

My master gave public notice that he would show me again the next market 
day; and in the meantime he prepared a more convenient vehicle for me, which 
he had reason enough to do; for I was so tired with my first journey, and with 
entertaining company for eight hours together, that I could hardly stand upon 
my legs, or speak a word. It was at least three days before I recovered my 
strength; and that I might have no rest at home all the neighboring gentlemen 
from a hundred miles around, hearing of my fame, came to see me at my 
master’s own house. There could not be fewer than thirty persons, with their 
wives and children (for the country was very populous); and my master de- 
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manded the rate of a full room whenever he showed me at home, although it 
were only to a single family; so that for some time I had but little ease every 
day of the week (except Wednesday, which is their Sabbath), although 1 
were not carried to the town. 

My master, finding how profitable I was like to be, resolved to carry me to 
the most considerable cities of the kingdom. Having therefore provided him- 
self with all things necessary for a long journey, and settled his affairs at home, 
he took leave of his wife, and upon the 17th of August, 1703, about two months 
after my arrival, we set out for the metropolis, situated near the middle of 
that empire, and about three thousand miles distance from our house. My mas- 
ter made his daughter Glumdalclitch ride behind him. She carried me on her 
lap, in a box tied about her waist. The girl had lined it on all sides with the 
softest cloth she could get, well quilted underneath, furnished it with her 
baby’s bed, provided me with linen and other necessaries, and made everything 
as convenient as she could. We had no other company but a boy of the house, 
who rode after us with the luggage. 

My master’s design was to show me in all the towns by the way, and to 
step out of the road for fifty or a hundred miles, to any village or person of 
quality’s house, where he might expect custom. We made easy journeys, of not 
above seven or eight score miles a day: for Glumdalclitch, on purpose to spare 
me, complained she was tired with the trotting of the horse. She often took 
me out of my box, at my own desire, to give me air, and show me the country, 
but always held me fast by a leading string. We passed over five or six rivers, 

: many degrees broader and deeper than the Nile or the Ganges; and there was 
hardly a rivulet so small as the Thames at London Bridge. We were ten weeks 
in our journey, and I was shown in eighteen large towns, besides many villages 
and private families. 

On the 26th of October we arrived at the metropolis, called in their language 
Lorbrulgrud, or Pride of the Universe. My master took a lodging in the prin- 
cipal street of the city, not far from the royal palace, and put out bills in the 
usual form, containing an exact description of my person and parts. He hired 
a large room between three and four hundred foot wide. He provided a table 
sixty foot in diameter, upon which I was to act my part, and palisadoed it round 
three foot from the edge, and as many high, to prevent my falling over. I was ` 
shown ten times a day, to the wonder and satisfaction of all people. I could 
now speak the language tolerably well, and perfectly understood every word 
that was spoken to me. Besides, I had learned their alphabet, and could make 
a shift to explain a sentence here and there; for Glumdalclitch had been my | 
instructor while we were at home and at leisure hours during our journey. She 
carried a little book in her pocket, not much larger than a Sanson’s Atlas; it 
was a common treatise for the use of young girls, giving a short account of 
their religion; out of this she taught me my letters and interpreted the words. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Tu frequent labors I underwent every day made in a few weeks a very con- 
siderable change in my health; the more my master got by me the more in- 
satiable he grew. I had quite lost my stomach, and was almost reduced to a 
skeleton. The farmer observed it, and concluding that I soon must die, resolved 
to make as good a hand of me as he could. While he was thus reasoning and 
resolving with himself, a slardral, or gentleman-usher, came from court, com- 
manding my master to carry me immediately thither for the diversion of the 
queen and her ladies. Some of the latter had already been to see me, and re- 
ported strange things of my beauty, behavior, and good sense. Her majesty, 
and those who attended her, were beyond measure delighted with my de- 
meanor. I fell on my knees, and begged the honor of kissing her imperial foot; 
but this gracious princess held out her little finger toward me after I was 
set on a table, which I embraced in both my arms, and put the tip of it with 
the utmost respect to my lips. She made me some general questions about my 
country and my travels, which I answered as distinctly and in as few words as 
I could. She asked whether I would be content to live at court? I bowed down 
to the board of the table, and humbly answered that I was my master’s slave; 
but if I were at my own disposal I should be proud to devote my life to her 
majesty’s service. She then asked my master whether he were willing to sell 
me at a good price? He, who apprehended I could not live a month, was ready 
enough to part with me, and demanded a thousand pieces of gold, which were 
ordered him on the spot, each piece being about the bigness of eight hundred 
moidores, but, allowing for the proportion of all things between that country 
and Europe, and the high price of gold among them, was hardly so great a 
sum as a thousand guineas would be in England. I then said to the queen, since 
I was now her majesty’s most humble creature and vassal, I must beg the favor 
that Glumdalclitch, who had always tended me with so much care and kind- 
ness, and understood to do it so well, might be admitted into her service and 
continue to be my nurse and instructor. 

Her majesty agreed to my petition, and easily got the farmer’s consent, who 
was glad enough to have his daughter preferred at court, and the poor girl 
herself was not able to hide her joy. My late master withdrew, bidding me 
farewell, and saying he had left me in a good service: to which I replied not 
a word, only making him a slight bow. . 

The queen observed my coldness, and when the farmer was gone out of 
the apartment, asked me the reason. I made bold to tell her majesty that I owed 
no other obligation to my late master than his not dashing out the brains of a 
poor harmless creature found by chance in his field; which obligation was 
amply recompensed by the gain he had made in showing me through half the 
kingdom, and the price he had now sold me for; that the life I had since led 
was laborious enough to kill an animal of ten times my strength; that my 
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health was much impaired by the continual drudgery of entertaining the rabble 
every hour of the day; and that if my master had not thought my life in dan- 
ger, her majesty would not have got so cheap a bargain. But as I was out of all 
fear of being ill-treated, under the protection of so great and good an empress, 
the ornament of nature, the darling of the world, the delight of her subjects, 
the phoenix of the creation; so, I hoped my late master’s apprehensions would 
appear to be groundless; for I already found my spirits to revive by the influ- 
ence of her most august presence. 

This was the sum of my speech, delivered with great improprieties and hesi- 
tation. The latter part was altogether framed in the style peculiar to that 
people, whereof I learned some phrases from Glumdalclitch while she was 
carrying me to court. 

The queen, giving great allowance for my defectiveness in speaking, was, 
however, surprised at so much wit and good sense in so diminutive an animal. 
She took me in her own hands, and carried me to the king, who was then | 
retired to his cabinet. His majesty, a prince of much gravity and austere coun- 
tenance, not well observing my shape at first view, asked the queen, after a 
cold manner, how long it was since she grew fond of a splacnuck; for such, it 
seems, he took me to be, as I lay upon my breast in her majesty’s right hand. 
But this princess, who hath an infinite deal of wit and humor, set me gently 
on my feet upon the scrutore, and commanded me to give his majesty an ac- 
count of myself, which I did in a very few words; and Glumdalclitch, who 
attended at the cabinet door, and could not endure I should be out of her sight, 
being admitted, confirmed all that had passed from my arrival at her father’s 
house. 

The king, although he be as learned a person as any in his dominions, had 
been educated in the study of philosophy, and particularly mathematics; yet, 
when he observed my shape exactly, and saw me walk erect, before I began 
to speak, conceived I might be a piece of clockwork (which is in that country 
arrived to a very great perfection), contrived by some ingenious artist. But 
when he heard my voice, and found what I delivered to be regular and rational, 
he could not conceal his astonishment. He was by no means satisfied with the 
relation I gave him of the manner I came into his kingdom, but thought it a 
story concerted between Glumdalclitch and her father, who had taught me a 
set of words, to make me sell at a higher price. Upon this imagination, he put 
several other questions to me, and still received rational answers, no otherwise 
defective than by a foreign accent, and an imperfect knowledge in the lan- 
guage, with some rustic phrases which I had learned at the farmer’s house and 
did not suit the polite style of a court. i 

His majesty sent for three great scholars, who were then in their weekly 
waiting, according to the custom in that country. These gentlemen, after they 
had awhile examined my shape with much nicety, were of different opinions 
concerning me. They all agreed that I could not be produced according to the 
regular laws of nature, because I was not framed with a capacity of preserving 
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my life, either by swiftness, or climbing of trees, or digging holes in the earth. 
They observed by my teeth, which they viewed with great exactness, that I 
was a carnivorous animal; yet, most quadrupeds being an overmatch for me, 
and field-mice, with some others, too nimble, they could not imagine how I 
should be able to support myself, unless I fed upon snails and other insects, 
which they offered, by many learned arguments, to evince that I could not 
possibly do. One of these virtuosi seemed to think that I might be an embryo, 
or abortive birth. But this opinion was rejected by the other two, who observed 
my limbs to be perfect and finished; and that I had lived several years, as it 
was manifest from my beard, the stumps whereof they plainly discovered 
through a magnifying glass. They would not allow me to be a dwarf; because 
my littleness was beyond all degrees of comparison; for the queen’s favorite 
dwarf, the smallest ever known in that kingdom, was near thirty foot high. 
After much debate, they concluded, unanimously, that I was only relplum 
scalcath, which is interpreted literally Jusus naturae; a determination exactly 
` agreeable to the modern philosophy of Europe, whose professors, disdaining 
the old evasion of occult causes, whereby the followers of Aristotle endeavor — 
in vain to disguise their ignorance, have invented this wonderful solution of 
all difficulties, to the unspeakable advancement of human knowledge. 

After this decisive conclusion, I entreated to be heard a word or two. I ap- 
plied myself to the king, and assured his majesty that I came from a country 
which abounded with several millions of both sexes, and of my own stature; 
where the animals, trees, and houses were all in proportion, and where, by 
consequence, I might be as able to defend myself, and to find sustenance as any _ 
of his majesty’s subjects could do here; which I took for a full answer to those _ 
gentlemen’s arguments. To this they only replied with a smile of contempt, 
saying that the farmer had instructed me very well in my lesson. The king, 
who had a much better understanding, dismissing his learned men, sent for — 
the farmer, who, by good fortune, was not yet gone out of town. Having, 
therefore, first examined him privately, and then confronted him with me and | 
the young girl, his majesty began to think that what we told him might pos- — 
sibly be true. He desired the queen to order that a particular care should be 
taken of me; and was of opinion that Glumdalclitch should still continue in 
her office of tending me, because he observed we had a great affection for each 
other. A convenient apartment was provided for her at court: she had a sort 
of governess appointed to take care of her education, a maid to dress her, and 
two other servants for menial offices; but the care of me was wholly appro- 
priated to herself. The queen commanded her own cabinet-maker to contrive 
a box, that might serve me for a bedchamber, after the model that Glum- 
dalclitch and I should agree upon. This man was a most ingenious artist, and 
according to my directions, in three weeks, finished for me a wooden chamber, 
of sixteen foot square, and twelve high, with sash-windows, a door, and two 
closets, like a London bedchamber. The board that made the ceiling was to . 
be lifted up and down by two hinges, to put in a bed, ready furnished by her 
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majesty’s upholsterer, which Glumdalclitch took out every day to air, made it 
with her own hands, and letting it down at night, locked up the roof over me. 
A nice workman, who was famous for little curiosities, undertook to make me 
two chairs, with backs and frames, of a substance not unlike ivory, and two 
tables, with a cabinet to put my things in. The room was quilted on all sides, 
as well as the floor and the ceiling, to prevent any accident from the carelessness 
of those who carried me, and to break the force of a jolt when I went in a 
coach. I desired a lock for my door, to prevent rats and mice from coming in. 
The smith, after several attempts, made the smallest that ever was seen among 
them, for I have known a larger at the gate of a gentleman’s house in England. 
I made a shift to keep the key in a pocket of my own, fearing Glumdalclitch 
might lose it. The queen likewise ordered the thinnest silks that could be 
gotten, to make me clothes, not much thicker than an English blanket, very 
cumbersome till I was accustomed to them. They were after the fashion of the 
kingdom, partly resembling the Persian, and partly the Chinese, and are a very 
grave and decent habit. 

The queen became so fond of my company that she could not dine without 
me. I had a table placed upon the same at which her majesty ate, just at her 
left elbow, and a chair to sit on. Glumdalclitch stood upon a stool on the floor 
near my table, to assist and take care of me. I had an entire set of silver dishes 
and plates, and other necessaries, which, in proportion to those of the queen, 
were not much bigger than what I have seen of the same kind in a London 
toy-shop, for the furniture of a baby-house; these my little nurse kept in her 
pocket in a silver box, and gave me at meals as I wanted them, always cleaning 
them herself. No person dined with the queen but the two princesses royal, 
the elder sixteen years old, and the younger at that time thirteen and a month. 
Her majesty used to put a bit of meat upon one of my dishes, out of which I 
carved for myself, and her diversion was to see me eat in miniature; for the 
queen (who had, indeed, but a weak stomach) took up, at one mouthful, as 
much as a dozen English farmers could eat at a meal; which to me was, for 
some time, a very nauseous sight. She would craunch the wing of a lark, bones 
and all, between her teeth, although it were nine times as large as that of a 
full-grown turkey; and put a bit of bread in her mouth as big as two twelve- 
penny loaves. She drank out of a golden cup, above a hogshead at a draught. 
Her knives were twice as large as a scythe, set straight upon the handle. The 
spoons, forks, and other instruments were all in the same proportion. I re- 
member when Glumdalclitch carried me, out of curiosity, to see some of the 
tables at court, where ten or a dozen of those enormous knives and forks were 
lifted up together, I thought I had never till then beheld so terrible a sight. 

It is the custom, that every Wednesday (which, as I have before observed, 
was their Sabbath) the king and queen, with the royal issue of both sexes, 
dine together in the apartment of his majesty, to whom I was now become a 
great favorite; and at these times my little chair and table were placed at his 
left hand, before one of the salt-cellars. This prince took a pleasure in convers- 
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ing with me, inquiring into the manners, religion, laws, government, and 
learning of Europe; wherein I gave him the best account I was able. His ap- 
prehension was so clear, and his judgment so exact, that he made very wise 
reflections and observations upon all I said. But, I confess, that, after I had been 
a little too copious in talking of my own beloved country, of our trade, and 
wars by sea and land, of our schisms in religion, and parties in the state, the 
prejudices of his education prevailed so far that he could not forbear taking 
me up in his right hand, and, stroking me gently with the other, after a hearty 
fit of laughing, asked me whether I were a Whig or Tory? Then turning to 
his first minister, who waited behind him with a white staff, near as tall as the 
mainmast of the Royal Sovereign, he observed how contemptible a thing was 
human grandeur, which could be mimicked by such diminutive insects as I; 
and yet, said he, I dare engage these creatures have their titles and distinctions 
of honor; they contrive little nests and burrows, that they call houses and cities; 
they make a figure in dress and equipage; they love, they fight, they dispute, 
they cheat, they betray! And thus he continued on, while my color came and 
went several times, with indignation, to hear our noble country, the mistress 
of arts and arms, the scourge of France, the arbitress of Europe, the seat of 
virtue, piety, honor, and truth, the pride and envy of the world, so contemptu- 
ously treated. 

But as I was not in a condition to resent injuries, so upon mature thoughts I 
began to doubt whether I was injured or no. For, after having been accustomed 
several months to the sight and converse of this people, and observed every 
object upon which I cast mine eyes to be of proportionable magnitude, the hor- 
ror I had first conceived from their bulk and aspect was so far worn off that 
if I had then beheld a company of English lords and ladies in their finery and 
birthday clothes, acting their several parts in the most courtly manner of strut- 
ting, and bowing, and prating; to say he truth, I should have been strongly 
tempted to laugh as much at them as the king and his grandees did at me. 
Neither, indeed, could I forbear smiling at myself, when the queen used to 
place me upon her hand toward a looking glass, by which both our persons 
appeared before me in full view together; and there could be nothing more 
ridiculous than the comparison; so that I really began to imagine myself 
dwindled many degrees below my usual size. 

Nothing angered and mortified me so much as the queen’s dwarf; who 
being of the lowest stature that was ever in that country (for I verily think he 
was not full thirty foot high), became so insolent at seeing a creature so much 
beneath him, that he would always affect to swagger and look big as he passed 
by me in the queen’s antechamber, while I was standing on some table, talk- 
ing with the lords or ladies of the court, and he seldom failed of a smart word 
or two upon my /ittleness; against which I could only revenge myself by calling 
him brother, challenging him to wrestle, and such repartees as are-usual in the 
mouths of court pages. One day, at dinner, this malicious little cub was so net- 
ued with something I had said to him, that, raising himself upon the frame of - 
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her majesty’s chair, he took me up by the middle, as I was sitting down, not - 
thinking any harm, and let me drop into a large silver bow] of cream, and then 
ran away as fast as he could. I fell over head and ears, and, if I had not been 
a good swimmer, it might have gone very hard with me; for Glumdalclitch in 
that instant happened to be at the other end of the room, and the queen was 
in such a fright that she wanted presence of mind to assist me. But my little 
nurse ran to my relief, and took me out, after I had swallowed above a quart 
of cream. I was put to bed: however, I received no other damage than the loss 
of a suit of clothes, which was utterly spoiled. The dwarf was soundly whipped, 
and, as a further punishment, forced to drink up the bow] of cream into which 
he had thrown me; neither was he ever restored to favor, for soon after the 
queen bestowed him on a lady of high quality, so that I saw him no more, to 
my very great satisfaction; for I could not tell to what extremity such a mali- 
cious urchin might have carried his resentment. 

He had before served me a scurvy trick, which set the queen a-laughing, al- 
though at the same time she was heartily vexed, and would have immediately 
cashiered him if I had not been so generous as‘to intercede. Her majesty had 
taken a marrow-bone upon her plate, and, after knocking out the marrow, 
placed the bone again in the dish erect, as it stood before; the dwarf, watching 
his opportunity while Glumdalclitch was gone to the sideboard, mounted the 
stool she stood on to take care of me at meals, took me up in both hands, and, 
squeezing my legs together, wedged them into the marrow-bone above my 
waist, where I stuck for some time, and made a very ridiculous figure. I be- 
lieve it was near a minute before any one knew what was become of me, for 
I thought it below me to cry out. But, as princes seldom get their meat hot, my 
legs were not scalded, only my stockings and breeches in a sad condition, The 
dwarf, at my entreaty, had no other punishment than a sound whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the queen upon the account of my fearfulness, 
and she used to ask me whether the people of my country were as great cow- 
ards as myself? The occasion was this: The kingdom is much pestered with 
flies in summer; and these odious insects, each of them as big as a Dunstable 
lark, hardly gave me any rest while I sat at dinner, with their continual hum- 
ming and buzzing about mine ears. They would sometimes alight upon my 
victuals, and sometimes they would fix upon my nose or forehead, where they 
stung me to the quick, smelling very offensively; and I could easily trace that 
viscous matter, which, our naturalists tell us, enables those creatures to walk 
with their feet upward upon a ceiling. I had much ado to defend myself against 
these detestable animals, and could not forbear starting when they came on 
my face. It was the common practice of the dwarf to catch a number of these 
insects in his hand, as schoolboys do among us, and let them out suddenly 
under my nose, on purpose to frighten me and divert the queen: My remedy 
was to cut them in pieces with my knife, as they flew in the air, wherein my 
dexterity was much admired. 

I remember, one morning, when Glumdalclitch had set me in my box upon 
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a window, as she usually did in fair days, to give me air (for I durst not ven- 
ture to let the box be hung on a nail out of the window, as we do with cages 
in England), after I had lifted up one of my sashes, and sat down at my table 
to eat a piece of sweet cake for my breakfast, above twenty wasps, allured by 
the smell, came flying into the room, humming louder than the drones of as 
many bagpipes. Some of them seized my cake, and carried it piecemeal away; 
others flew about my head and face, confounding me with the noise and put- 
ting me in the utmost terror of their stings. However, I had the courage to 
rise and draw my hanger, and attack them in the air. I dispatched four of 
them, but the rest got away, and I presently shut my window. These creatures 
were as large as partridges; I took out their stings, found them an inch and 
a half long, and as sharp as needles. I carefully preserved them all; and having 
since shown them, with some other curiosities, in several parts of Europe, 
upon my return to England I gave three of them to Gresham College, and 
kept the fourth for myself. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I now intend to give the reader a short description of this country, as far as I 
traveled in it, which was not above two thousand miles round Lorbrulgrud the 
metropolis; for the queen, whom I always attended, never went further when 
she accompanied the king in his progresses, and there stayed till his majesty 
returned from viewing his frontiers. The whole extent of this prince’s do- 
minions reacheth about six thousand miles in length, and from three to five 
in breadth: from whence, I cannot but conclude that our geographers of Eu- 
rope are in a great error by supposing nothing but sea between Japan and Cal- 
ifornia; for, it was ever my opinion, that there must be a balance of earth to 
counterpoise the great continent of Tartary; and therefore they ought to cor- 
rect their maps and charts, by joining this vast tract of land to the northwest 
parts of America, wherein I shall be ready to lend them my assistance. 

The kingdom is a peninsula, terminated to the northeast by a ridge of moun- 
tains thirty miles high, which are altogether impassable, by reason of the vol- 
canoes upon the tops; neither do the most learned know what sort of mortals 
inhabit beyond those mountains, or whether they be inhabited at all. On the 
three other sides it is bounded by the ocean. There is not one seaport in the 
whole kingdom: and those parts of the coasts into which the rivers issue are 
so full of pointed rocks, and the sea generally so rough, that there is no ventur- 
ing with the smallest of their boats; so that these people are wholly excluded 
from any commerce with the rest of the world. But the large rivers are full of 
vessels and abound with excellent fish; for they seldom get any from the sea, 
because the sea-fish are of the same size with those in Europe, and consequently 
not worth catching; whereby it is manifest that nature, in the ‘production of 
plants and animals of so extraordinary a bulk is wholly confined to this conti- ` 
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nent, of which I leave the reasons to be determined by philosophers. However, 
now and then, they take a whale that happens to be dashed against the rocks, 
which the common people feed on heartily. These whales I have known so 
large that a man could hardly carry one upon his shoulders; and sometimes, 
for curiosity, they are brought in hampers to Lorbrulgrud. I saw one of them 
in a dish at the king’s table, which passed for a rarity, but I did not observe he 
was fond of it; for I think, indeed, the bigness disgusted him, although I have 
seen one somewhat larger in Greenland. 

The country is well inhabited, for it contains fifty-one cities, near a hundred 
walled towns, and a great number of villages. To satisfy my curious reader, it 
may be sufficient to describe Lorbrulgrud. This city stands upon almost two 
equal parts, on each side the river that passes through. It contains above eighty 
thousand houses, and about six hundred thousand inhabitants. It is in length 
three glongluns (which make about fifty-four English miles), and two and a 
half in breadth; as I measured it myself in the royal map, made by the king’s 
order, which was laid on the ground on purpose for me, and extended an 
hundred feet; I paced the diameter and circumference several times barefoot, 
and, computing by the scale, measured it pretty exactly. 

The king’s palace is no regular edifice, but a heap of buildings, about seven 
miles round; the chief rooms are generally two hundred and forty foot high, 
and broad and long in proportion. A coach was allowed to Glumdalclitch and 
me, wherein her governess frequently took her out to see the town or go among 
the shops; and I was always of the party, carried in my box; although the girl, 
at my own desire, would often take me out and hold me in her hand, that 
I might more conveniently view the houses and the people, as we passed along _ 
the streets. I reckoned our coach to be about the square of Westminster Hall, 
but not altogether so high; however, I cannot be very exact. One day the gov- 
erness ordered our coachman to stop at several shops, where the beggars, 
watching their opportunity, crowded to the sides of the coach and gave me 
the most horrible spectacles that ever an English eye beheld. There was a 
woman with a cancer in her breast, swelled to a monstrous size and full of 
holes. There was a fellow with a wen in his neck, larger than five woolpacks; 
and another with a'couple of wooden legs, each about twenty foot high. But 
the most hateful sight of all was the lice crawling on their clothes. I could 
see distinctly the limbs of these vermin with my naked eye, much better than 
those of a European louse through a microscope, and their snouts, with which 
they rooted like swine. They were the first I had ever beheld, and I should 
have been curious enough to dissect one of them, if I had had proper instru- 
ments, which I unluckily left behind me in the ship, although, indeed, the © 
sight was so nauseous that it perfectly turned my stomach. 

Besides the large box in which I was usually carried, the queen ordered a 
smaller one to be made for me, of about twelve foot square, and ten high, for 
the convenience of traveling; because the other was somewhat too large for 
Glumdalclitch’s lap, and cumbersome in the coach. It was made by the same 
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artist, whom I directed in the whole contrivance. This traveling closet was 
an exact square with a window in the middle of three of the squares, and 
each window was latticed with iron wire on the outside, to prevent accidents 
in long journeys. On the fourth side, which had no window, two strong 
staples were fixed, through which the person that carried me, when I had 
a mind to be on horseback, put in a leathern belt, and buckled it about his 
waist. This was always the office of some grave, trusty servant in whom | 
could confide, whether I attended the king and queen in their progresses, 
or were disposed to see the gardens, or pay a visit to some great lady or 
minister of state in the court, when Glumdalclitch happened to be out of 
order; for I soon began to be known and esteemed among the greatest of- 
ficers, I suppose more upon account of their majesties’ favor than any merit 
of my own. In journeys, when I was weary of the coach, a servant on horse- 
back would buckle on my box, and place it upon a cushion before him; and ` 
there I had a full prospect of the country on three sides, from my three win- 
dows. I had, in this closet, a field-bed and a hammock hung from the ceil- 
ing, two chairs and a table, neatly screwed to the floor, to prevent being tossed 
about by the agitation of the horse or the coach. And having been long used 
to sea voyages, those motions, although sometimes very violent, did not much 
discompose me. 

Whenever I had a mind to see the town, it was always in my traveling closet, 
which Glumdalclitch held in her lap in a kind of open sedan, after the 
fashion of the country, borne by four men, and attended by two others in 
the queen’s livery. The people, who had often heard of me, were very curious 
to crowd about the sedan, and the girl was complaisant enough to make the 
bearers stop, and to take me in her hand that I might be more conveniently 
seen. 

I was very desirous to see the chief temple, and particularly the tower be- 
longing to it, which is reckoned the highest in the kingdom. Accordingly one — 
day my nurse carried me thither, but I may truly say I came back disappointed; 
for the height is not above three thousand foot, reckoning from the ground 
to the highest pinnacle top; which, allowing for the difference between the 
size of those people and us in Europe, is no great matter for admiration, nor 
at all equal in proportion (if I rightly remember) to Salisbury steeple. But, 
not to detract from a nation, to which, during my life, I shall acknowledge 
myself extremely obliged, it must be allowed, that whatever this famous tower 
wants in height, is amply made up in beauty and strength. For the walls are 
near an hundred foot thick, built of hewn stone, whereof each is about forty 
foot square, and adorned on all sides with statues of gods and emperors, cut 
in marble larger than the life, placed in their several niches. I measured a i 
little finger which had fallen down from one of these statues, and lay un- 
perceived among some rubbish, and found it exactly four foot and an inch 
in length. Glumdalclitch wrapped it up in a handkerchief, and carried it 
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home in her pocket, to keep among other trinkets, of which the girl was 
very fond, as children at her age usually are. l 

The king’s kitchen is indeed a noble building, vaulted at top, and about 
six hundred foot high. The great oven is not so wide, by ten paces, as the 
cupola at St. Paul’s, for I measured the latter on purpose, after my return, But 
if I should describe the kitchen-grate, the prodigious pots and kettles, the 
joints of meat turning on the spits, with many other particulars, perhaps I 
should be hardly believed; at least a severe critic would be apt to think I en- 
larged a little, as travelers are often suspected to do. To avoid which censure, 
I fear I have run too much into the other extreme; and that, if this treatise 
should happen to be translated into the language of Brobdingnag (which 
is the general name of that kingdom), and transmitted thither, the king and 
his people would have reason to complain that I had done them an injury, 
by a false and diminutive representation. 

His majesty seldom keeps above six hundred horses in his stables; they 
are generally from fifty-four to sixty foot high. But when he goes abroad 
on solemn days, he is attended, for state, by a militia guard of five hundred 
horse, which indeed I thought was the most splendid sight that could be ever 
beheld, till I saw part of his army in battalia, whereof I shall find another 
occasion to speak. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I sour» have lived happy enough in that country if my littleness had. not 
exposed me to several ridiculous and troublesome accidents, some of which I 
shall venture to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried me into the gardens of 
the court in my smaller box, and would sometimes take me out of it, and 
hold me in her hand, or set me down to walk. I remember, before the dwarf é 
left the queen, he followed us one day into those gardens, and my nurse 
having set me down, he and I being close together, near some dwarf apple- 
trees, I must needs show my wit by a silly allusion between him and the 
trees, which happens to hold in their language as it does in ours. Whereupon 
the malicious rogue, watching his opportunity when I was walking under 
one of them, shook it directly over my head, by which a dozen apples, each 
of them near as large as a Bristol barrel, came tumbling about my ears; one 
of them hit me on the back as I chanced to stoop, and knocked me down flat 
on my face; but I received no other hurt, and the dwarf was pardoned at my 
desire, because I had given the provocation. 

Another day Glumdalclitch left me on a smooth grass-plot to divert my- 
self, while she walked at some distance with her governess. In the meantime 
there suddenly fell such a violent shower of hail that I was immediately, by 
the force of it, struck to the ground; and when I was down the hailstones 
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gave me such cruel bangs all over the body as if I had been pelted with tennis- 
balls; however, I made a shift to creep on all four, and shelter myself, by 
lying flat on my face, on the lee-side of a border of lemon-thyme; but so 
bruised from head to foot that I could not go abroad in ten days. Neither 
is this at all to be wondered at, because nature in that country, observing the 
same proportion through all her operations, a hailstone is near eighteen hun- 
dred times as large as one in Europe; which I can assert upon experience, 
having been so curious to weigh and measure them. 

But a more dangerous accident happened to me in the same garden, when 
my little nurse, believing she had put me in a secure place (which I often 
entreated her to do, that I might enjoy my own thoughts), and having left 
my box at home, to avoid the trouble of carrying it, went to another part of 
the gardens with her governess and some ladies of her acquaintance. While 
she was absent, and out of hearing, a small white spaniel, belonging to one of 
the chief gardeners, having got by accident into the garden, happened to 
range near the place where I lay; the dog following the scent came directly 
up, and taking me in his mouth, ran straight to his master, wagging his tail, 
and set me gently on the ground. By good fortune he had been so well taught 
that I was carried between his teeth without the least hurt, or even tearing 
my clothes. But the poor gardener, who knew me well, and had a great kind- 
ness for me, was in a terrible fright; he gently took me up in both his hands, 
and asked me how I did? But I was so amazed and out of breath that I could 
not speak a word. In a few minutes I came to myself, and he carried me safe 
to my little nurse, who by this time had returned to the place where she 
left me, and was in cruel agonies when I did not appear nor answer when she 
called. She severely reprimanded the gardener on account of his dog. But the 
thing was hushed up, and never known at court, for the girl was afraid of 
the queen’s anger; and truly, as to myself, I thought it would not be for my 
reputation that such a story should go about. 

This accident absolutely determined Glumdalclitch never to trust me abroad 
for the future out of her sight. I had been long afraid of this resolution, and 
therefore concealed from her some little unlucky adventures that happened 
in those times when I was left to myself. Once a kite hovering over the garden 
made a stoop at me, and if I had not resolutely drawn my hanger, and run 
under a thick espalier, he would have certainly carried me away in his talons. 
Another time, walking to the top of a fresh molehill, I fell to my neck in 
the hole through which that animal had cast up the earth, and coined some 
lie, not worth remembering, to excuse myself for spoiling my clothes. I like- 
wise broke my right shin against the shell of a snail, which I happened to 
stumble over, as I was walking alone and thinking on poor England. 

I cannot tell whether I were more pleased or mortified to observe, in those 
solitary walks, that the smaller birds did not appear to be at all afraid of me, 
but would hop about within a yard distance, looking for worms and other 
food, with as much indifference and security as if no creature at all were 
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near them. I remember, a thrush had the confidence to snatch out of my hand, 
with his bill, a piece of cake that Glumdalclitch had just given me for my 
breakfast. When I attempted to catch any of these birds they would boldly 
turn against me, endeavoring to pick my fingers, which I durst not venture 
within their reach; and then they would turn back unconcerned, to hunt for 
worms or snails, as they did before. But one day, I took a thick cudgel, and 
threw it with all my strength so luckily at a linnet that I knocked him down, 
and seizing him by the neck with both my hands, ran with him in triumph 
to my nurse. However, the bird, who had only been stunned, recovering him- 
self, gave me so many boxes with his wings on both sides of my head and 
body, though I held him at arm’s length, and was out of the reach of his 
claws, that I was twenty times thinking to let him go. But I was soon relieved 
by one of our servants, who wrung off the bird’s neck, and I had him next 
day for dinner, by the queen’s command. This linnet, as near as I can re- 
member, seemed to be somewhat larger than an English swan. 

The maids of honor often invited Glumdalclitch to their apartments, and 
desired she would bring me along with her, on purpose to have the pleasure 
of seeing and touching me. They would often lay me in their bosoms, where- 
with I was much disgusted; because, to say the truth, a very offensive smell 
came from their skins; which I do not mention, or intend, to the disadvantage 
of those excellent ladies, for whom I have all manner of respect; but I con- 
ceive that my sense was more acute in proportion to my littleness, and that 
those illustrious persons were no more disagreeable to their lovers, or to each 
other, than people of the same quality are with us in England. And, after all, 
I found their natural smell was much more supportable than when they 
used perfumes, under which I immediately swooned away. I cannot forget 
that an intimate friend of mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a warm day, 
when I had used a good deal of exercise, to complain of a strong smell about 
me, although I am as little faulty that way as most of my sex; but I suppose 
his faculty of smelling was as nice with regard to me as mine was to that of 
this people. Upon this point I cannot forbear doing justice to the queen my 
mistress, and Glumdalclitch my nurse, whose persons were as sweet as those 
of any lady in England. 

One day, a young gentleman, who was nephew to my nurse's governess, 
came and pressed them both to see an execution. It was of a man who had 
murdered one of that gentleman’s intimate acquaintance. Glumdalclitch was 
prevailed on to be of the company, very much against her inclination, for 
she was naturally tender hearted; and as for myself, although I abhorred such 
kind of spectacles, yet my curiosity tempted me to see something that I thought 
must be extraordinary. The malefactor was fixed in a chair upon a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, and his head.cut off at a blow, with a sword of about 
forty foot long. The veins and arteries spouted up such a prodigious quantity 
of blood, and so high in the air, that the great jet-d’eau at Versailles was not 
equal for the time it lasted; and the head, when it fell on the scaffold floor, 
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gave such a bounce as made me start, although I were at least half an English 
mile distant. 

The queen, who often used to hear me talk of my sea voyages, and took 
all occasions to divert me when I was melancholy, asked me whether I under- 
stood how to handle a sail or an oar, and whether a little exercise of rowing 
might not be convenient for my health? I answered that I understood both 
very well; for although my proper employment had been to be surgeon or 
doctor to the ship, yet often upon a pinch I was forced to work like a common 
mariner. But I could not see how this could be done in their country, where 
the smallest wherry was equal to a first-rate man-of-war among us; and such 
a boat as I could manage would never live in any of their rivers. Her majesty ` 
said, if I would contrive a boat, her own joiner should make it, and she would 
provide a place for me to sail in. The fellow was an ingenious workman, and 
by my instructions, in ten days finished a pleasure-boat, with all its tackling, 
able conveniently to hold eight Europeans. When it was finished the queen 
was so delighted that she ran with it in her lap to the king, who ordered it 
to be put into a cistern full of water, with me in it, by way of trial, where 
I could not manage my two sculls, or little oars, for want of room. But the 
queen had before contrived another project. She ordered the joiner to make 
a wooden trough of three hundred foot long, fifty broad, and eight deep; 
which, being well pitched, to prevent leaking, was placed on the floor, along 
the wall, in an outer room of the palace. It had a cock near the bottom to 
let out the water, when it began to grow stale; and two servants could easily 
fill it in half an hour. Here I often used to row for my own diversion, as 
well as that of the queen and her ladies, who thought themselves well enter- 
tained with my skill and agility. Sometimes I would put up my sail, and 
then my business was only to steer, while the ladies gave me a gale with their 
fans; and, when they were weary, some of their pages would blow my sail 
forward with their breath, while I showed my art by steering starboard or 
larboard as I pleased. When I had done, Glumdalclitch always carried back 
my boat into her closet, and hung it on a nail to dry. 

In this exercise I once met an accident which had like to have cost me my 
life; for, one of the pages having put my boat into the trough, the governess 


who attended Glumdalclitch very officiously lifted me up, to place mein the 


boat; but I happened to slip through her fingers, and should have infallibly 
fallen down forty foot, upon the floor, if, by the luckiest chance in the world, 
I had not been stopped by a corking-pin that stuck in the good gentlewoman’s 
stomacher; the head of the pin passed between my shirt and the waistband of 
my breeches, and thus I was held by the middle in the air till Glumdalclitch 
ran to my relief. 

Another time, one of the servants, whose office it was to fill my trough every 
third day with fresh water, was so careless as to let a huge frog (not perceiv- 
ing it) slip out of his pail. The frog lay concealed till I was put into my boat, 
but then, seeing a resting-place, climbed up, and made it lean so much on 
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one side that I was forced to balance it with all my weight on the other, to 
prevent overturning. When the frog was got in it hopped at once half the 
length of the boat; and then over my head, backward and forward, daubing 
my face and clothes with its odious slime. The largeness of its features made 
it appear the most deformed animal that can be conceived. However, I desired 
Glumdalclitch to let me deal with it alone. I banged it a good while with one 
of my sculls, and at last forced it to leap out of the boat. 

But the greatest danger I ever underwent in that kingdom was from a 
monkey, who belonged to one of the clerks of the kitchen. Glumdialclitch had 
locked me up in her closet, while she went somewhere upon business or a 
visit. The weather being very warm, the closet window was left open, as well 
as the windows and the door of my bigger box, in which I usually lived, be- 
cause of its largeness and conveniency. As I sat quietly meditating at my table 
I heard something bounce in at the closet window, and skip about from one 
side to the other: whereat, although I was much alarmed, yet I ventured to 
look out, but not stirring from my seat; and then I saw this frolicsome ani- 
mal frisking and leaping up and down, till at last he came to my box, which 
he seemed to view with great pleasure and curiosity, peeping in at the door 
and every window. I retreated to the further corner of my room or box; but 
the monkey, looking in at every side, put me into such a fright that I wanted 
presence of mind to conceal myself under the bed, as I might easily have 
done. After some time spent in peeping, grinning, and chattering, he at last 
espied me; and, reaching one of his paws in at the door, as a cat does when 
she plays with a mouse, although I often shifted place to avoid him, he at 
length caught hold of the lappet of my coat (which, being made of that coun- 
try cloth, was very thick and strong), and dragged me out. He took me up 
in his right forefoot, and held me as a nurse does a child she is going to 
suckle, just as I have seen the same sort of creature do with a kitten in Europe; 
and when I offered to struggle he squeezed me so hard that I thought it 
more prudent to submit. I have good reason to believe that he took me for a 
young one of his own species, by his often stroking my face very gently with 
his other paw. In these diversions he was interrupted by a noise at the closet- 
door, as if somebody were opening it, whereupon he suddenly leaped up to 
the window at which he had come in, and thence upon the leads and gutters, 
walking upon three legs, and holding me in the fourth, till he clambered up 
to a roof that was next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch give a shriek at the 
moment he was carrying me out. The poor girl was almost distracted; that 
quarter of the palace was all in an uproar; the servants ran for ladders; the 
monkey was seen by hundreds in the court sitting upon the ridge of a build- 
ing, holding me like a baby in one of his forepaws, and feeding me with the 
other, by cramming into my mouth some victuals he had squeezed out of the 
bag on one side of his chaps, and patting me when I would not eat, whereat 
many of the rabble below could not forbear laughing; neither do I think they 
justly ought to be blamed, for without question the sight was ridiculous enough: 
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to everybody but myself. Some of the people threw up stones, hoping to drive 
the monkey down; but this was strictly forbidden, or else, very probably, my 
brains had been dashed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and mounted by several men, which the 
monkey observing, and finding himself almost encompassed, not being able 
to make speed enough with his three legs, let me drop on a ridge tile, and 
made his escape. Here I sat for some time, three hundred yards from the 
ground, expecting every moment to be blown down by the wind, or to fall 
by my own giddiness, and come tumbling over and over from the ridge to 
the eaves; but an honest lad, one of my nurse’s footmen, climbed up, and, 
putting me into his breeches-pocket, brought me down safe. 

I was almost choked with the filthy stuff the monkey had crammed down 
my throat; but my dear little nurse picked it out of my mouth with a small 
needle, and then I fell a-vomiting, which gave me great relief. Yet I was so 
weak and bruised in the sides by the squeezes given me by this odious animal 
that I was forced to keep my bed a fortnight. The king, queen, and all the 
court, sent every day to inquire after my health; and her majesty made me 
several visits during my sickness. The monkey was killed, and an order 
made that no such animal should be kept about the palace. 

When I attended the king after my recovery, to return him thanks for his 
favors, he was pleased to rally me a good deal upon this adventure. He asked 
me what my thoughts and speculations were while I lay in the monkey’s 
paw; how I liked the victuals he gave me; his manner of feeding; and whether 
the fresh air on the roof had sharpened my stomach? He desired to know 
what I would have done upon such an occasion in my own country. I told 
his majesty that in Europe we had no monkeys, except such as were brought 
for curiosities from other places, and so small that I could deal with a dozen 
of them together, if they presumed to attack me. And as for that monstrous 
animal with whom I was so lately engaged (it was indeed as large as an 
elephant), if my fears had suffered me to think so far as to make use of my 
hanger (looking fiercely, and clapping my hand upon the hilt as I spoke), 
when he poked his paw into my chamber, perhaps I should have given him 
such a wound as would have made him glad to withdraw it with more haste 
than he put it in. This I delivered in a firm tone, like a person who was 
jealous lest his courage should be called in question. However, my speech 
produced nothing else besides a loud laughter, which all the respect due to 
his majesty from those about him could not make them contain. This made _ 
me reflect how vain an attempt it is for a man to endeavor doing himself 
honor among those who are out of all degree of equality or comparison with 
him. And yet I have seen the moral of my own behavior very frequent in 
England since my return; where a little, contemptible varlet, without the least 
title to birth, person, wit, or common sense, shall presume to look with im- 
portance, and put himself upon a foot with the greatest persons of the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


I usen to attend the king’s levee once or twice a week, and had often seen him 
under the barber’s hand, which, indeed, was at first very terrible to behold; 
for the razor was almost twice as long as an ordinary scythe. His majesty, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, was only shaved twice a week. I once 
prevailed on the barber to give me some of the suds or lather, out of which 
I picked forty or fifty of the strongest stumps of hair. I then took a piece of 
fine wood, and cut it like the back of a comb, making several holes in it at 
equal distance with as small a needle as I could get from Glumdalclitch. I fixed 
in the stumps so artificially, scraping and sloping them with my knife toward 
the points, that I made’a very tolerable comb; which was a seasonable supply, 
my own being so much broken in the teeth that it was almost useless, neither 
did I know any artist in that country so nice and exact as would undertake 
to make me another. 

And this puts me in mind of an amusement, wherein I spent many of my 
leisure hours. I desired the queen’s woman to save for me the combings of 
her majesty’s hair, whereof in time I got a good quantity; and consulting with 
my friend the cabinet maker, who had received general orders to do little 
jobs for me, I directed him to make two chair-frames, no larger than those 
I had in my box, and then to bore little holes with a fine awl round those 
parts where I designed the backs and seats; through these holes I wove the 
strongest hairs I could pick out, just after the manner of cane chairs in Eng- 
land. When they were finished I made a present of them to her majesty, who 
kept them in her cabinet, and used to show them for curiosities, as indeed 
they were the wonder of every one that beheld them. The queen would have 
had me sit upon one of these chairs, but I absolutely refused to obey her, pro- 
testing I would rather die a thousand deaths than place a dishonorable part 
of my body on those precious hairs that once adorned her majesty’s head. Of 
these hairs (as I had always a mechanical genius) I likewise made a neat little 
purse, about five foot long, with her majesty’s name deciphered in gold letters, 
which I gave to Glumdalclitch by the queen’s consent. To say the truth, it 
was more for show than use, being not of strength to bear the weight of the 
larger coins, and therefore she kept nothing in it but some little toys that girls 
are fond of. 

The king, who delighted in music, had frequent concerts at court, to which 
I was sometimes carried, and set in my box on a table to hear them; but the 
noise was so great that I could hardly distinguish the tunes. I am confident 
that all the drums and trumpets of a royal army, beating and sounding 
together just at your ears, could not equal it. My practice was to have 
my box removed from the places where the performers sat as far as I 
could, then to shut the doors and windows of it, and draw the window- 
curtains, after which I found their music not disagreeable. 
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I had learned in my youth to play a little upon the spinet. Glumdalclitch | 
kept one in her chamber, and a master attended twice a week to teach her; 
I call it a spinet, because it somewhat resembled that instrument, and was 
played upon in the same manner. A fancy came into my head that I would 
entertain the king and queen with an English tune upon this instrument. 
But this appeared extremely difficult; for the spinet was near sixty foot long, 
each key being almost a foot wide, so that with my arms extended I could’ 
not reach to above five keys, and to press them down required a good smart 
stroke with my fist, which would be’'too great a labor, and to no purpose. The 
method I contrived was this: I prepared two round sticks about the bigness 
of common cudgels; they were thicker at one end than the other, and I covered 
the thicker ends with a piece of a mouse’s skin, that by rapping on them I 
might neither damage the tops of the keys nor interrupt the sound. Before the 
spinet a bench was placed, about four feet below the keys, and I was put upon 
the bench. I ran sidelong upon it, that way and this, as fast as I could, banging 
the proper keys with my two sticks, and made a shift to play a jig, to the 
great satisfaction of both their majesties; but it was the most violent exercise 
I ever underwent; and yet I could not strike above sixteen keys, nor con- 
sequently play the bass and treble together, as other artists do; which was a 
great disadvantage to my performance. 

The king, who, as I before observed, was a prince of excellent understand- 
ing, would frequently order that I should be brought in my box and set upon 
the table in his closet; he would then command me to bring one of my chairs 
out of the box and sit down within three yards’ distance upon the top of the 
cabinet, which brought me almost to a level with his face. In this manner I 
had several conversations with him. I one day took the freedom to tell his 
majesty that the contempt he discovered toward Europe, and the rest of the 
= world, did not seem answerable to those excellent qualities of mind that he 
was master of; that reason did not extend itself with the bulk of the body: 
on the contrary, we observed in our country that the tallest persons were 
usually least provided with it; that among other animals, bees and ants had 
the reputation of more industry, art, and sagacity, than many of the larger 
kinds; and that, as inconsiderable as he took me to be, I hoped I might live to 
do his majesty some signal service. The king heard me with attention, and 
began to conceive a much better opinion of me than he had ever before. He 
desired I would give him as exact an account of the government of England 
as I possibly could; because, as fond as princes commonly are of their own 
customs (for so he conjectured of other monarchs by my former discourses), 
he should be glad to hear of anything that might deserve imitation. 

Imagine with thyself, courteous reader, how often I then wished for the 
tongue of Demosthenes or Cicero, that might have enabled me to celebrate 
the praise of my own dear native country in a style equal to its merits and 
felicity. 


I began my discourse by informing his majesty that our dominions con- 
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sisted of two islands, which composed three mighty kingdoms, under one 
sovereign, besides our plantations in America. I dwelt long upon the fertility — 
of our soil, and the temperature of our climate. I then spoke at large upon 
the constitution of an English parliament; partly made up of an illustrious 
body, called the House of Peers, persons of the noblest blood, and of the 
most ancient and ample patrimonies. I described that extraordinary care always 
taken of their education in arts and arms, to qualify them for being counselors 
both'to the king and kingdom; to have a share in the legislature; to be mem- 
bers of the highest court of judicature, from whence there can be no appeal; 
and to be champions always ready for the defense of their prince and country, 
by their valor, conduct, and fidelity. That these were the ornament and bul- 
wark of the kingdom, worthy followers of their most renowned ancestors, 
whose honor had been the reward of their virtue, from which their posterity 
were never once known to degenerate. To these were joined several holy 
persons, as: part of that assembly, under the title of bishops, whose peculiar 
business it is to take care of religion and of those who instruct the people 
therein. These were searched and sought out through the whole nation, by the 
prince and his wisest counselors, among such of the priesthood as were most 
deservedly distinguished by the sanctity of their lives and the depth of their 
erudition; who were indeed the spiritual fathers of the clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the parliament consisted of an assembly called the 
House of Commons, who were all principal gentlemen, freely picked and 
culled out by the people themselves, for their great abilities and love of their 
country, to represent the wisdom of the whole nation. And that these two 
bodies made up the most august assembly in Europe; to whom, in conjunc- 
tion with the prince, the whole legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the courts of justice; over which the judges, those 
venerable sages and interpreters of the law, presided, for determining the dis- 
puted rights and properties of men, as well as for the punishment of vice 
and protection of innocence. I mentioned the prudent management of our 
treasury; the valor and achievements of our forces, by sea and land. I com- 
puted the number of our people by reckoning how many millions there 
might be of each religious sect, or political party, among us. I did not omit 
even our sports and pastimes, or any other particular which I thought might 
redound to the honor of my country. And I finished all with a brief historical 
account of affairs and events in England for about a hundred years past. 

This conversation was not ended under five audiences, each of several 
hours; and the king heard the whole with great attention, frequently taking 
notes of what I spoke, as well as memorandums of all questions he intended 
to ask me. 

When I had put an end to these long discourses, his majesty, in a sixth au- 
dience, consulting his notes, proposed many doubts, queries, and objections 
upon every article. He asked what methods were used to cultivate the minds 
and bodies of our young nobility, and in what kind of business they commonly 
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spent the first and teachable part of their lives? What course was taken to 
supply that assembly, when any noble family became extinct? What qualifica- 
tions were necessary in those who are to be created new lords; whether the 
humor of the prince, a sum of money to a court lady or a prime minister, 
or a design of strengthening a party opposite to the public interest, ever hap- 
pened to be motives in those advancements? What share of knowledge these 
lords had in the laws of their country, and how they came by it, so as to 
enable them to decide the properties of their fellow subjects in the last resort? 
Whether they were always so free from avarice, partialities, or want, that a 
bribe, or some other sinister view, could have no place among them? Whether 
those holy lords I spoke of were always promoted to that rank upon account 
of their knowledge in religious matters, and the sanctity of their lives; had 
never been compliers with the times, while they were common priests; or 
slavish prostitute chaplains to some nobleman, whose opinions they continued 
servilely to follow, after they were admitted into that assembly ? 

He then desired to know what arts were practiced in electing those whom 

I called commoners; whether a stranger, with a strong purse, might not in- 
fluence the vulgar voters to choose him before their own landlord, or the 
most considerable gentleman in the neighborhood? How it came to pass that 
people were so violently bent upon getting into this assembly, which I allowed 
to be a great trouble and expense, often to the ruin of their families, without 
any salary or pension; because this appeared such an exalted strain of virtue 
and public spirit that his majesty seemed to doubt it might possibly not be 
always sincere. And he desired to know whether such zealous gentlemen could 
have any views of refunding themselves for the charges and trouble they 
were at, by sacrificing the public good to the designs of a weak and vicious 
prince, in conjunction with a corrupted ministry. He multiplied his questions, 
and sifted me thoroughly upon every part of this head, proposing numberless 
inquiries and objections, which I think it not prudent or convenient to repeat. 
Upon what I said in relation to our courts of justice, his majesty desired 
to be satisfied in several points, and this I was the better able to do, having been 
formerly almost ruined by a long suit in the Chancery, which was decreed 
for me, with costs. He asked what time was usually spent in determining 
between right and wrong, and what degree of expense? Whether advocates 
and orators had liberty to plead in causes manifestly known to be unjust, 
vexatious, or oppressive? Whether party, in religion or politics, were ob- 
served to be of any weight in the scale of justice? Whether those pleading ora- 
tors were persons educated in the general knowledge of equity, or only in 
provincial, national, and other local customs? Whether they or their judges 
had any part in penning those laws, which they assumed the liberty of in- 
terpreting and glossing upon at their pleasure? Whether they had ever, at 
different times, pleaded for and against the same cause, and cited precedents 
to prove contrary opinions? Whether they were a rich or a poor corpora- 
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tion? Whether they received any pecuniary reward for pleading or deliver-. 
ing their opinions? And particularly, whether they were ever admitted as 
members in the lower senate? 

He fell next upon the management of our treasury; and said he thought 
my memory had failed me, because I computed our taxes at about five or 
six millions a year, and when I came to mention the issues, he found they 
sometimes amounted to more than double; for the notes he had taken were 
very particular in this point, because he hoped, as he told me, that the knowl- 
edge of our conduct might be useful to him, and he could not be deceived 
in his calculations. But, if what I told him were true, he was still at a loss 
how a kingdom could run out of its estate, like a private person. He asked 
me who were our creditors, and where we found money to pay them? He 
wondered to hear me talk of such chargeable and expensive wars; that cer- 
tainly we must be a quarrelsome people, or live among very bad neighbors, 
and that our generals must needs be richer than our kings. He asked what 
business we had out of our own islands, unless upon the score of trade, or 
treaty, or to defend the coasts with our fleet? Above all, he was amazed to 
hear me talk of a mercenary standing army in the midst of peace and among 
a free people. He said if we were governed by our own consent, in the persons 
of our representatives, he could not imagine of whom we were afraid, or 
against whom we were to fight; and would hear my opinion, whether a private 
man’s house might not better be defended by himself, his children and family, 
than by half a dozen rascals, picked up at a venture in the streets for small 
wages, who might get a hundred times more by cutting their throats. 

He laughed at my odd kind of arithmetic, as he was pleased to call it, in 
reckoning the numbers of our people, by a computation drawn from the sev- 
eral sects among us in religion and politics. He said he knew no reason why 
those who entertain opinions prejudicial to the public should be obliged to 
change, or should not be obliged to conceal them. And, as it was tyranny in 
any government to require the first, so it was weakness not to enforce the 
second; for a man may be allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but not to 
vend them about for cordials. 

He observed that among the diversions of our nobility and gentry, I had 
mentioned gaming. He desired to know at what age this entertainment was 
usually taken up, and when it was laid down; how much of their time it 
employed; whether it ever went so high as to affect their fortunes; whether 
mean, vicious people, by their dexterity in that art, might not arrive at great 
riches, and sometimes keep our very nobles in dependence, as well as habitu- 
ate them to vile companions, wholly take them from the improvement of 
their minds, and force them, by the losses they have received, to learn and 
practice that infamous dexterity upon others? 

He was perfectly astonished with the historical account I gave him of our 
affairs during the last century, protesting it was only a heap of conspiracies, 
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rebellions, murders, massacres, revolutions, banishments—the very worst ef- 
fects that avarice, faction, hypocrisy, perfidiousness, cruelty, rage, madness, 
hatred, envy, lust, malice, or ambition could produce. . 

His majesty, in another audience, was at the pains to recapitulate the sum 
of all I had spoken; compared the questions he made with the answers I had 
given; then, taking me into his hands, and stroking me gently, delivered 
himself in these words, which I shall never forget, nor the manner he spoke 
them in: “My little friend Grildrig, you have made a most admirable panegyric 
upon your country; you have clearly proved that ignorance, idleness, and vice 
are the proper ingredients for qualifying a legislator; that laws are best ex- 
plained, interpreted, and applied, by those whose interests and abilities lie 
in perverting, confounding, and eluding them. I observe among you some 
lines of an institution, which, in its original, might have been tolerable, but 
these half-erased, and the rest wholly blurred and blotted by corruptions. It 
doth not appear from all you have said how any one perfection is required 
toward the procurement of any one station among you; much less, that men 
are ennobled on account of their virtue; that priests are advanced for their 
piety or learning; soldiers, for their conduct or valor; judges, for their in- 
tegrity; senators, for the love of their country; or counselors, for their wisdom. 
As for yourself,” continued the king, “who have spent the greatest part of 
your life in traveling, I am well disposed to hope you may hitherto -have 
escaped many vices of your country. But, by what I have gathered from 
your own relation, and the answers I have with much pains wringed and 
extorted from you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of your natives to be the 
most pernicious race of little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered to 
crawl upon the surface of the earth.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Norutnc but an extreme love of truth could have hindered me from conceal- 
ing this part of my story. It was in vain to discover my resentments, which 
were always turned into ridicule; and I was forced to rest with patience, 
while my noble and most beloved country was so injuriously treated. I am as 
heartily sorry as any of my readers can possibly be that such an occasion was 
given; but this prince happened to be so curious and inquisitive upon every 
particular that it could not consist either with gratitude or good manners to 
refuse giving him what satisfaction I was able. Yet this much I may be al- 
lowed to say in my own vindication, that I artfully eluded many of his ques- 
tions, and gave to every point a more favorable turn, by many degrees, than ` 
the strictness of truth would allow; for I have always borne that laudable 
partiality to my own country which Dionysius Halicarnassensis, with so much 
justice, recommends to a historian: I would hide the frailties and deformities 
of my political mother, and place her virtues and beauties in the most ad- 
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vantageous light. This was my sincere endeavor, in those many discourses I 
had with that monarch, although it unfortunately failed of success. 

But great allowances should be given to a king who lives wholly secluded 
from the rest of the world, and must, therefore, be altogether unacquainted 
with the manners and customs that most prevail in other nations; the want of 
which knowledge will ever produce many prejudices, and a certain narrow- 
ness of thinking, from which we, and the politer countries of Europe, are 
wholly exempted; and it would be hard, indeed, if so remote a prince’s no- 
tions of virtue and vice were to be offered as a standard for all mankind. 

To confirm what I have now said, and further to show the miserable effects 
of a confined education, I shall here insert a passage that will hardly obtain 
belief. In hopes to ingratiate myself further into his majesty’s favor, I told 
him of an invention, discovered between three and four hundred years ago, 
to make a certain powder, into a heap of which the smallest spark of fire fall- 
ing would kindle the whole in a moment, although it were as big as a 
mountain, and make it all fly up in the air together, with a noise and agita- 
tion greater than thunder. That a proper quantity of this powder, rammed 
into an hollow tube of brass or iron, according to its bigness, would drive 
a ball of iron or lead with such violence and speed as nothing was able to 
sustain its force. That the largest balls, thus discharged, would not only 
destroy whole ranks of an army at once, but batter the strongest walls to the 
ground, sink down ships, with a thousand men in each, to the bottom of the 
sea; and when linked together by a chain, would cut through masts and 
rigging, divide hundreds of bodies in the middle, and lay all waste before them. 
That we often put this powder into large hollow balls of iron, and dis- 
charged them by an engine into some city we were besieging, which would 
rip up the pavements, tear the houses to pieces, burst and throw splinters on 
every side, dashing out the brains of all who came near. That I knew the 
ingredients very well, which were cheap and common; I understood the 
manner of compounding them, and could direct his workmen how to make 
those tubes of a size proportionable to all other things in his majesty’s king- 
dom, and the largest need not be above a hundred foot long; twenty or thirty 
of which tubes, charged with the proper quantity of powder and balls, would 
batter down the walls of the strongest town in his dominions in a few hours, 
or destroy the whole metropolis, if ever it should pretend to dispute his ab- 
solute commands. This I humbly offered to his majesty, as a small tribute 
of acknowledgment, in return of so many marks that I had received of his 
royal favor and protection. 

The king was struck with horror at the description I had given of those 
terrible. engines, and the proposal I had made. He was amazed how so im- 
potent and groveling an insect as I (these were his expressions) could enter- 
tain such inhuman ideas, and in so familiar a manner as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the scenes of blood and desolation which I had painted as 
the common effects of those destructive machines: whereof, he said, some 
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evil genius, enemy to mankind, must have been the first contriver. eat 
himself, he protested, that although few things delighted him so ‘much as: 
new discoveries in art or in nature, yet he would rather lose half his king- 
dom than be privy to such a secret; which he commanded me, as I valued 
my life, never to mention any more. l ; 

A strange effect of narrow principles and short views! That a prince pos- 
sessed of every quality which procures veneration, love, and esteem; of 
strong parts, great wisdom, and profound learning, endued with admirable 
talents for government, and almost adored by his subjects, should, from a 
nice, unnecessary scruple, whereof in Europe we can have no conception, let 
slip an opportunity put into his hands that would have made him absolute 
master of the lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of his people! Neither do 
I say this with the least intention to detract from the many virtues of that 
excellent king, whose character, I am sensible, will, on this account, be very 
much lessened in. the opinion of an English reader; but I take this defect 
among them to have risen from their ignorance, they not having hitherto re- 
duced politics into a science, as the more acute wits of Europe have done. 
For, I remember very well, in a discourse one day with the king, when I 
happened to say, there were several thousand books among us written upon 
the art of government, it gave him (directly contrary to my intention) a 
very mean opinion of our understandings. He professed both to abominate 
and despise all mystery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a prince or a 
minister. He could not tell what I meant by secrets of state, where an enemy, 
or some rival nation, were not in the case. He confined the knowledge of 
governing within very narrow bounds, to common sense and reason, to justice 
and lenity, to the speedy determination of civil and criminal causes, with some 
other obvious topics which are not worth considering. And he gave it for his 
opinion that whoever could make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and do more essential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together. 

The learning of this people is very defective, consisting only in morality, 
history, poetry, and mathematics, wherein they must be allowed to excel. But 
the last of these is wholly applied to what may be useful in life, to the 
improvement of agriculture, and all mechanical arts; so that, among us, it 
would be little esteemed. And, as to ideas, entities, abstractions, and tran- 
scendentals, I could never drive the least conception into their heads. 

No law of that country must exceed in words the number of letters in their 
alphabet, which consists only in two and twenty. But, indeed, few of them ex- 
tend even to that length. They are expressed in the most plain and simple terms, 
wherein those people are not mercurial enough to discover above one inter- 
pretation; and to write a comment upon any law is a capital crime. As to the 
decision of civil causes, or proceedings against criminals, their precedents are 
so few that they have little reason to boast of any extraordinary skill in either. 
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They have had the art of printing, as well as the Chinese, time out of 
mind: but their libraries are not very large; for that of the king’s, which is 
reckoned the biggest, doth not amount to above a thousand volumes, placed | 
in a gallery of twelve hundred foot long, whence I had liberty to borrow what 
books I pleased. The queen’s joiner had contrived, in one of Glumdalclitch’s 
rooms, a kind of wooden machine, five and twenty foot high, formed like a 
standing ladder; the steps were each fifty foot long: it was indeed a movable 
pair of stairs, the lowest end placed at ten foot distance from the wall of 
the chamber. The book I had a mind to read was put up leaning against the 
wall: I first mounted to the upper step of the ladder, and turning my face 
toward the book, began at the top of the page, and so walking to the right 
and left about eight or ten paces according to the length of the lines, till I 
had gotten a little below the level of mine eyes, and then descending gradually 
till I came to the bottom; after which I mounted again, and began the other 
page in the same manner, and so turned over the leaf, which I could easily do 
with both my hands, for it was as thick and stiff as pasteboard, and in the 
largest folios not above eighteen or twenty foot long. 

Their style is clear, masculine, and smooth, but not florid; for they avoid 
nothing more than multiplying unnecessary words, or using various expres- 
sions. I have perused many of their books, especially those in history and 
morality. Among the rest, I was much diverted with a little old treatise, 
which always lay in Glumdalclitch’s bedchamber, and belonged to her gover- 
ness, a grave elderly gentlewoman, who dealt in writings of morality and 
devotion. The book treats of the weakness of human kind, and is in little 
esteem, €xcept among the women and the vulgar. However, I was curious to 
see what an author of that country could say upon such a subject. This writer 
went through all the usual topics of European moralists, showing “how di- 
minutive, contemptible, and helpless an animal was man in his own nature; 
how unable to defend himself from the inclemencies of the air, or the fury 
of wild beasts; how much he was excelled by one creature in strength, by 
another in speed, by a third in foresight, by a fourth in industry.” He added 
“that nature was degenerated in these latter declining ages of the world, and 
could now produce only small abortive births, in comparison of those in 
ancient times.” He said, “it was very reasonable to think, not only that the 
species of men were originally much larger, but also that there must have 
been giants in former ages; which, as it is asserted by history and tradition, 
so it hath been confirmed by huge bones and skulls, casually dug up in several 
parts of the kingdom, far exceeding the common, dwindled race of men in 
our days.” He argued “that the very laws of nature absolutely required we 
should have been made, in the beginning, of a size more large and robust; 
not so liable to destruction from every little accident, of a tile falling from 
a house, or a stone cast from the hand of a boy, or of being drowned in a little 
brook.” From this way of reasoning the author drew several moral applica- 
tions, useful in the conduct of life, but needless here to repeat. For my own 
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part I could not avoid reflecting how universally this talent was spread, of 
drawing lectures on morality, or indeed rather a matter of discontent and 
repining, from the quarrels we raise with nature. And I believe, upon a strict 
inquiry, those quarrels might be shown as ill-grounded among us as they 
are among that people. ` 

As to their military affairs, they boast that the king’s army consists of an 
hundred and seventy-six thousand foot and thirty-two thousand horse—if 
that may be called an army, which is made up of tradesmen in the several 
cities, and farmers in the country, whose commanders are only the nobility 
and gentry, without pay or reward. They are indeed perfect enough in their 
exercises, and under very good discipline, wherein I saw no great merit; for 
how should it be otherwise, where every farmer is under the command of 
his own landlord, and every citizen under that of the principal men in his 
own city, chosen, after the manner of Venice, by ballot? 

I have often seen the militia of Lorbrulgrud drawn out to exercise in a 
great field near the city, of twenty miles square. They were in all not above 
twenty-five thousand foot and six thousand horse; but it was impossible for me 
to compute their number, considering the space of ground they took up. A 
cavalier, mounted on a large steed, might be about one hundred foot high. I 
have seen this whole body of horse, upon a word of command, draw their 
swords at once, and brandish them in the air. Imagination can figure nothing so 
grand, so surprising, and so astonishing! It looked as if ten thousand flashes 
of lightning were darting at the same time from every quarter of the sky. 

I was curious to know how this prince, to whose dominions there is no 
access from any other country, came to think of armies, or to teach his people 
the practice of military discipline. But I was soon informed, both by conversa- 
tion, and reading their histories; for, in the course of many ages, they have | 
been troubled with the same disease to which many other governments are 
subject; the nobility often contending for power, the people for liberty, and 
the king for absolute dominion. All which, however, happily tempered by the 
laws of that kingdom, have been sometimes violated by each of the three 
parties, and have once or more occasioned civil wars; the last whereof was 
happily put an end to by this prince’s grandfather, by a general composition; 
and the militia, then settled with common consent, hath been ever since kept 
in the strictest duty. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


I nap always a strong impulse that I should some time recover my liberty, 
though it was impossible to conjecture by what means, or to form any project 
with the least hope of succeeding. The ship in which I sailed was the first 
ever known to be driven within sight of that coast, and the king had given 
strict orders that if at any time another appeared it should be taken ashore, 
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and, with all its crew and passengers, brought in a tumbril to Lorbrulgrud.... 
I was indeed treated with much kindness; I -was the favorite of a great king 
and queen, and the delight of the whole court; but it was upon such a foot 
as ill became the dignity of human kind. I could never forget those domestic 
pledges I had left behind me. I wanted to be among people with whom I 
could ‘converse upon even terms, and walk about the streets and fields without 
fear of being trod to death like a frog or a young puppy. But my deliverance 
came sooner than I expected, and in a manner not very common; the whole 
story and circumstances of which I shall faithfully relate. 

I had now been two years in the country; and about the beginning of the 
third Glumdalclitch and I attended the king and queen in a progress to the 
south coast of the kingdom. I was carried, as usual, in my traveling-box, 
which, as I have already described, was a very convenient closet of twelve 
foot wide. And I had ordered a hammock to be fixed, by silken ropes, from 
the four corners at the top, to break the jolts when a servant carried me before 
him on horseback, as I sometimes desired; and would often sleep in my ham- 
mock while we were upon the road. On the roof of my closet, not directly 
over the middle of the hammock, I ordered the joiner to cut out a hole of 
a foot square, to give me air in hot weather, as I slept; which hole I shut at 
pleasure with a board that drew backward and forward through a groove. 

When we came to our journey’s end, the king thought proper to pass a 
few days at a palace he hath near Flanflasnic, a city within eighteen English 
miles of the seaside. Glumdalclitch and I were much fatigued; I had gotten 
a small cold, but the poor girl was so ill as to be confined to her chamber. 
I longed to see the ocean, which must be the only scene of my escape, if ever 
it should happen. I pretended to be worse than I really was, and desired leave 
to take the fresh air of the sea, with a page whom I was very fond of, and 
who had sometimes been trusted with me. I shall never forget with what un- 
willingness Glumdalclitch consented, nor the strict charge she gave the page 
to be careful of me, bursting at the same time into a flood of tears, as if she 
had some foreboding of what was to happen. The boy took me out in my box, 
about half an hour’s walk from the palace, toward the rocks of the seashore. 
I ordered him to set me down, and lifting up one of my sashes, cast many a 
wistful, melancholy look toward the sea. I found myself not very well, and 
told the page that I had a mind to take a nap in my hammock, which I hoped 
would do. me good. I got in, and the boy shut the window close down, to 
keep out the cold. I soon feel asleep, and all I can conjecture is that while I 
slept the page, thinking no danger could happen, went among the rocks to 
look for birds’ eggs, having before observed him from my window searching 
about, and picking up one or two in the clefts. Be that as it will. I found my- 
self suddenly awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was fastened 
at the top of my box for the conveniency of carriage. I felt my box raised very. 
high in the air, and then borne forward with prodigious speed. The first jolt 
had like to have shaken me out of my hammock, but afterward the motion 
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was easy enough. I called out several times as loud as I could raise my voice, 
but all to no purpose. I looked toward my windows, and could see nothing but 
the clouds and sky. I heard a noise just over my head, like the clapping of 
wings, and then began to perceive the woeful condition I was in; that some 
eagle had got the ring of my box in his beak, with an intent to let it fall on 
a rock, like a tortoise in a shell, and then pick out my body, and devour it; for 
the sagacity and smell of this bird enable him to discover his quarry at. a 
great distance, though better concealed than I could be within a two-inch 
board. 

In a little time I observed the noise and flutter of wings to increase very 
fast, and my box was tossed up and down, like a sign in a windy day. I heard 
several bangs or buffets, as I thought, given to the eagle (for such, I am certain, 
it must have been that held the ring of my box in his beak), and then, all on 
a sudden, felt myself falling perpendicularly down for above a minute, but 
with such incredible swiftness that I almost lost my breath. My fall was 
stopped by a terrible squash, that sounded louder to my ears than the cataract 
of Niagara; after which I was quite in the dark for another minute, and then 
my box began to rise so high that I could see light from the tops of my win- 
dows. I now perceived that I was fallen into the sea. My box, by the weight 
of my body, the goods that were in it, and the broad plates of iron fixed for 
strength at the four corners of the top and bottom, floated about five foot deep 
in water. I did then, and do now, suppose that the eagle, which flew away 
with my box, was pursued by two or three others, and forced to let me drop, 
while he was defending himself against the rest, who hoped to share in the 
prey. The plates of iron fastened at the bottom of the box (for those were the 
strongest) preserved the balance while it fell, and hindered it from being 
broken on the surface of the water. Every joint of it was well grooved; and 
the door did not move on hinges, but up and down like a sash, which kept 
my closet so tight that very little water came in. I got, with much difficulty, out 
of my hammock, having first ventured to draw back the slip-board on the 
roof, already mentioned, contrived on purpose to let in air, for want of which 
I found myself almost stifled. 

How often did I then wish myself with my dear Glumdalclitch, from 
whom one single hour had so far divided me! And I may say with truth, 
that, in the midst of my own misfortunes, I could not forbear lamenting my 
poor nurse, the grief she would suffer for my loss, the displeasure of the 
queen, and the ruin of her fortune. Perhaps many travelers have not been 
under greater difficulties and distress than I was at this juncture, expecting 
every moment to see my box dashed to pieces, or, at least, overset by the first 
violent blast, or a rising wave. A breach in one single pane of glass would 
have been immediate death; nor could anything have preserved the windows, 
but the strong lattice wires, placed on the outside, against accidents in travel- 
ing. I saw the water ooze in at several crannies, although the leaks were not 
considerable, and I endeavored to stop them as well as I could. I was not able 
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to lift up the roof of my closet, which otherwise I certainly should have done, 
and sat on the top of it; where I might at least preserve myself some hours 
longer than by being shut up (as I may call it) in the hold. Or, if I escaped 
these dangers for a day or two, what could I expect but a miserable death of 
cold and hunger? I was four hours under these circumstances, expecting, and 
indeed wishing, every moment to be my last. 

I have already told the reader that there were two strong staples fixed upon 
that side of my box which had no window, and into which the servant, who 
used to carry me on horseback, would put a leathern belt, and buckle it about 
his waist. Being in this disconsolate state, I heard, or at least thought I heard, 
some kind of grating noise on that side of my box where the staples were 
fixed; and soon after I began to fancy that the box was pulled or towed along 
in the sea; for I now and then felt a sort of tugging, which made the waves 
rise near the tops of my windows, leaving me almost in the dark. This gave 
me some faint hopes of relief, although I was not able to imagine how it could 
be brought about. I ventured to unscrew one of my chairs, which were always 
fastened to the floor; and having made a hard shift to screw it down again, 
directly under the slipping-board that I had lately opened, I mounted on the 
chair, and, putting my mouth as near as I could to the hole, I called for help 
in a loud voice, and in all the languages I understood. I then fastened my 
handkerchief to a stick E usually carried, and, thrusting it up the hole 
waved it several times in the air, that, if any boat or ship were near, the sea- 
men might conjecture some unhappy mortal to be shut up in the box. 

I found no effect from all I could do, but plainly perceived my closet to be 
moved along; and in the space of an hour, or better, that side of the box where 
the staples were, and had no windows, struck against something that was hard. 
I apprehended it to be a rock, and found myself tossed more than ever. I 
plainly heard a noise upon the cover of my closet, like that of a cable, and the 
grating of it as it passed through the ring. I then found myself hoisted up, by 
degrees, at least three foot higher than I was before. Whereupon I again thrust 
up my stick and handkerchief, calling for help till I was almost. hoarse. In 
return to which I heard a great shout repeated three times, giving me such 
transports of joy as are not to be conceived but by those who feel them. I 
now heard a trampling over my. head, and somebody calling through the 
hole with a loud voice, in the English tongue, “If there be anybody below, let 
them speak.” I answered, I was an Englishman, drawn, by ill fortune, into the 
greatest calamity that ever any creature underwent, and begged by all that 
was moving, to be delivered out of the dungeon I was in. The voice replied, 
I was safe, for my box was fastened to their ship, and the carpenter would 
immediately come and saw a hole in the cover, large enough to pull me out. 
I answered, that was needless and would take up too much time; for there 
was no more to be done but let one of the crew put his finger into the ring 
and take the box out of the sea into the ship, and so into the captain's cabin. 
Some of them, upon hearing me talk so wildly, thought I was mad; others 
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laughed; for indeed it never came into my head that I was now got among 
people of my own stature and strength. The carpenter came, and, in a few 
minutes, sawed a passage about four foot square, then let down a small 
ladder, upon which I mounted and from thence was taken into the ship in a 
very weak condition. 

The sailors were all in amazement, and asked me a thousand questions, 
which I had no inclination to answer. I was equally confounded at the sight 
of so many pigmies, for such I took them to be, after having so long ac- 
customed mine eyes to the monstrous objects I had left. But the captain, Mr. 
Thomas Wilcocks, an honest, worthy Shropshire man, observing I was ready 
to faint, took me into his cabin, gave me a cordial to comfort me, and made 
me turn in upon his own bed, advising me to take a little rest, of which I 
had great need. Before I went to sleep I gave him to understand that I had 
some valuable furniture in my box, too good to be lost; a fine hammock—a 
handsome field bed—two chairs—a table—and a cabinet. That my closet was 
hung on all sides, or rather quilted with silk and cotton; that, if he would let 
one of the crew bring my closet into his cabin, I would open it there before 
him, and show him my goods. The captain, hearing me utter these absurdi- 
ties, concluded I was raving; however (I suppose to pacify me), he promised 
to give order as I desired, and going upon deck, sent some of his men down 
into my closet, from whence (as I afterward found) they drew up all my 
goods, and stripped off the quilting; but the chairs, cabinet, and bedstead, 
being screwed to the floor, were much damaged by the ignorance of the sea- 
men, who tore them up by force. Then they knocked off some of the boards 
for the use of the ship, and when they had got all they had a mind for, let 
the hull drop into the sea, which, by reason of many breaches made in the 
bottom and sides, sunk to rights. And, indeed, I was glad not to have been 
a spectator of the havoc they made, because I am confident it would have 
sensibly touched me, by bringing former passages into my mind, which I had 
rather forget. . 

I slept some hours, but perpetually disturbed with dreams of the place I 
had left and the dangers I had escaped. However, upon waking, I found my- 
self much recovered. It was now about eight o’clock at night, and the captain 
ordered supper immediately, thinking I had already fasted too long. He en- 
tertained me with great kindness, observing me not to look wildly or talk 
inconsistently; and, when we were left alone, desired I would give him a rela- 
tion of my travels, and by what accident I came to be set adrift in that mon- 
strous wooden chest. He said that about twelve o’clock at noon, as he was 
looking through his glass, he spied it at a distance, and thought it was a sail, 
which he had a mind to make, being not much out of his course, in hopes of 
buying some biscuit, his own beginning to fall short. That, upon coming 
nearer, and finding his error, he sent out his longboat to discover what I was; 
that his men came back in a fright, swearing that they had seen a swimming 
house. That he laughed at their folly, and went himself in the boat, order- 
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ing his men to take a strong cable along with them. That the weather being 
calm, he rowed round me several times, observed my windows, and the wire 
lattices that defended them. That he discovered two staples upon one side, 
which was all of boards, without any passage for light. He then commanded 
his men to row up to that side, and fastening a cable to one of the staples, 
ordered them to tow my chest, as he called it, toward the ship. When it 
was there, he gave directions to fasten another cable to the ring fixed in the 
cover, and to raise up my chest with pulleys, which all the sailors were not 
able to do above two or three foot. He said they saw my stick and handker- 
chief thrust out of the hole, and concluded that some unhappy man must be 
shut up in the cavity. I asked whether he or the crew had seen any prodigious 
birds in the air about the time he first discovered me? To which he answered, 
that discoursing this matter with the sailors while I was asleep, one of them 
said he had observed three eagles flying toward the north, but remarked noth- 
ing of their being larger than the usual size; which, I suppose, must be im- 
puted to the great height they were at; and he could not guess the reason of 
my question. I then asked the captain how far he reckoned we might be from 
land? He said, by the best computation he could make, we were, at least, 
a hundred leagues. I assured him that he must be mistaken by almost half, 
for I had not left the country from whence I came above two hours before 
I dropped into the sea. Whereupon he began again to think that my brain 
was disturbed, of which he gave me a hint, and advised me to go to bed in 
a cabin he had provided. I assured him I was well refreshed with his good 
entertainment and company, and as much in my senses as ever I was in my 
life. He then grew serious, and desired to ask me freely whether I were not 
troubled in mind by the consciousness of some enormous crime, for which I 
was punished, at the command of some prince, by exposing me in that chest; 
as great criminals, in other countries, have been forced to sea in a leaky vessel, 
without provisions; for although he should be sorry to have taken so ill a 
man into his ship, yet he would engage his word to set me safe on shore at 
the first port where we arrived, He added that his suspicions were much in- 
creased by some very absurd speeches I had delivered at first to the sailors, 
and afterward to himself, in relation to my closet or chest, as well as by my 
odd looks and behavior while I was at supper. 

I begged his patience to hear me tell my story, which I faithfully did, from 
the last time I left England to the moment he first discovered me. And as truth 
always forceth its way into rational minds, so this honest, worthy gentleman, 
who had some tincture of learning and very good sense, was immediately 
convinced of my candor and veracity. But, further to confirm all I had said,’ 
I entreated him to give order that my cabinet should be brought, of which 
I had the key in my pocket; for he had already informed me how the sea- 
men. disposed of my closet. I opened it in his presence, and showed him the 
small collection of rarities I made in the country from whence I had been so 
strangely delivered. There was the comb I had contrived out of the stumps 
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of the king’s beard, and another of the same materials, but fixed into a paring 
of her majesty’s thumbnail, which served for the back. There was a col- 
lection of needles and pins, from a foot to half a yard long; four wasp- 
stings, like joiner’s tacks; some combings of the queen’s hair; a gold ring, 
which one day she made me a present of, in a most obliging manner, taking 
it from her little finger and throwing it over my head like a collar. I desired 
the captain would please to accept this ring in return of his civilities, which 
he absolutely refused. I showed him a corn that I had cut off, with my own 
hand, from a maid of honor’s toe; it was about the bigness of a Kentish 
pippin, and grown so hard that, when I returned to England, I got it hol- 
lowed into a cup, and set in silver. Lastly, I desiréd him to see the breeches 
I had then on, which were made of a mouse’s skin. 

I could force nothing on him but a footman’s tooth, which I observed him 
to examine with great curiosity, and found he had a fancy for it. He received 
it with abundance of thanks, more than such a trifle could deserve. It was 
drawn by an unskillful surgeon in a mistake, from one of Glumdialclitch’s 
men, who was afflicted with the toothache, but it was as sound as any in his 
head. I got it cleaned, and put it into my cabinet. It was about a foot long and 
four inches in diameter. 

The captain was very well satisfied with this plain relation I had given him, 
and said he hoped when we returned to England, I would oblige the world 
by putting it in paper and making it public. My answer was that I thought 
we were already overstocked with books of travels; that nothing could now 
pass which was not extraordinary; wherein I doubted some authors less con- 
sulted truth than their own vanity, or interest, or the diversion of ignorant 
readers; that my story could contain little besides common events, without 
those ornamental descriptions of strange plants, trees, birds, and other ani- 
mals; or of the barbarous customs and idolatry of savage people, with which 
most writers abound. However, I thanked him for his good opinion, and 
promised to take the matter into my thoughts. 

He said he wondered at one thing very much, which was, to hear me speak 
so loud; asking me whether the king or queen of that country were thick 
of hearing? I told him it was what I had been used to for above two years 
past, and that I admired as much at the voices of him and his men, who 
seemed to me only to whisper, and yet I could hear them well enough. But 
when I spoke in that country it was like a man talking in the street to an- 
other looking out from the top of a steeple, unless when I was placed on a 
table, or held in any person’s hand. I told him I had likewise observed an- 
other thing, that, when I first got into the ship, and the sailors stood all about 
me, I thought they were the most little contemptible creatures I had ever be- 
held. For, indeed, while I was in that prince’s country I could never endure 
to look in a glass after my eyes had been accustomed to such prodigious 
objects, because the comparison gave me so despicable a conceit of myself. 
The captain said that while we were at supper he observed me to look at 
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everything with a sort of wonder, and that I often seemed hardly able to 
contain my laughter, which he knew not well how to take, but imputed it to 
some disorder in my brain. I answered, it was very true; and I wondered how 
I could forbear when I saw his dishes of the size of a silver threepence, a leg 
of pork hardly a mouthful, a cup not so big as a nutshell; and so I went 
on, describing the rest of his household stuff and provisions after the same 
manner. For, although the queen had ordered a little equipage of all things 
necessary for me, while I was in her service, yet my ideas were wholly taken 
up with what I saw on every side of me, and I winked at my own littleness 
as people do at their own faults. The captain understood my raillery pretty 
well, and merrily replied with the old English proverb, that he doubted mine 
eyes were bigger than my belly, for he did not observe my stomach so good, 
although I had fasted all day; and, continuing in his mirth, protested he would 
have gladly given a hundred pounds to have seen my closet in the eagle’s 
bill, and afterward in its fall from so great a height into the sea; which would 
certainly have been a most astonishing object worthy to have the description 
of it transmitted to future ages; and the comparison of Phaeton was so obvious 
that he could not forbear applying it, although I did not much admire the 
conceit. 

The captain, having been at Tonquin, was, in his return to England, driven 
northeastward to the latitude of 44 degrees, and longitude of 143. But, meeting 
a trade wind two days after I came on board him, we sailed southward a long 
time, and, coasting New Holland, kept our course west-southwest, and then 
south-southwest, till we doubled the Cape of Good Hope. Our voyage was very 
prosperous, but I shall not trouble the reader with a journal of it. The captain 
called in at one or two ports, and sent in his longboat for provisions and fresh 
water; but I never went out of the ship till we came into the Downs, which 
was on the third day of June, 1706, about nine months after my escape. I of- 
fered to leave my goods in security for payment of my freight, but the captain 
protested he would not receive one farthing. We took kind leave of each other, 
and I made him promise he would come to see me at my house in Redriff. I 
hired a horse and guide for five shillings, which I borrowed of the captain. 

As I was on the road, observing the littleness of the houses, the trees, the cat- 
tle, and the people, I began to think myself in Lilliput. I was afraid of tram- 
pling on every traveler I met, and often called aloud to have them stand out of 
the way, so that I had like to have gotten one or two broken heads for my 
impertinence. 

When I came to my own house, for which I was forced to inquire, one of 
the servants opening the door, I bent down to go in (like a goose under a gate), 
for fear of striking my head. My wife ran out to embrace me, but I stooped 
lower than her knees, thinking she could otherwise never be able to reach my 
mouth. My daughter kneeled to ask my blessing, but I could not see her till 
she arose, having been so long used to stand with my head and eyes erect to 
above sixty foot; and then I went to take her up with one hand by the waist. 
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I looked down upon the servants, and one or two friends who were in the 
house, as if they had been pigmies and I a giant. I told my wife she had been 
too thrifty, for I found she had starved herself and her daughter to nothing. 
In short, I behaved myself so unaccountably that they were all of the captain’s 
opinion when he first saw me, and concluded I had lost my wits. This I men- 
tion as an instance of the great power of habit and prejudice. 

Ina little time I and my family and friends came to a right understanding; 
but my wife protested I should never go to sea any more; although my evil 
destiny so ordered that she had not power to hinder me, as the reader may 
know hereafter, In the meantime I here conclude the second part of my un- 
fortunate voyages. 
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Pertinax * 


Commopus had now attained the summit of vice and infamy, Amidst the 
acclamations of a flattering court, he was unable to disguise from himself that 
he had deserved the contempt and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in 
his empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the consciousness of that hatred, 
by the envy of every kind of merit, by the just apprehension of danger, and by 
the habit of slaughter which he contracted in his daily amusements. History 
has preserved a long list of consular senators sacrificed to his wanton suspicion, 
which sought out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate persons connected, 
however remotely, with the family of the Antonines, without sparing even the 
ministers of his crimes or pleasures. His cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. 
He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome; he-perished as soon 
as he was dreaded by his own domestics. Marcia, his favorite concubine, Eclec- 
tus, his chamberlain, and Laetus, his Praetorian praefect, alarmed by the fate 
of their companions and predecessors, resolved to prevent the destruction which 
every hour hung over their heads, either from the mad caprice of the tyrant, 
or the sudden indignation of the people. Marcia seized the occasion of present- 
ing a draught of wine to her lover, after he had fatigued himself with hunting 
some wild beasts. Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst he was laboring with 
the effects of poison and drunkenness, a robust youth, by profession a wrestler, 
entered his chamber and strangled him without resistance. The body was se- 
cretly conveyed out of the palace, before the least suspicion was entertained in 
the city, or even in the court, of the emperor’s death. Such was the fate of the 
son of Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the artificial 
powers of government, had oppressed, during thirteen years, so many millions 
of subjects, every one of whom was equal to their master in personal strength 
and personal abilities. 

The measures of the conspirators were conducted with the deliberate cool- 
ness and celerity which the greatness of the occasion required. They resolved 
instantly to fill the vacant throne with an emperor whose character would jus- 
tify and maintain the action that had been committed. They fixed on Pertinax, 


* From The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776). 
1 The praefects.were changed almost hourly or daily; and the caprice of Commodus was often 
fatal to his most favored chamberlains. 
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praefect of the city, an ancient senator of consular rank, whose conspicuous 
merit had broke through the obscurity of his birth, and raised him to the first 
honors of the state. He had successively governed most of the provinces of the 
empire; and in all his great employments, military as well as civil, he had 
uniformly distinguished himself, by the firmness, the prudence, and the in- 
tegrity of his conduct.? He now remained almost alone of the friends and min- 
isters of Marcus; and when, at a late hour of the night, he was awakened with 
the news that the chamberlain and the praefect were at his door, he received 
them with intrepid resignation, and desired they would execute their master’s 
orders. Instead of death, they offered him the throne of the Roman world. 
During some moments he distrusted their intentions and assurances. Con- 
vinced at length of the death of Commodus, he accepted the purple with a 
sincere reluctance, the natural effect of his knowledge both of the duties and 
of the dangers of the supreme rank.* 

Laetus conducted without delay his new emperor to the camp of the Prae- 
torians, diffusing at the same time through the city a seasonable report that 
Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy; and that the virtuous Pertinax had 
already succeeded to the throne. The guards were rather surprised than pleased 
with the suspicious death of a prince whose indulgence and liberality they alone 
had experienced; but the emergency of the occasion, the authority of their 
praefect, the reputation of Pertinax, and the clamors of the people, obliged them 
to stifle their secret discontents, to accept the donative promised by the new 
emperor, to swear allegiance to him, and, with joyful acclamations and laurels 
in their hands, to conduct him to the senate house, that the military consent 
might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with the dawn of day, and the 
commencement of the new year, the senators expected a summons to attend 
an ignominious ceremony. In spite of all remonstrances, even of those of his 
creatures who yet preserved any regard for prudence or decency, Commodus 
had resolved to pass the night in the gladiators’ school, and from thence to take 
possession of the consulship, in the habit and with the attendance of that 
infamous crew. On a sudden, before the break of day, the senate was called to- 
gether in the temple of Concord, to meet the guards, and to ratify the election 

2 Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and son of a timber merchant. The 
order of his employments (it is marked by Capitolinus) well deserves to be set down as expres- 
sive of the form of government and manners of the age. 1. He was a centurion. 2. Praefect of a 
cohort in Syria, in the Parthian war, and in Britain. 3. He obtained an Ala, or, squadron of 
horse, in Maesia. 4. He was commissary of provisions on the Aemilian way. 5. He commanded 
the fleet'upon the Rhine. 6. He was procurator of Dacia, with a salary of about £1600 a year. 
7. He commanded the veterans of a legion. 8. He obtained the rank of senator. 9. Of praetor. 
10. With the command of the first legion in Rhaetia and Noricum. 11. He was consul about the 
year 175. 12. He attended Marcus into the east. 13. He commanded an army on the Danube. 
14. He was consular legate of Maesia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 18. He had the 
care of the public provisions at Rome. 19. He was proconsul of Africa. 20. Praefect of the city. 
Herodian does justice to his disinterested spirit; but Capitolinus, who collected every popular 


rumor, charges him with a great fortune acquired by bribery and corruption. 
8 Julian, in the Caesars, taxes him with being accessory to the death of Commodus. 
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of a new emperor. For a few minutes they sat in silent suspense, doubtful of 
their unexpected deliverance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Com- 
modus: but, when at length they were assured that the tyrant was no more, 
they resigned themselves to all the transports of joy and indignation. Pertinax, 
who modestly represénted the meanness of his extraction, and pointed out sev- 
eral noble senators more deserving than himself of the empire, was constrained 
by their dutiful violence to ascend the throne, and received all the titles of 
Imperial power, confirmed by the most sincere vows of fidelity. The memory 
of Commodus was branded with eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, of 
gladiator, of public enemy, resounded in every corner of the house. They de- 
creed:in tumultuous votes, that his honors should be reversed, his titles erased 
from the public monuments, his statues thrown down, his body dragged with 
a hook into the stripping-room of the gladiators, to satiate the public fury; and 
they expressed some indignation against those officious servants who had al- 
ready presumed to screen his remains from the justice of the senate. But Per- 
tinax could not refuse those last rites to the memory of Marcus and the tears 
of his first protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented the cruel fate of his 
brother-in-law, and lamented still more that he had deserved it.* 

These effusions of impotent rage against a dead emperor, whom the senate 
had flattered when alive with the most abject servility, betrayed a just but un- 
generous spirit of revenge. The legality of these decrees was, however, sup- 
ported by the principles of the Imperial constitution. The censure, to depose, 
or to punish with death, the first magistrate of the republic who had abused 
his delegated trust, was the ancient and undoubted prerogative of the Roman 
senate; ° but that feeble assembly was obliged to content itself with inflicting. 
on a fallen tyrant that public justice from which, during his life and reign, he 
had been shielded by the strong arm of military despotism. 

Pertinax found a nobler way of condemning his predecessor’s memory—by 
the contrast of his own virtues with the vices of Commodus. On the day of 
his accession he resigned over to his wife and son his whole private fortune, 
that they might have no pretense to solicit favors at the expense of the state. He 
refused to flatter the vanity of the former with the title of Augusta, or to cor- 
rupt the inexperienced youth of the latter by the rank of Caesar. Accurately 
distinguishing between the duties of a parent and those of a sovereign, he ed- 
ucated his son with a severe simplicity, which, while it gave him no assured 
prospect of the throne, might in time have rendered him worthy of it. In pub- 
lic the behavior of Pertinax was grave and affable. He lived with the virtuous 
part of the senate (and, in a private station, he had been acquainted with the 
true character of each individual), without either pride or jealousy; considered 
them as friends and companions, with whom he had shared the dangers of 
the tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy the security of the present 

4 Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these tumultuary votes, which were moved by one 


senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the whole body. 
5 The senate condemned Nero to be put to death more majorum. 
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time. He very frequently invited them to familiar entertainments, the fru- 
gality of which was ridiculed by those who remembered and regretted the 
luxurious prodigality of Commodus.® 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds inflicted by the hand of tyranny, 
was the pleasing but melancholy task of Pertinax. The innocent victims who 
yet survived were recalled from exile, released from prison, and restored to the 
full possession of their honors and fortunes. The unburied bodies of mur- 
dered senators (for the cruelty of Commodus endeavored to extend itself be- 
yond death) were deposited in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory 
was justified; and every consolation was bestowed on their ruined and afflicted 
families. Among these consolations, one of the most grateful was the punish- 
ment of the Delators, the common enemies of their master, of virtue, and of 
their country. Yet, even in the inquisition of these legal assassins, Pertinax pro- 
ceeded with a steady temper, which gave everything to justice and nothing to 
popular prejudice and resentment. | 

The finances of the state demanded the most vigilant care of the emperor. 
Though every measure of injustice and extortion had been adopted which 
could collect the property of the subject into the coffers of the prince, the rapa- 
ciousness of Commodus had been so very inadequate to his extravagance that, 
upon his death, no more than eight thousand pounds were found in the ex- 
hausted treasury,” to defray the current expenses of government, and to dis- 
charge the pressing demand of a liberal donative, which the new emperor had 
been obliged to promise to the Praetorian guards. Yet, under these distressed 
circumstances, Pertinax had the generous firmness to remit all the oppressive 
taxes invented by Commodus, and to cancel all the unjust claims of the treas- 
ury; declaring, in a decree of the senate, “that he was better satisfied to admin- 
ister a poor republic with innocence, than to acquire riches by the ways of 
tyranny and dishonor.” Economy and industry he considered as the pure and 
genuine sources of wealth; and from them he soon derived a copious supply 
for the public necessities, The expense of the household was immediately re- 
duced to one half. All the instruments of luxury Pertinax exposed to public 
auction,® gold and silver plate, chariots of a singular construction, a superflu- 
ous wardrobe of silk and embroidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves 
of both sexes; excepting only, with attentive humanity, those who were born 
in a state of freedom, and had been ravished from the arms of their weeping 
parents. At the same time that he obliged the worthless favorites of the tyrant 
to resign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied the just creditors of the 
state, and unexpectedly discharged the long arrears of honest services. He re- 

®Dion speaks of these entertainments, as a senator who had supped with the emperor; 
Capitolinus like a slave who had received his intelligence from one of the scullions. 

T Decies. The blameless economy of Pius left his successors a treasure of vicies septies millies, 
above two and twenty millions sterling. 

8 Besides the design of converting these useless ornaments into money; Dion assigns two secret 


motives of Pertinax. He wished to expose the vices of Commodus, and to discover by the pur- 
chasers those who most resembled him. 
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moved the oppressive restrictions which had been laid upon commerce, and 
granted all the uncultivated lands in Italy and the provinces to those who 
would improve them, with an exemption from tribute during the term of ten 
years.’ . 

Such a uniform conduct had already secured to Pertinax the noblest reward 
of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his people. Those who remembered the 
virtues of Marcus were happy to contemplate in their new emperor the features 
of that bright original, and flattered themselves that they should long enjoy 
the benign influence of his administration. A hasty zeal to reform the cor- 
rupted state, accompanied with less prudence than might have been expected 
from the years and experience of Pertinax, proved fatal to himself and to his 
country. His honest indiscretion united against him the servile crowd, who 
found their private benefit in the public disorders, and who preferred the favor 
of a tyrant to the inexorable equality of the laws. 

Amidst the general joy the sullen and angry countenance of the Praetorian 
guards betrayed their inward dissatisfaction. They had reluctantly submitted 
to Pertinax; they dreaded the strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the license of the former reign. Their 
discontents were secretly fomented by Laetus, their praefect, who found, when 
it was too late, that his new emperor would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favorite. On the third day of his reign, the soldiers seized on a noble 
senator, with a design to carry him to the camp, and to invest him with the 
Imperial purple. Instead of being dazzled by the dangerous honor, the af- 
frighted victim escaped from their violence, and took refuge at the feet of 
Pertinax. A short time afterward Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of the year, 
a rash youth,?° but of an ancient and opulent family, listened to the voice of 
ambition; and a conspiracy was formed during a short absence of Pertinax, 
which was crushed by his sudden return to Rome and his resolute behavior. 
Falco was on the point of being justly condemned to death as a public enemy, 
had he not been saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured em- 
peror, who conjured the senate that the purity of his reign might not be stained 
by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate the rage of the Praetorian 
guards. On the twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days only after the death 
of Commodus, a general sedition broke out in the camp, which the officers 
wanted either power or inclination to suppress. Two or three hundred of the 
most desperate soldiers marched at noonday, with arms in their hands and 
fury in their looks, toward the Imperial palace. The gates were thrown open 
by their companions upon’ guard and by the domestics of the old court, who 
had already formed a secret conspiracy against the life of the too virtuous 

9 Though Capitolinus has picked up many idle tales of the private life of Pertinax, he joins 
with. Dion and Herodian in admiring his public conduct. 

10 If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved with the most petulant 


indecency to Pertinax on the day of his accession. The wise emperor only admonished him of 
his youth and inexperience. 
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emperor. On the news of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining either flight or 
concealment, advanced to meet his assassins, and recalled to their minds his 
own innocence and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few moments they 
stood in silent suspense, ashamed of their atrocious design, and awed by the 
venerable aspect and majestic firmness of their sovereign, till at length, thie 
despair of pardon reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres +! 
leveled the first blow against Pertinax, who was instantly dispatched with a 
multitude of wounds. His head, separated from his body and placed on a 
lance, was carried in triumph to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a mourn- 
ful and indignant people, who lamented the unworthy fate of that excellent 
prince and the transient blessings of a reign, the memory of which could serve 
only to aggravate their approaching misfortunes. 

11 The modern bishopric of Liége. This soldier probably belonged to the Batavian horse- 
guards, who were mostly raised in the Duchy of Gueldres and the neighborhood, and were dis- 


tinguished by their valor, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses across the 
broadest and most rapid rivers. 
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Jim Fisk and Jay Gould* 


Tue Civit War in America, with its enormous issues of depreciating currency, 
and its reckless waste of money and credit by the government, created a specu- 
lative mania such as the United States, with all its experience in this respect, 
had never before known. Not only in Broad Street, the center of New York 
speculation, but far and wide throughout the Northern States, almost every 
man who had money at all employed a part of his capital in the purchase of 
stocks of gold, of copper, of petroleum, or of domestic produce, in the hope of 
a rise in prices, or staked money on the expectation of a fall. To use the jargon 
of the street, every farmer and every shopkeeper in the country seemed to be 
engaged in “carrying” some favorite security “on a margin.” Whoever could 
obtain five pounds sent it to a broker with orders to buy fifty pounds’ worth 
of stocks, or whatever amount the broker would consent to purchase. If the 
stock rose, the speculator prospered; if it fell until the five pounds of deposit 
or margin were lost, the broker demanded a new deposit, or sold the stock to 
protect himself. By means of this simple and smooth machinery, which differs 
in no essential respect from the processes of roulette or rouge-et-noir, the whole 
nation flung itself into the Stock Exchange, until the “outsiders,” as they 
were called, in opposition to the regular brokers of Broad Street, represented 
nothing less than the entire population of the American Republic. Everyone 
speculated, and for a time everyone speculated successfully. 

The inevitable reaction began when the government, about a year after the 
close of the war, stopped its issues and ceased borrowing. The greenback cur- 
rency had for a moment sunk to a value of only 37 cents to the dollar. It is even 
asserted that on the worst day of all, the r1th of July, 1864, one sale of £20,000 
in gold was actually made at 310, which is equivalent to about 33 cents in the 
dollar. At this point, however, the depreciation stopped; and the paper which 
had come so near falling into entire discredit steadily rose in value, first to 50 
cents, then to 60, to 70, and within the present year to more than go cents. So 
soon as the industrious part of the public felt the touch of this return to solid 
values, the whole fabric of fictitious wealth began to melt away under their 
eyes. 

Thus it was not long before the so-called “outsiders,” the men who specu- 


* From the Westminster Review (1870). 
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lated on their own account, and could not act in agreement or combination, 
began to suffer. One by one, or in great masses, they were made the prey of 
the larger operators; their last margins were consumed, and they dropped 
down to the solid level of slow, productive industry. Some lost everything; 
many lost still more than they had, and there are few families of ordinary con- 
nection and standing in the United States which cannot tell, if they choose, 
some dark story of embezzlement, or breach of trust, committed in these days. 
Some men, who had courage and a sense of honor, found life too heavy for 
them; others went mad. But the greater part turned in silence to their regular 
pursuits, and accepted their losses as they could. Almost every rich American 
could produce from some pigeonhole a bundle of worthless securities, and 
could show checkbooks representing the only remaining trace of margin after 
margin consumed in vain attempts to satisfy the insatiable broker. A year or 
two of incessant losses swept the weaker gamblers from the street. 

But even those who continued to speculate found it necessary to change 
their mode of operations. Chance no longer ruled over the Stock Exchange 
and the gold market. The fate of a battle, the capture of a city, or the murder 
of a President, had hitherto been the influences which broke through the plans 
of the strongest combinations, and put all speculators, whether great or small, 
on fairly even ground; but as the period of sudden and uncontrollable disturb- 
ing elements passed away, the market fell more and more completely into the 
hands of cliques which found a point of adhesion in some great mass of in- 
corporated capital. Three distinct railways, with all their enormous resources, 
became the property of Cornelius Vanderbilt, who, by means of their credit 
and capital, again and again swept millions of dollars into his pocket by a 
process curiously similar to gambling with loaded dice, But Vanderbilt was 
one of the most respectable of these great operators. The Erie Railway was 
controlled by Daniel Drew, and while Vanderbilt at least acted in the interests 
of his corporations, Drew cheated equally his corporation and the public. Be- 
tween these two men and the immense incorporated power they swayed, 
smaller operators, one after another, were crushed to pieces, until the survivors 
learned to seek shelter within some clique sufficiently strong to afford protec- 
tion. Speculation in this manner began to consume itself, and the largest com- 
bination of capital was destined to swallow every weaker combination which 
ventured to show itself in the market. 

Thus, between the inevitable effect of a currency which steadily shrank the 
apparent wealth of the country, and the omnipotence of capital in the stock 
market, a sounder and healthier state of society began to make itself felt. Nor 
could the unfortunate public, which had been robbed with such cynical indif- 
ference by Drew and Vanderbilt, feel any sincere regret when they saw these 
two cormorants reduced to tearing each other. In the year 1867 Mr. Vanderbilt 
undertook to gain possession of the Erie Road, as he had already obtained pos- 
session of the New York Central, the second trunk line between New York 
and the West. Mr. Vanderbilt was supposed to own property to the value of 
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some £ 10,000,000, all of which might be made directly available for stock op- 
erations. He bought the greater part of the Erie stock; Drew sold him all he 
could take, and then issued as much more as was required in order to defeat 
Vanderbilt’s purpose. After a violent struggle, which overthrew all the guaran- 
ties of social order, Drew triumphed, and Mr. Vanderbilt abandoned the con- 
test. The Erie corporation paid him a large sum to reimburse his alleged losses. 
At the same time it was agreed that Mr. Drew’s accounts should be passed, and 
he obtained a release in full, and retired from the direction. And the Erie Road, 
almost exhausted by such systematic plundering, was left in the undisturbed, 
if not peaceful, control of Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. James Fisk, Jr., whose reign 
began in the month of July, 1868. 

Mr. Jay Gould was a partner in the firm of Smith, Gould, and Martin, bro- 
kers, in Wall Street. He had been engaged before now in railway enterprises, 
and his operations had not been of a nature likely to encourage public confi- 
dence in his ideas of fiduciary relations. He was a broker, and a broker is al- 
most by nature a gambler, perhaps the very last profession suitable for a rail- 
way manager. In character he was strongly marked by his disposition for silent 
intrigue. He preferred as a rule to operate on his own account, without admit- 
ting other persons into his confidence, and he seemed never to be satisfied 
except when deceiving everyone as to his intentions. There was a reminiscence 
of the spider in his nature. He spun huge webs, in corners and in the dark, 
which were seldom strong enough to resist a serious strain at the critical mo- 
ment. His disposition to this subtlety and elaboration of intrigue was irresisti- 
ble. It is scarcely necessary to say that he had not a conception of a moral prin- 
ciple. In speaking of this class of men it must be fairly assumed at the outset 
that they do not and cannot understand how there can be a distinction between 
right and wrong in matters of speculation, so long as the daily settlements are 
punctually effected. In this respect Mr. Gould was probably as honest as the 
mass of his fellows, according to the moral standard of the street; but without 
entering upon technical questions of roguery, it is enough to say that he was 
an uncommonly fine and unscrupulous intriguer, skilled in all the processes of 
stock-gambling, and passably indifferent to the praise or censure of society. 

James Fisk, Jr., was still more original in character. He was not yet forty 
years of age, and had the instincts of fourteen. He came originally from Ver- 
mont, probably the most respectable and correct State in the Union, and his 
father had been a peddler who sold goods from town to town in his native 
valley of the Connecticut. The son followed his father’s calling with boldness 
and success. He drove his huge wagon, made resplendent with paint and 
varnish, with four or six horses, through the towns of Vermont and Western 
Massachusetts; and when his father remonstrated in alarm at his reckless man- 
agement, the young man, with his usual bravado, took his father into his 
service at a fixed salary, with the warning that he was not to put on airs on the 
strength of his new dignity. A large Boston firm which had supplied his goods 
on credit, attracted by his energy, took him into the house; the war broke out; 
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his influence drew the firm into some bold speculations which were successful; 
in a few years he retired with some £20,000, which he subsequently lost. He 
formed a connection with Daniel Drew in New York, and a new sign, omi-. 
nous of future trouble, was raised in Wall Street, bearing the names of Fisk 
and Belden, brokers. 

Personally, Mr. Fisk was coarse, noisy, boastful, ignorant; the type of a 
young butcher in appearance and mind. Nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast between him and his future associate Gould. One was small and 
slight in person, dark, sallow, reticent, and stealthy. ... The other was large, 
florid, gross, talkative, and obstreperous. Mr. Fisk’s redeeming point was 
his humor, which had a strong flavor of American nationality. His mind 
was extraordinarily fertile in ideas and expedients, while his conversation 
was filled with unusual images and strange forms of speech, which were 
caught up and made popular by the New York press. In respect to honesty 
as between Gould and Fisk, the latter was, perhaps, if possible, less deserv- 
ing of trust than the former. A story not without a keen stroke of satirical 
wit is told by him, which illustrates his estimate of abstract truth. An old 
woman who had bought of the elder Fisk a handkerchief which cost ninepence 
in the New England currency, where six shillings are reckoned to the dollar, 
complained to Mr. Fisk, Jr., that his father had cheated her. Mr. Fisk consid- 
ered the case maturely, and gave a decision based on a priori principles. “No!” 
said he, “the old man wouldn’t have told a lie for ninepence”; and then, as if 
this assertion needed. some reasonable qualification, he added, “though he 
would have told eight of them for a dollar!” The distinction as regards the 
father may have been just, since the father seems to have held old-fashioned 
ideas as to wholesale and retail trade; but in regard to the son even this relative 
degree of truth cannot be predicated with any confidence, since, if the Investi- 
gating Committee of Congress and its evidence are to be believed, Mr. Fisk 
seldom or never speaks truth at all. 

An intrigue equally successful and disreputable brought these two men into 
the Erie Board of Directors, whence they speedily drove their more timid pred- 
ecessor Drew. In July, 1868, Gould made himself President and Treasurer of 
the corporation. Fisk became Comptroller. A young lawyer, named Lane, be- 
came counsel. These three directors made a majority of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and were masters of Erie. The Board of Directors held no meetings. The 
Executive Committee was never called together, and the three men—Fisk, 
Gould, and Lane—became from this time the absolute, irresponsible owners 
of the Erie Railway, not less than if it had been their personal property and 
plaything. 

This property was in effect like all the great railway corporations, an empire 
within a republic. It consisted of a trunk line of road 459 miles in length, with 
branches 314 miles in extent, or 773 miles of road in all. Its capital stock 
amounted to about £7,000,000. Its gross receipts exceeded £3,000,000. per an- 
num. It employed not less than 15,000 men, and supported their families. Over 
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all this wealth and influence, greater than that directly swayed by any private 
citizen, greater than is absolutely and personally controlled by most kings, and 
far too great for the public safety either in a democracy or in any other form 
of society, the vicissitudes of a troubled time placed two men in irresponsible 
authority; and both these men belonged to a low and degraded moral and 
social type. Such an elevation has been rarely seen in modern history. Even the 
most dramatic of modern authors, even Balzac himself, who so loved to deal 
with similar violent alternations of fortune, or Alexandre Dumas, with all his 
extravagance of imagination, never have reached a conception bolder or more 
melodramatic than this, nor have they ever ventured to conceive a plot so enor- 
mous, or a catastrophe so original, as was now to be developed. 

One of the earliest acts of the new rulers was precisely such as Balzac or 
Dumas might have predicted and delighted in. They established themselves in 
a palace. The old offices of the Erie Railway were in the lower part of the 
city, among the wharves and warehouses; a situation, no doubt, convenient for 
business, but by no means agreeable as a residence; and the new proprietors 
naturally wished to reside on their property. Mr. Fisk and Mr. Gould accord- 
ingly bought a huge building of white marble, not unlike a European palace, 
situated about two miles from the business quarter, and containing a large 
theater or opera-house. They also purchased several smaller houses adjoining 
it. The opera-house cost about £140,000, and a large part of the building was 
at once leased, by the two purchasers, to themselves as the Erie corporation, to 
serve as offices. This suite of apartments was then furnished by themselves, as 
representing the corporation, at an expense of some £60,000, and in a style 
which, though called vulgar, is certainly not more vulgar than that of the 
President’s official residence, and which would be magnificent in almost any 
palace in Europe. The adjoining houses were connected with the main build- 
ing; and in one of these Mr. Fisk had his private apartments, with a private 
passage to his opera-box. He also assumed direction of the theater, of which 
he became manager-in-chief. To these royal arrangements he brought tastes 
which have been commonly charged as the worst results of royal license. The 
atmosphere of the Erie offices was not supposed to be disturbed with moral 
prejudices; and as the opera itself supplied Mr. Fisk’s mind with amusement, 
so the opera zroupe supplied him with a permanent harem. Whatever Mr. Fisk 
did was done on an extraordinary scale. 

These arrangements, however, regarded only the pleasures of the American 
Aladdin. In the conduct of their interests the new directors showed a capacity 
for large conceptions, and a vigor in the execution of their schemes, such as 
alarmed the entire community. At the annual election in 1868, when Gould, 
Fisk, and Lane, having borrowed or bought proxies for the greater part of the 
stock, caused themselves to be elected for the ensuing year, the respectable por- 
tion of the public throughout the country was astonished and shocked to learn 
that the new Board of Directors contained two names peculiarly notorious and 
obnoxious to honest men—the names of William M. Tweed and Peter B. 
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Sweeney. To English ears these commonplace, not to say vulgar, titles do not 
seem singularly alarming; but to every honest American they conveyed a pe- 
culiar sense of terror and disgust. The State of New York in its politics is much , 
~ influenced, if not controlled, by the city of New York. The city politics are so 
entirely in the hands of the Democratic party as to preclude even the existence 
of a strong minority. The party organization centers in a political club, held 
together by its patronage and the money it controls through a system of job- 
bery unequaled elsewhere in the world. And the Tammany Club, thus sway- 
ing the power of a small nation of several million souls, is itself ruled by Wil- 
liam M. Tweed and Peter B. Sweeney, absolute masters of this terrible system 
of theft and fraud, and to American eyes the incarnation of political im- 
morality. 

The effect of this alliance was felt in the ensuing winter in the passage of a 
bill through the State legislature, and its signature by the Governor, abolishing 
the former system of annual elections of the entire board of Erie directors, and 
authorizing the board to classify itself in such a manner that only a portion 
should be changed each year. The principle of the bill was correct. Its practical 
effect, however, was to enable Gould and Fisk to make themselves directors 
for five years, in spite of any attempt on the part of the stockholders to remove 
them. The formality of annual re-election was spared them; and so far as 
the stockholders were concerned, there was no great injustice in the act. The 
Erie Road was in the peculiar position of being without an owner. There was 
no cestui que trust, unless the English stockholders could be called such. In 
America the stock was almost exclusively held for speculation, not for invest- 
ment; and in the morals of Wall Street speculation means, or had almost come 
to mean, disregard of intrinsic value. In this case society at large was the in- 
jured party, and society knew its risk. 

This step, however, was only a beginning. The Tammany ring, as it is called, 
exercised a power far beyond politics. Under the existing constitution of the 
State, the judges of the State courts are elected by the people. There are thirty- 
three such judges in New York, and each of the thirty-three is clothed with 
equity powers running through the whole state. Of these judges Tammany 
Hall elected several, and the Erie Railway controlled others in country dis- 
tricts. Each of these judges might forbid proceedings before any and all the 
other judges, or stay proceedings in suits already commenced. Thus the lives 
and the property of the public were in the power of the new combination; and 
two of the city judges, Barnard and Cardozo, had already acquired a peculiarly 
infamous reputation as so-called “slaves to the ring,” which left no question as 
to the depths to which their prostitution of justice would descend. 

The alliance between Tammany and Erie was thus equivalent to investing 
Mr. Gould and Mr. Fisk with the highest attributes of sovereignty; but in or- 
der to avail themselves to the utmost of their judicial powers, they also required 
the ablest legal assistance. The degradation of the bench had been rapidly fol- 
lowed by the degradation of the bar. Prominent and learned lawyers were 
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already accustomed to avail themselves of social or business relations with 
judges to forward private purposes. One whose partner might be elevated to 
the bench was certain to be generally retained in cases brought before this 
special judge; and litigants were taught by experience that a retainer in such 
cases was profitably bestowed. Others found a similar advantage resulting from 
known social relations with the court. The debasement of tone was not con- 
fined to the lower ranks of advocates; and it was probably this steady demoral- 
ization of the bar which made it possible for the Erie ring to obtain the services 
of Mr. David Dudley Field as its legal adviser. Mr. Field, a gentleman of 
European reputation, in regard to which he is understood to be peculiarly solic- 
itous, was an eminent law reformer, author of the New York Code, delegate 
of the American Social Science Association to the European International Con- 
gress, and asserted by his partner, Mr. Shearman, in evidence before a com- 
mittee of the New York legislature, to be a man of quixotic sense of honor. 
Mr. Shearman himself, a gentleman of English parentage, had earned public 
gratitude by arranging and deploring, with unsurpassed courage and point, the 
condition of the New York judiciary, in an admirable essay which will be 
found in the North American Review for July, 1867. The value of Mr. Field’s 
services to Messrs. Fisk and Gould was not to be measured even by the enor- 
mous fees their generosity paid him. His power over certain judges became so 
absolute as to impress the popular imagination; and the gossip of Wall Street 
insists that he has a silken halter round the neck of Judge Barnard, and a 
hempen one round that of Cardozo. It is certain that he who had a year before 
threatened Barnard on his own bench with impeachment now appeared in the 
character of Barnard’s master, and issued as a matter of course the edicts of his 
court. 

One other combination was made by the Erie managers to extend their 
power, and this time it was credit that was threatened. They bought a joint- 
stock bank in New York City, with a capital'of £200,000. The assistance thus 
gained was purchased at a very moderate price, since it was by no means repre- 
sented by the capital. The great cliques and so-called “operations” of Wall 
Street and Broad Street carry on their transactions by a system of credits and 
clearing-houses with a very limited use of money. The banks certify their 
checks, and the certified checks settle all balances. Nominally and by law the 
banks only certify to the extent of bona fide deposits, but in reality the custom 
of disregarding the strict letter of the law is not unknown, and in regard to the 
bank in question, the Comptroller of the Currency, an officer of the National 
Treasury, testifies that on an examination of its affairs in April, 1869, out of 
fifteen checks deposited in its hands as security for certifications made by it, 
selected at hazard for inquiry, and representing a nominal value of £300,000, 
three only were good. The rest represented accommodation extended to bro- 
kers and speculators without security. As an actual fact it is in evidence that this 
same bank on Thursday, September 24, 1869, certified checks to the amount of 
nearly £1,500,000 for Mr. Gould alone. What sound security Mr. Gould de- 
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posited against this mass of credit may be left to the imagination. His opera- 
tions, however, were not confined to this bank alone, although this was the 
only one owned by the ring. 

Thus Mr. Gould and Mr. Fisk created a combination more powerful than 
any that has been controlled by mere private citizens in America or in Europe 
since society for self-protection established the supreme authority of the judicial 
name. They exercised the legislative and the judicial powers of the State; they 
possessed almost unlimited credit, and society was at their mercy. One author- 
ity alone stood above them, beyond their control; and this was the distant but 
threatening figure of the National Government. 

Nevertheless, powerful as they were, the Erie managers were seldom in 
funds. The huge marble palace in which they lived, the theater which they 
supported, the reckless bribery and profusion of management by which they 
could alone maintain their defiance of public opinion, the enormous schemes 
for extending their operations into which they rushed with utter recklessness, 
all required greater resources than could be furnished even by the wholesale » 
plunder of the Erie Road. They were obliged from time to time to issue from 
their castle and harry the industrious public or their brother freebooters. The 
process was different from that known to the dark ages, but the objects and 
the results were equally robbery. At one time Mr. Fisk is said to have ordered 
heavy speculative sales of stock in an express company which held a contract 
with the Erie Railway. The sales being effected, the contract was declared an- 
nulled. The stock naturally fell, and Mr. Fisk realized the difference. He then 
ordered heavy purchases, and having renewed the contract the stock rose again, 
and Mr. Fisk a second time swept the street. In the summer and autumn of 
1869 the two managers issued and sold 235,000 new shares of Erie stock, or 
nearly as much as its entire capital when they assumed power in July, 1868. 
With the aid of the money thus obtained, they succeeded in withdrawing about 
£2,500,000 in currency from circulation at the very moment of the year when 
currency was most in demand in order to harvest the crops. For weeks the 
whole nation writhed and quivered under the torture of this modern rack, 
until the national government itself was obliged to interfere and threaten a 
sudden opening of the treasury. But whether the Erie speculators operated for 
a rise or operated for a fall, whether they bought or sold, and whether they 
were engaged in manipulating stocks, or locking up currency, or cornering 
gold, they were always a public nuisance and scandal. 

In order to explain the operation of a so-called corner in gold to ordinary 
readers with the least possible use of slang or technical phrases, two prelimi- 
nary statements are necessary. In the first place it must be understood that the 
supply of gold immediately available for transfers is limited within distinct 
bounds in America. New York and the country behind it contain an amount 
usually estimated at about £ 4,000,000. The national government commonly 
holds from £15,000,000 to £20,000,000, which may be thrown bodily on the 
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market if the President orders it. To obtain gold from Europe or other sources 
requires time. - 

In the second place, gold in America is a commodity bought and sold like 
stocks in a special market or gold-room which is situated next the Stock Ex- 
change in Broad Street and is practically a part of it. In gold as in stocks, the 
transactions are both real and speculative. The real transactions are mostly 
purchases or loans made by importers who require coin to pay customs on their — 
imports. This legitimate business is supposed to require from £1,000,000 to 
£1,500,000,000 per day. The speculative transactions are mere wagers on the 
rise or fall of price, and neither require any actual transfer of gold, nor even 
imply its existence, although in times of excitement hundreds of millions nom- 
inally are bought, sold, and loaned. 

Under the late administration Mr. McCulloch, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, had thought it his duty at least to guarantee a stable currency, although 
Congress forbade him to restore the gold standard. During four years gold had 
fluctuated little, and principally from natural causes, and the danger of at- 
tempting to create an artificial scarcity in it had prevented the operators from 
trying an experiment which would have been sure to irritate the government. 
The financial policy of the new administration was not so definitely fixed, and 
the success of a speculation would depend on the action of Mr. Boutwell, the 
new secretary, whose direction was understood to have begun by a marked 
censure on the course pursued by his predecessor. 

Of all financial operations, cornering gold is the most brilliant and the most 
dangerous, and possibly the very hazard and splendor of the attempt were 
the reasons of its fascination to Mr. Jay Gould’s fancy. He dwelt upon it for 
months, and played with it like a pet toy. His fertile mind even went so far as 
to discover that it would prove a blessing to the community, and on this in- 
genious theory, half honest and half fraudulent, he stretched the widely ex- 
tended fabric of the web in which all mankind was to be caught. This theory 
was in itself partially sound. Starting from the principle that the price of grain 
in New York is regulated by the price in London and is not affected by cur- . 
rency fluctuations, Mr. Gould argued that if it were possible to raise the pre- 
mium on gold from thirty to forty cents at harvest time, the farmers’ grain 
would be worth $1.40 instead of $1.30, and as a consequence the farmer would 
hasten to send all his crop to New York for export, over the Erie Railway, 
which was sorely in need of freights. With the assistance of another gentleman, 
Mr. Gould calculated the exact premium at which the Western farmer would 
consent to dispose of his grain, and thus distance the three hundred sail which 
were hastening from the Danube to supply the English market. Gold, which 
was then heavy at 34, must be raised to 45. 

This clever idea, like all the other ideas of these gentlemen of Erie, seems to 
have had the single fault of requiring that someone, somewhere, should be: 
swindled. The scheme was probably feasible; but sooner or later the reaction 
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from such an artificial stimulant must have come, and whenever it came some- 
one must suffer. Nevertheless, Mr. Gould probably argued that so long as the 
— farmer got his money, the Erie Railway its freights, and he himself his small 
profits on the gold he bought, it was of little consequence who else might be 
injured; and, indeed, by the time the reaction came, and gold was ready to 
fall as he expected, Mr. Gould would probably have been ready to assist the 
process by speculative sales in order to enable the Western farmer to buy his 
spring goods cheap as he had sold his autumn crops dear. He himself was 
equally ready to buy gold cheap and sell it dear on his private account; and as 
he proposed to bleed New York merchants for the benefit of the Western 
farmer, so he was willing to bleed Broad Street for his own. The patriotic ob- 
ject was, however, the one which for obvious reasons Mr. Gould preferred to 
put forward most prominently, and on the strength of which he hoped to rest 
his ambitious structure of intrigue. 

In the operation of raising the price of gold from 133 to 145, there was no 
great difficulty to men who controlled the resources of the Erie Railway. Credit 
alone was needed, and of credit Mr. Gould had an unlimited supply. The 
only serious danger lay in the possible action of the national government, 
which had not taken the same philanthropic view of the public good as was 
peculiar to the managers of Erie. Secretary Boutwell, who should have assisted 
Mr. Gould in “bulling” gold, was gravely suspected of being a bear, and of 
wishing to depress the premiums to nothing. If he were determined to stand 
in Mr. Gould’s path, it was useless even for the combined forces of Erie and 
Tammany to jostle against him; and it was therefore essential that Mr. Gould 
should control the government itself, whether by fair means or foul, by persua- 
sion or by purchase. He undertook the task; and now that his proceedings in 
both directions have been thoroughly drawn into light, it is well worth while 
for the public to see how dramatic and how artistically admirable a con- 
spiracy in real life may be, when slowly elaborated from the subtle mind of 
a clever intriguer, and carried into execution by a band of unshrinking scoun- 
drels. 

The first requisite for Mr. Gould’s purpose was some channel of direct com- 
munication with the President; and here he was peculiarly favored by chance. 
Mr. Abel Rathbone Corbin, formerly lawyer, editor, speculator, lobby-agent, 
familiar, as he claims, with everything, had succeeded, during his varied career, 
in accumulating from one or another of his hazardous pursuits a comfortable 
fortune, and he had crowned his success, at the age of sixty-seven or there- 
abouts, by contracting a marriage with General Grant’s sister, precisely at the 
moment when General Grant was on the point of reaching the highest emi- 
nence possible to an American citizen. To say that Mr. Corbin’s moral dignity 
had passed absolutely pure through the somewhat tainted atmosphere in which 
his life had been spent, would be flattering him too highly; but at least he was 
now no longer engaged in any active occupation, and he lived quietly in New 
York, watching the course of public affairs, and remarkable for an eminent 
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respectability which became the President’s brother-in-law. Mr. Gould en- 
joyed a slight acquaintance with Mr. Corbin, and he proceeded to improve it. 
He assumed, and he asserts that he really felt, a respect for Mr Corbin’s shrewd- 
ness and sagacity. It is amusing to observe that Mr. Corbin claims to have first 
impressed the famous crop theory on Mr. Gould’s mind; while Mr. Gould tes- 
tifies that he himself indoctrinated Mr. Corbin with this idea, which became a 
‘sort of monomania with the President’s brother-in-law, who soon began to 
preach it to the President himself. On the r5th of June, 1869, the President came 
to New York, and was there the guest of Mr. Corbin, who urged Mr. Gould to 
call and pay his respects to the Chief Magistrate. Mr. Gould had probably 
aimed at precisely this result. He called; and the President of the United States 
not only listened to the president of Erie, but accepted an invitation to Mr. 
Fisk’s theater, sat in Mr. Fisk’s private box, and the next evening became the 
guest of these two gentlemen on their magnificent Newport steamer, while 
Mr. Fisk, arrayed, as the newspapers reported, “in a blue uniform, with a 
broad gilt cap-band, three silver stars on his coat-sleeve, lavender gloves, and a 
diamond breastpin as large as a cherry, stood at the gangway, surrounded by 
his aids, bestarred and bestriped like himself,” and welcomed his distinguished 
friend. 

It had been already arranged that the President should on this occasion be 
sounded in regard to his financial policy; and when the selected guests—among 
whom were Mr. Gould, Mr. Fisk, and others—sat down at nine o'clock to 
supper, the conversation was directed to the subject of finance. “Someone,” says 
Mr. Gould, “asked the President what his view was.” The “someone” in ques- 
tion was, of course, Mr. Fisk, who alone had the impudence to put such an 
inquiry. The President bluntly replied that there was a certain amount of ficti- 
tiousness about the prosperity of the country, and that the bubble might as 
well be tapped in one way as another. The remark was fatal to Mr. Gould’s 
plans, and he felt it, in his own words, as a wet blanket. 

Meanwhile the post of assistant treasurer at New York had become vacant, 
and it was a matter of interest to Mr. Gould that some person friendly to him- 
self should occupy this position, which, in its relations to the public, is second 
in importance only to the secretaryship of the treasury itself. Mr. Gould con- 
sulted. Mr. Corbin, and Mr. Corbin suggested the name of General Butter- 
field—a former officer in the volunteer army. The appointment was not a wise 
one; nor does it appear in evidence by what means Mr. Corbin succeeded in 
bringing it about. There is a suggestion that he used Mr. A. T. Stewart, the 
wealthy importer, as his instrument for the purpose; but whatever the influ- 
ence may have been, Mr. Corbin appears to have set it in action, and General 
Butterfield entered upon his duties toward the 1st of July. 

The elaborate preparations thus made show that some large scheme was 
never absent from Mr. Gould’s mind, although between the months of May 
and August he made no attempt to act upon the markets. But between the 20th 
of August and the rst of September, in company with Messrs. Woodward and 
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Kimber, two large speculators, he made what is known as a pool, or combina- 
tion, to raise the premium on gold, and some ten or fifteen millions were 
bought, but with very little effect on the price. The tendency of the market 
was downward, and it was not easily counteracted. Perhaps under ordinary 
circumstances he might have now abandoned his project; but an incident sud- 
denly occurred which seems to have drawn him headlong into the boldest 
operations. ; l 


Whether the appointment of General Butterfield had any share in strength- 


ening Mr. Gould’s faith in Mr. Corbin’s secret powers does not appear in evi- 
dence, though it may readily be assumed as probable. At all events, an event 
now took place which would have seemed to authorize an unlimited faith in 
Mr. Corbin, as well as to justify the implicit belief of an Erie treasurer in the 
corruptibility of all mankind. The unsuspicious President again passed through 
New York, and came to breakfast at Mr. Corbin’s house on the 2d of Septem- 
ber. He saw no one but Mr. Corbin while there, and the same evening at ten 
o'clock departed for Saratoga. Mr. Gould declares, however, that he was told 
by Mr. Corbin that the President, in discussing the financial situation, had 
shown himself a convert to the Erie theory about marketing the crops, and had 
“stopped in the middle of a conversation in which he had expressed his views, 
and written a letter” to Secretary Boutwell. This letter is not produced; but 
Secretary Boutwell testifies as follows in regard to it: 
“I think on the evening of the 4th of September I received a letter from th 

President dated at New York, as I recollect it; I am not sure where it is dated. 
I have not seen the letter since the night I received it. I think it is now in my 
residence in Groton. In that letter he expressed an opinion that it was unde- 
sirable to force down the price of gold. He spoke of the importance to the 
West of being able to move their crops. His idea was that if gold should fall, 


the West would suffer, and the movement of the crops would be retarded. The 


impression made on my mind by the letter was that he had rather a strong 
opinion to that effect... . Upon the receipt of the President’s letter on the eve- 
ning of the 4th of September, I telegraphed to Judge Richardson [ Assistant 
Secretary at Washington] this dispatch: ‘Send no order to Butterfield as to 
sales of gold until you hear from me.’ ” 

Mr. Gould had therefore succeeded in reversing the policy of the national 
government; but this was not all. He knew what the government would do 
before any officer of the government knew it. Mr. Gould was at Corbin’s house 
on the 2d of September; and although the evidence of both these gentlemen is 
very confused on this point, the inference is inevitable that Gould saw Corbin 
privately, unknown to the President, within an hour or two after this letter to 
Mr. Boutwell was written, and that it was at this interview, while the President 
was still in the house, that Mr. Corbin gave him the information about the let- 
ter; perhaps showed him the letter itself. Then followed a transaction worthy 
of the French stage. Mr. Corbin’s evidence gives his own account of it: 

“On the 2d of September (referring to memoranda) Mr. Gould offered to 
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let me have some of the gold he then possessed. ... He spoke to me as he had 
- repeatedly done before, about taking a certain amount of gold owned by him. 
I finally told Mr. Gould that for the sake of a lady, my wife, I would accept 
$500,000 of gold for her benefit, as I shared his confidence that gold would 
rise.... He afterward insisted that I should take a million more, and I did 
so on the same conditions for my wife. He then sent me this paper.” 
The paper in question is as follows: 


Smith, Gould, Martin, & Co., Bankers 
11 Broad Street, New York, September 2, 1869 
Mr. 
Dear Sir: We have bought for your account and risk 
500,000, gold, 132, R. 
1,000,000, gold, 133%, R. 
which we will carry on demand with the right to use. 
Smith, Gould, Martin, & Co. 





This memorandum meant that for every rise of one per cent in the price 
of gold Mr. Corbin was to receive £3,000, and his name nowhere to appear. 
If the inference is correct that Gould had seen Corbin in the morning and had 
learned from him what the President had written, it is clear that he must have 
made his bargain on the spot, and then going directly to the city, he must in 
one breath have ordered this memorandum to be made out and large quantities 
of gold to be purchased, before the President had allowed the letter to leave 
Mr. Corbin’s house. 

No time was lost. On this same afternoon, Mr. Gould’s brokers bought large 
amounts in gold. One testifies to buying $1,315,000 at 134%. On the 3d the 
premium was forced up to 36; on the 4th, when Mr. Boutwell received his 
letter, it had risen to 37. Here, however, Mr. Gould seems to have met a check, 
and he describes his own position in nervous Americanisms as follows: 

“I did not want to buy so much gold. In the spring I put gold up from 32 
to 38 and 40, with ofily about seven millions. But all these fellows went in and 
sold short, so that in order to keep it up I had to buy, or else to back down and 
show the white feather. They would sell it to you all the time. I never intended 
to buy more than four or five millions of gold, but these fellows kept purchas- 
ing it on, and I made up my mind that I would put it up to 40 at one time. ... 
We went into it as a commercial transaction, and did not intend to buy such 
an amount of gold. I was forced into it by the bears selling out. They were 
bound to put it down. I got into the contest. All these other fellows deserted 
me like rats from a ship. Kimber sold out and got short. . . . He sold out at 37. 
He got short of it, and went up” (or, in English, he failed). 

It was unfortunate that the bears would not consent to lie still and be 
flayed, but this was unquestionably the fact. They had the great operators for 
once at a disadvantage, and they were bent on revenge. Mr. Gould’s position 
was very hazardous. When Mr. Kimber sold out at 37, which was probably on 
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the 7th of September, the market broke; and on the 8th the price fell back to 
35. Nor was this all. At the same moment, when the “pool” was ended by Mr. 
Kimber’s desertion, Mr. Corbin, with his eminent shrewdness and respectabil- 
ity, told Mr. Gould “that gold had gone up to 37,” and that he “should like to 
have this matter realized,” which was. equivalent to saying that he wished to 
be paid something on account. This was on the 6th; and Gould was obliged 
this same day to bring him a check for £5,000, drawn to the order of Jay Gould, 
and indorsed in blank by him with a touching regard for Mr. Corbin’s modest 
desire not to have his name appear. There are few financiers in the world who 
will not agree that this transaction does great credit to Mr. Corbin’s sagacity. 
It indicates at least that he was acquainted with the men he dealt with. Un- 
doubtedly it placed Mr. Gould in a difficult position; but as Mr. Gould already 
held some fifteen millions of gold and needed Mr. Corbin’s support, he pre- 
ferred to pay £5,000 outright rather than allow Corbin to throw his gold on 
the market. Yet the fabric of Gould’s web had now been so seriously injured 
that, for a whole week, from the 8th to the 15th of September, he was at a loss 
what to do, unable to advance and equally unable to retreat without very se- 
vere losses. He sat at his desk in the opera-house; silent as usual, and tearing 
little slips of paper which he threw on the floor in his abstraction, while he 
revolved new combinations in his mind. 

Down to this moment Mr. James Fisk, Jr., has not appeared in the affair. 
Gould had not taken him into his confidence; and it was not until after the 
roth of September that Gould appears to have decided that there was nothing 
else to be done. Fisk was not a safe ally in so delicate an affair, but apparently 
there was no choice. Gould approached him; and, as usual, his touch was like 
magic. Mr. Fisk’s evidence begins here, and may be believed when very strongly 
corroborated: 

“Gold having settled down to 35, and I not having cared to touch it, he was 
a little sensitive on the subject, feeling as if he would rather take his losses 
without saying anything about it. . . . One day he said to me, ‘Don’t you think 
gold has got to the bottom?’ I replied that I did not see the profit in buying 
gold unless you have got into a position where you can command the market. 
He then said he had bought quite a large amount of gold, and I judged 
from his conversation that he wanted me to go into the movement and help 
strengthen the market. Upon that I went into the market and bought. I 
should say that was about the 15th or 16th of September. I bought at that time 
about seven or eight millions, I think.” 

The market responded slowly to these enormous purchases; and on the 
16th the clique was still struggling to recover its lost ground. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gould had placed another million and a half of gold to 
the account of General Butterfield, and notified him of the purchase. So Mr. 
Gould swears in spite of General Butterfield’s denial. The date of this purchase 
is not fixed. Through Mr. Corbin a notice was also sent by Gould about the 
middle of September to the President’s private secretary, General Porter, in- 
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forming him that half a million was placed to his credit. General Porter in- 
stantly wrote to repudiate the purchase, but it does not appear that Butterfield 
took any notice of Gould’s transaction on his account. On the roth of Septem- 
ber the President had again come to New York, where:he remained his 
brother-in-law’s guest till the 13th; and during this visit Mr. Gould appears 
again to have seen him, although Mr. Corbin avers that on this occasion the 
President intimated his wish to the servant that this should be the last time 
Mr. Gould obtained admission. “Gould was always trying to get something out 
of him,” he said; and if he had known how much Mr. Gould had succeeded 
in getting out of him, he would have admired the man’s genius, even while 
shutting the door in his face. On the morning of the 13th the President set out 
` ona journey to the little town of Washington, situated among the mountains 
of Western Pennsylvania, where he was to remain a few days. Mr. Gould, who 
now consulted Mr. Corbin regularly every morning and evening, was still ex- 
tremely nervous in regard to the President’s policy; and as the crisis ap- 
proached, this nervousness led him into the fatal blunder of doing too much. 
The bribe offered to Porter was a grave mistake, but a greater mistake yet was 
made by pressing Mr. Corbin’s influence too far. He induced Mr. Corbin to 
write an official article for the New York press on the financial policy of the 
government, an article afterward inserted in the New York Times through 
the kind offices of Mr. James McHenry, and he also persuaded or encouraged 
Mr. Corbin to write a letter directly to the President himself. This letter, writ- 
ten on the 17th under the influence of Gould’s anxiety, was instantly sent away 
by a special messenger of Fisk’s to reach the President before he returned to 
the capital. The messenger carried also a letter of introduction to General Por- 
ter, the private secretary, in order to secure the personal delivery of this im- — 
portant dispatch. 

We have now come to the week which was to witness the explosion of all 
this elaborately constructed mine. On Monday, the 20th, gold again rose. 
Throughout Tuesday and Wednesday Fisk continued to purchase without 
limit, and forced the price up to 40. At this time Gould’s firm of Smith, Gould, 
and Martin, through which the operation was conducted, had purchased some 
$50,000,000; and yet the bears went on selling, although they could only con- 
tinue the contest by borrowing Gould’s own gold. Gould, on the other hand, 
could. no longer sell and clear himself, for the very reason that the sale of 
$50,000,000 would have broken the market to nothing. The struggle had be- 
come intense. The whole country was looking on with astonishment at the 
battle between the bulls and the bears. All business was deranged, and all 
values unsettled. There were indications of a panic in the stock market; and 
the bears in their emergency were vehemently pressing the government to in- 
tervene. Gould now wrote to Mr. Boutwell a letter so inconceivably impudent 
that it indicates the desperation and entire loss of his ordinary coolness. He 
began: 

“Sir: There is a panic in Wall Street, engineered by a bear combination. 
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They have withdrawn currency to such an extent that it is impossible to do 
ordinary business. The Erie Company requires eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars to disburse. .. . Much of it in Ohio, where an exciting political contest is 
going on, and where we have about ten thousand employed, and the trouble is 
charged on the administration. . . . Cannot you, consistently, increase your line 
of currency?” 

From a friend such a letter would have been an outrage; but from a member 
of the Tammany ring, the principal object of detestation to the government, 
such a threat or bribe—whichever it may be called—was incredible. Mr. Gould 
was, in fact, at his wits’ end. He dreaded a panic, and he felt that it could no 
longer be avoided. 

The scene now shifts for a moment to the distant town of Washington, 
among the hills of Western Pennsylvania. On the morning of the 19th of Sep- 
tember, President Grant and his private secretary, General Porter, were play- 
ing croquet on the grass, when Fisk’s messenger, after twenty-four hours of 
travel by rail and carriage, arrived at the house, and sent in to ask for General 
Porter. When the President’s game was ended, General Porter came, received 
his own letter from Corbin, and called the President, who entered the room 
and took his brother-in-law’s dispatch. He then left the room, and after some 
ten or fifteen minutes’ absence returned. The messenger, tired of waiting, then 
asked, “Ts it all right?” “All right,” replied the President; and the messenger 
hastened to the nearest telegraph station, and sent word to Fisk, “Delivered; 
all right.” 

The messenger was, however, altogether mistaken. Not only was all not 
right, but all was going hopelessly wrong. The President, it appears, had at 
the outset supposed the man to be an ordinary post-office agent, and the letter 
an ordinary letter which had arrived through the post office. Nor was it until 
Porter asked some curious question as to the man, that the President learned 
of his having been sent by Corbin merely to carry this apparently unimportant 
letter of advice. The President’s suspicions were at once excited; and the same 
evening, at his request, Mrs. Grant wrote a hurried note to Mrs. Corbin, telling 
her how greatly the President was distressed at the rumor that Mr. Corbin was 
speculating in Wall Street, and how much he hoped that Mr. Corbin would 
“instantly disconnect himself with anything of that sort.” 

This letter, subsequently destroyed or said to have been destroyed by Mrs. 
Corbin, arrived in New York on the morning of Wednesday the 22d, the 
same day on which Gould and his enemies the bears were making their 
simultaneous appeals to Secretary Boutwell. Mrs. Corbin was greatly excited 
and distressed by her sister-in-law’s language. She at once carried the letter 
to her husband, and insisted that he should instantly abandon his interest in 
the gold speculation. Mr. Corbin, although he considered the scruples of his 
wife and her family to be highly absurd, assented to her wish; and when 
Mr. Gould came that evening as usual, with $50,000,000 of gold on his hands, 
and extreme anxiety on his mind, Corbin read to him two letters: the first, 
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written by Mrs. Grant to Mrs. Corbin; the second, written by Mr. Corbin 
to President Grant, assuring him that he had not a dollar of interest in gold. 
The assurance of this second letter was, at any sacrifice, to be made good. 

Mr. Corbin proposed that Mr. Gould should give him a check for £20,000 
and take his $1,500,000 off his hands. A proposition more calmly impudent 
than this can scarcely be imagined. Gould had already paid Corbin £5,000, 
and Corbin asked for £20,000 more, at the very moment when it was clear 
that the £5,000 he had received had been given him under a misunderstand- 
ing of his services. He even had the impudence to represent himself as doing 
Gould a favor by letting him have a million and a half more gold at the high- 
est market price, at a time when Gould had fifty millions which it was clear 
he must sell or be ruined. What Gould might, under ordinary circumstances, 
have replied, may be imagined; but at this moment he could say nothing. 
Corbin had but to show this note to a single broker in Wall Street, and the 
whole fabric of Gould’s speculation would have fallen to pieces. Gould asked 
for time and went away. He consulted no one. He gave Fisk no hint of what 
had happened. The next morning he returned to Corbin, and made him the 
following offer: 

“Mr. Corbin, I cannot give you anything if you will go out. If you will 
remain in, and take the chances of the market, I will give you my check [ for 
£20,000].’ ‘And then,’ says Mr. Corbin, ‘I did what I think it would have 
troubled almost any other businessman to consent to do—refuse one hundred 
thousand dollars on a rising market. If I had-not been an old man married 
to a middle-aged woman, I should have done it (of course with her consent) 
just as sure as the offer was made. I said, “Mr. Gould, my wife says ‘No!’ 
Ulysses thinks it wrong, and that it ought to end.” So I gave it up.... He 
looked at me with an air of severe distrust, as if he was afraid of treachery 
in the camp. He remarked, “Mr. Corbin, I am undone if that letter gets out.” 
_.. He stood there for a little while looking very thoughtful, exceedingly 
thoughtful. He then left and went into Wall Street, ...and my impression is 
that he it was, and not the government, that broke that market.’ ” 

Mr. Corbin was right; throughout all these transactions his insight into 
Mr. Gould’s character was marvelous. 

It was the morning of Thursday, the 3d; Gould and Fisk went to Broad 
Street together, but as usual Gould was silent and se¢ret, while Fisk was noisy 
and communicative. There was now a complete separation in their move- 
ments. Gould acted entirely through his own firm of Smith, Gould, and Mar- 
tin, while Fisk operated principally through his old partner, Belden. One . 
of Smith’s principal brokers testifies: 

“ ‘Fisk never could do business with Smith, Gould, and Martin very com- 
fortably. They would not do business for him. It was a very uncertain thing 
of course where Fisk might be. He is an erratic sort of genius. I don’t think 
anybody would want to follow him very long. I am satisfied that Smith, 
Gould, and Martin controlled their own gold, and were’ ready to do as they 
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pleased with it without consulting Fisk. I do not think there was any gen- 
eral agreement. ... None of us who knew him cared to do business with him. 
I would not have taken an order from him nor had anything to do with him.’ 
Belden was considered a very low fellow. ‘I never had anything to do with 
him or his party,’ said one broker employed by Gould. “They were men I had 
a perfect detestation of; they were no company for me. I should not have 
spoken to them at all under any ordinary circumstances.’ Another says, ‘Bel- 
den is a man in whom I never had any confidence in any way. For months 
before that, I would not have taken him for a gold transaction.’ ” 

And yet Belden bought millions upon millions of gold. He himself says he 
had bought twenty millions by this Thursday evening, and this without capital 
or credit except that of his brokers. Meanwhile Gould, on reaching the city, 
had at once given secret orders to sell. From the moment he left Corbin, he 
had but one idea, which was to get rid of his gold as quietly as possible. “I 
purchased merely enough to make believe I was a bull,” says Gould. This 
double process continued all that afternoon. Fisk’s wild purchases carried the 
price up to 144, and the panic in the street became more and more serious 
as the bears realized the extremity of their danger. No one can tell how much ' 
gold which did not exist they had contracted to deliver or pay the difference 
in price. One of the clique brokers swears that on this Thursday evening the 
street had sold the clique one hundred and eighteen millions of gold, and 
every rise of one per cent on this sum implied a loss of more than £200,000 
to the bears. Naturally the terror was extreme, for half Broad Street and thou- 
sands of speculators would have been ruined if compelled to settle gold at 
150 which they had sold at 140. It need scarcely be said that by this time 
nothing more was heard in regard to philanthropic theories of benefit to the 
Western farmer. 

Mr. Gould’s feelings can easily be imagined. He knew that Fisk’s reckless 
management would bring the government upon his shoulders, and he knew 
that unless he could sell his gold before the order came from Washington he 
would be a ruined man. He knew, too, that Fisk’s contracts must inevitably 
be repudiated. This Thursday evening he sat at his desk in the Erie offices 
at the opera-house, while Fisk and Fisk’s brokers chattered about him. 

“I was transacting my railway business. I had my own views about the 
market, and my own fish to fry. I was all alone, so to speak, in what I did, 
and I did not let any of those people know exactly how I stood. I got no 
ideas from anything that was said there. I had been selling gold from 35 up 
all the time, and I did not know till the next morning that there would 
probably come an order about twelve o’clock to sell gold.” 

He had not told Fisk a word in regard to Corbin’s retreat, nor his own 
orders to sell. ; 

When the next day came, Gould and Fisk went together to Broad Street, 
and took possession of the private back office of a principal broker, “without 
asking the privilege of doing so,” as the broker observes in his evidence. The 
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first news brought to Gould was a disaster. The government had sent three 
men from Washington to examine the bank which Gould owned, and the 
bank sent word to Mr. Gould that it feared to certify for him as usual, and 
© was itself in danger of a panic, caused by the presence of officers, which 
created distrust of the bank. It barely managed to save itself. Gould took the 
information silently, and his firm redoubled sales of gold. His partner, Smith, 
gave the orders to one broker after another—‘“Sell ten millions!” “The order 
was given as quick as a flash, and away he went,” says one of these men. “I 
sold only eight millions.” “Sell, sell, sell! do nothing but sell!—only don’t sell 
to Fisk’s brokers,” were the orders which Smith himself acknowledges. In 
the gold-room Fisk’s brokers were shouting their rising bids, and the packed 
crowd grew frantic with terror and rage as each successive rise showed their 
increasing losses. The wide streets outside were thronged with excited people; 
the telegraph offices were overwhelmed with messages ordering sales or pur- 
chases of gold or stocks; and the whole nation was watching eagerly to see 
what the result of this convulsion was to be. All trade was stopped, and even 
the President felt that it was time to raise his hand. No one who has not 
seen the New York gold-room can understand the spectacle it presented; 
now a perfect pandemonium, now silent as the grave. Fisk, in his dark back 
office across the street, with his coat off, swaggered up and down, “a big 
cane in his hand,” and called himself the Napoleon of Wall Street. He really 
believed that he directed the movement, and while the street outside imagined 
that he and Gould were one family, and that his purchases were made for 
the clique, Gould was silently flinging away his gold at any price he could 
get for it. ; 
Whether Fisk really expected to carry out his contract, and force the bears 
to settle, or not, is doubtful; but the evidence seems to show that he was in 
earnest, and felt sure of success. His orders were unlimited. “Put it up to 
150,” was one which he sent to the gold-room. Gold rose to 150. At length 
the bid was made—“160 for any part of five millions,” and no one any longer 
dared take it. “161 for five millions’—“162 for five millions.” No answer 
was made, and the offer was repeated—“162 for any part of five millions.” 
A voice replied, “Sold one million at 62.” The bubble suddenly burst, and 


_, within fifteen minutes, amid an excitement without parallel even in the wild- 


est excitements of the war, the clique brokers were literally swept away, and 
left struggling by themselves, bidding still 160 for gold in millions which no 
one would any longer take their word for; while the premium sank rapidly 
to 135. A moment later the telegraph brought from Washington the govern- 
ment order to sell, and the result was no longer possible to dispute. Mr. Fisk 
had gone too far, while Mr. Gould had secretly weakened the ground under 
his feet. 

Gould, however, was saved. His fifty millions were sold; and although no 
one yet knows what his gains or losses may have been, his firm was now able 
to meet its contracts and protect its brokers. Fisk was in a very different 
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situation. So soon as it became evident that his brokers would be unable to 
carry out their contracts, everyone who had sold gold to them turned in 
wrath to Fisk’s office. Fortunately for him it was protected by armed men 
whom he had brought with him from his castle of Erie; but nevertheless the 
excitement was so great that both Mr. Fisk and Mr. Gould thought it best 
to retire as rapidly as possible by a back entrance leading into another street, 
and to seek the protection of the opera-house. There nothing but an army 
could disturb them; no civil mandate was likely to be served without their 
permission within these walls, and few men would care to face Fisk’s ruf- 
fians in order to force an entrance. 

The subsequent winding up of this famous conspiracy may be stated in 
few words. But no account could possibly be complete which failed to re- 
produce in full the story of Mr. Fisk’s last interview with Mr. Corbin, as told 
by Fisk himself. 

“I went down to the neighborhood of Wall Street, Friday morning, and 
the history of that morning you know. When I got back to our office, you 
can imagine I was in no enviable state of mind, and the moment I got up 
street that afternoon I started right round to old Corbin’s to rake him out. I 
went into the room, and sent word that Mr. Fisk wanted to see him in the 
dining room. I was too mad to say anything civil, and when he came into 
the room, said I, ‘You damned old scoundrel, do you know what you have 
done here, you and your people?’ He began to wring his hands, and, ‘Oh!’ 
he says, ‘this is a horrible position. Are you ruined?’ I said I didn’t know 
whether I was or not; and I asked him again if he knew what had happened? 
He had been crying, and said he had just heard; that he had been sure every- 
thing was all right; but that something had occurred entirely different from 
what he had anticipated. Said I, ‘That don’t amount to anything; we know 
that gold ought not to be at 31, and that it would not be but for such per- 
formances as you have had this last week; you know damned well it would 
not if you had not failed” I knew that somebody had run a saw right into 
us, and said I, ‘This whole damned thing has turned out just as I told you 
it would.’ I considered the whole party a pack of cowards, and I expected 
that when we came to clear our hands they would sock it right into us. I 
said to him, ‘I don’t know whether you have lied or not, and I don’t know 
what ought to be done with you.’ He was on the other side of the table, 
weeping and wailing, and I was gnashing my teeth. ‘Now,’ he says, ‘you 
must quiet yourself.’ I told him I didn’t want to be quiet. I had no desire 
to ever be quiet again, and probably never should be quiet again. He says, 
‘But, my dear sir, you will lose your reason.’ Says I, ‘Speyers [a broker em- 
ployed by him that day] has already lost his reason; reason has gone out of 
everybody but me.’ I continued, ‘Now what are you going to do? You have 
got us into this thing, and what are you going to do to get out of it?’ He 
says, ‘I don’t know. I will go and get my wife.’ I said, ‘Get her down here!’ 
The soft talk was all over. He went upstairs and they returned, tottling into 
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the room, looking older than Stephen Hopkins. His wife and he both looked 
like death. He was tottling just like that. [Illustrated by a trembling move- 
ment of his body.] I have never seen him from that day to this.” 

This is sworn evidence before a committee of Congress; and its humor is 
perhaps the more conspicuous, because there is every reason to believe that 
there is not a word of truth in the story from beginning to end. No such 
interview ever occurred, except in the unconfined apartments of Mr. Fisk’s 
imagination. His own previous statements make it certain that he was not 
at Corbin’s house at all that day, and that Corbin did come to the Erie offices 
that evening, and again the next morning. Corbin himself denies the truth 
of the account without limitation; and adds, that when he entered the Erie 
offices the next morning Fisk was there. “I asked him how Mr. Gould felt 
after the great calamity of the day before.” He remarked, “Oh, he has no 
courage at all. He has sunk right down. There is nothing left of him but 
a heap of clothes and a pair of eyes.” The internal evidence of truth in this 
anecdote would support Mr. Corbin against the world. 

In regard to Mr. Gould, Fisk’s graphic description was probably again in- 
accurate. Undoubtedly the noise and scandal of the moment were extremely 
unpleasant to this silent and impenetrable intriguer. The city was in a fer- 
ment, and the whole country pointing at him with wrath. The machinery 
of the gold exchange had broken down, and he alone could extricate the 
business community from the pressing danger of a general panic. He had 
saved himself, it is true; but in a manner which could not have been to his 
taste. Yet his course from this point must have been almost self-evident to 
his mind, and there is no reason to suppose that he hesitated. 

His own contracts were all fulfilled. Fisk’s contracts, all except one, in 
respect to which the broker was able to compel a settlement, were repudiated. 
Gould probably suggested to Fisk that it was better to let Belden fail, and to 
settle a handsome fortune on him, than to sacrifice something more than 
£1,000,000 in sustaining him. Fisk therefore threw Belden over, and swore 
that he had acted only under Belden’s order; in support of which statement 
he produced a paper to the following effect: 


September 24 
Dear Sir: I hereby authorize you to order the purchase and sale of gold on my 
account during this day to the extent you may deem advisable, and to report the 
same to me as early as possible. It is to be understood that the profits of such order 
are to belong entirely to me, and I will, of course, bear any losses resulting. 
Yours, 
William Belden. 
James Fisk, Jr. 


This document was not produced in the original, and certainly never 
existed. Belden himself could not be induced to acknowledge the order; and 
no one would have believed him if he had done so. Meanwhile the matter is 
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before the national courts, and Fisk may probably be held to his contracts; 
but it will be far more difficult to execute judgment upon him, or to discover 
his assets. 

One of the first acts of the Erie gentlemen after the crisis was to summon 
their lawyers, and set in action their judicial powers. The object was to pre- 
vent the panic-stricken brokers from using legal process to force settlements, 
and so render the entanglement inextricable. Messrs. Field and Shearman 
came, and instantly prepared a considerable number of injunctions, which 
were sent to their judges, signed at once, and immediately served. Gould then 
was able to dictate the terms. of settlement; and after a week of complete 
paralysis, Broad Street began at last to show signs of returning to life. As a 
legal curiosity, one of these documents, issued three months after the crisis, 
may be reproduced in order to show the powers wielded by the Erie managers: 


Supreme Court 
H. N. Smith, Jay Gould, H. H. Martin, 


and J. B. Bach, Plaintiffs, Injunction. 
against by order 
John Bonner and Arthur L. Sewell, 
Defendants, 


It appearing satisfactorily to me by the complaint duly verified by the plaintiffs 
that sufficient grounds for an order of injunction exist, I do hereby order and 
enjoin... That the defendants, John Bonner and Arthur L. Sewell, their agents, 
attorneys, and servants, refrain from pressing their pretended claims against the 
plaintiffs, or either of them, before the Arbitration Committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange, or from taking any proceedings thereon, or in relation thereto, 
except in this action. 


George G. Barnard, J. S.C. 
New York, December 29, 1869 


Mr. Bonner had practically been robbed with violence by Mr. Gould, and 
instead of his being able to bring the robber into court as the criminal, the 
robber brought him into court as criminal, and the judge forbade him to ap- 
pear in any other character. Of all Mr. Field’s distinguished legal reforms and 
philanthropic projects, this injunction is beyond a doubt the most brilliant 
and the most successful. 

The fate of the conspirators was not severe. Mr. Corbin went to Washing- 
ton, where he was snubbed by the President, and at once disappeared from 
public view, only coming to light again before the Congressional Committee. 
General Butterfield, whose share in the transaction is least understood, was 
permitted to resign his office without an investigation. Speculation for the 
next six months was at an end. Every person involved in the affair seemed 
to have lost money, and dozens of brokers were swept from the street. But 
Mr. Jay Gould and Mr. James Fisk, Jr., continued to reign over Erie, and 
no one can say that their power or their credit was sensibly diminished by 
a shock which for the time prostrated all the interests of the country. 
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The Bull-Fight * 


WE are at a restaurant in a side street off the square. They were all men 
eating in the restaurant. It was full of smoke and drinking and singing. The 
food was good and so was the wine. We did not talk much. Afterward we 
went to the café and watched the fiesta come to the boiling-point. Brett came 
over soon after lunch. She said she had looked in the room and that Mike was 
asleep. 

When the fiesta boiled over and toward the bull-ring we went with the 
crowd. Brett sat at the ringside between Bill and me. Directly below us 
was the callejon, the passageway between the stands and the red fence of 
the barrera. Behind us the concrete stands filled solidly. Out in front, beyond 
the red fence, the sand of the ring was smooth-rolled and yellow. It looked a 
little heavy from the rain, but it was dry in the sun and firm and smooth. 
The sword-handlers and bull-ring servants came. down the callejon carrying 
on their shoulders the wicker baskets of fighting capes and muletas. They 
were bloodstained and compactly folded and packed in the baskets. The 
sword-handlers opened the heavy leather sword-cases so the red-wrapped hilts 
of the sheaf of swords showed as the leather case leaned against the fence. 
They unfolded the dark-stained red flannel of the muletas and fixed batons 
in them to spread the stuff and give the matador something to hold. Brett 
watched it all. She was absorbed in the professional details. 

“He’s his name stenciled on all the capes and muletas,” she said. “Why 
do they call them muletas?” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘“T wonder if they ever launder them.” 

“I don’t think so. It might spoil the color.” 

“The blood must stiffen them,” Bill said. 

“Funny,” Brett said. “How one doesn’t mind the blood.” 

Below in the narrow passage of the callejon the sword-handlers arranged 
everything. All the seats were full. Above, all the boxes were full. There was 
not an empty seat except in the President’s box. When he came in the fight 
would start. Across the smooth sand, in the high doorway that led into the 

*From The Sun Also Rises (1926). Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Charles 
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corrals, the bull-fighters were standing, their arms furled in their capes, talk- 
ing, waiting for the signal to march in across the arena. Brett was watching 
them with the glasses. 

“Here, would you like to look?” : 

I looked through the glasses and saw the three matadors. Romero was in 
the center, Belmonte on his left, Marcial on his right.: Back of them were 
their people, and behind the banderilleros, back in the passageway and in the 
open space of the corral I saw, the picadors. Romero was wearing a black 
suit. His tricornered hat was low down over his eyes. I could not see his face 
clearly under the hat, but it looked badly marked. He was looking straight 
ahead. Marcial was smoking a cigarette guardedly, holding it in his hand. Bel- 
monte looked ahead, his face wan and yellow, his long wolf jaw out. He was 
looking at nothing. Neither he nor Romero seemed to have anything in com- 
mon with the others. They were all alone. The President came in; there was 
handclapping above us in the grand stand, and I handed the glasses to Brett. 
There was applause. The music started. Brett looked through the glasses. 

“Here, take them,” she said. 

Through the glasses I saw Belmonte speak to Romero. Marcial straightened 
up and dropped his cigarette, and, looking straight ahead, their heads back, 
their free arms swinging, the three matadors walked out. Behind them came 
all the procession, opening out, all striding in step, all the capes furled, every- 
body with free arms swinging, and behind rode the picadors, their pics rising 
like lances. Behind all came the two trains of mules and the bull-ring servants. 
The matadors bowed, holding their hats on, before the President’s box, and 
then came over to the barrera below us. Pedro Romero took off his heavy 
gold-brocaded cape and handed it over the fence to his sword-handler. He 
said something to the sword-handler. Close below us we saw Romero’s lips 
were puffed, both eyes were discolored. His face was discolored and swollen. 
The sword-handler took the cape, looked up at Brett, and came over to us and 
handed up the cape. 

“Spread it out in front of you,” I said. 

Brett leaned forward. The cape was heavy and smoothly stiff with gold. 
The sword-handler looked back, shook his head, and said something. A man 
beside me leaned over toward Brett. 

“He doesn’t want you to spread it,” he said. “You should fold it and keep 
it in your lap.” 

Brett folded the heavy cape. 

Romero did not look up at us. He was speaking to Belmonte. Belmonte 
had sent his formal cape over to some friends. He looked across at them and 
smiled, his wolf smile that was only with the mouth. Romero leaned over 
the barrera and asked for the water-jug. The sword-handler brought it and 
Romero poured water over the percale of his fighting-cape, and then scuffed 
the lower folds in the sand with his slippered foot. 

“What’s that for?” Brett asked. 
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“To give it weight in the wind.” 

“His face looks bad,” Bill said. 

“He feels very badly,” Brett said. “He should be in bed.” 

The first bull was Belmonte’s. Belmonte was very good. But because he 
got thirty thousand: pesetas and people had stayed in line all night to buy 
tickets to see him, the crowd demanded that he should be more than very 
good. Belmonte’s great attraction is working close to the bull. In bull-fighting 
they speak of the terrain of the bull and the terrain of the bull-fighter. As 
long as a bull-fighter stays in his own terrain he is comparatively safe. Each 
time he enters into the terrain of the bull he is in great danger. Belmonte, in 
his best days, worked always in the terrain of the bull. This way he gave the 
sensation of coming tragedy. People went to the corrida to see Belmonte, to 
be given tragic sensations, and perhaps to see the death of Belmonte. Fifteen 
years ago they said if you wanted to see Belmonte you should go quickly, 

while he was still alive. Since then he has killed more than a thousand bulls. 
When he retired the legend grew up about how his bull-fighting had been, 
and when he came out of retirement the public were disappointed because 
no real man could work as close to the bulls as Belmonte was supposed to 
have done—not, of course, even Belmonte. 

Also Belmonte imposed conditions and insisted that his bulls should not 
be too large, nor too dangerously armed with horns, and so the element that 
was necessary to give the sensation of tragedy was not there, and the public, 
who wanted three times as much from Belmonte, who was sick with a fistula, 
as Belmonte had ever been able to give, felt defrauded and cheated, and Bel- 
monte’s jaw came further out in contempt, and his face turned yellower, and 
he moved with greater difficulty as his pain increased, and finally the crowd 
were actively against him, and he was utterly contemptuous and indifferent. 
He had meant to have a great afternoon, and instead it was an afternoon of 
sneers, shouted insults, and finally a volley of cushions and pieces of bread 
and vegetables, thrown down at him in the plaza where he had had his great- 
est triumphs. His jaw only went further out. Sometimes he turned to smile 
that toothed, long-jawed, lipless smile when he was called something particu- 
larly insulting, and always the pain that any movement produced grew 
stronger and stronger, until finally his yellow face was parchment color, 
and after his second bull was dead and the throwing of bread and cushions 
was over, after he had saluted the President with the same wolf-jawed smile 
and contemptuous eyes, and handed his sword over to the barrera to be wiped, 
and put back in its case, he passed through into the callejon and leaned on the 
barrera below us, his head on his arms, not seeing, not hearing anything, 
only going through his pain. When he looked up, finally, he asked for a drink 
of water. He swallowed a little, rinsed his mouth, spat the water, took his 
cape, and went back into the ring. 

Because they were against Belmonte the public were for Romero. From 
the moment he left the barrera and went toward the bull they applauded him. 
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Belmonte watched Romero, too, watched him always without seeming to. He 
paid no attention to Marcial. Marcial was the sort of thing he knew all about. 
He had come out of retirement to compete with Marcial, knowing it was 
a competition gained in advance. He had expected to compete with Marcial 
and the other stars of the decadence of bull-fighting, and he knew that the 
sincerity of his own bull-fighting would be so set off by the false aesthetics 
of the bull-fighters of the decadent period that he would only have to be in 
the ring. His return from retirement had been spoiled by Romero. Romero 
did always, smoothly, calmly, and beautifully, what he, Belmonte, could only 
bring himself to do now sometimes. The crowd felt it, even the people from 
Biarritz, even the American ambassador saw it, finally. It was a competition 
that Belmonte would not enter because it would lead only to a bad horn 
wound or death. Belmonte was no longer well enough. He no longer had 
his greatest moments in the bull-ring. He was not sure that there were any 
great moments. Things were not the same and now life only came in flashes. 
He had flashes of the old greatness with his bulls, but they were not of 
value because he had discounted them in advance when he had picked the 
bulls out for their safety, getting out of a motor and leaning on a fence, look- 
ing over at the herd on the ranch of his friend the bull-breeder. So he had 
two small, manageable bulls without much horns, and when he felt the 
greatness again coming, just a little of it through the pain that was always 
with him, it had been discounted and sold in advance, and it did not give 
him a good feeling. It was the greatness, but it did not make bull-fighting 
wonderful to him any more. 

Pedro Romero had the greatness. He loved bull-fighting, and I ‘think he 
loved the bulls, and I think he loved Brett. Everything of which he could 
control the locality he did in front of her all that afternoon. Never once did 
he look up. He made it stronger that way, and did it for himself, too, as 
well as for her. Because he did not look up to ask if it pleased he did it all 
for himself inside, and it strengthened him, and yet he did it for her, too. But 
he did not do it for her at any loss to himself. He gained by it all through 
the afternoon. 

His first “quite” was directly below us. The three matadors take the bull 
in turn after each charge he makes at a picador. Belmonte was the first. 
Marcial was the second. Then came Romero. The three of them were stand- 
ing at the left of the horse. The picador, his hat down over his eyes, the shaft 
of his pic angling sharply toward the bull, kicked in the spurs and held them 
and with the reins in his left hand walked the horse forward toward the 
bull. The bull was watching. Seemingly he watched the white horse, but really 
he watched the triangular steel point of the pic. Romero, watching, saw the 
bull start to turn his head. He did not want to charge. Romero flicked his 
cape so the color caught the bull’s eye. The bull charged with the reflex, 
charged, and found not the flash of color but a white horse, anid a man leaned 
far over the horse, shot the steel point of the long hickory shaft into the hump 
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of muscle on the bull’s shoulder, and pulled his horse sideways as he pivoted 
on the pic, making a wound, enforcing the iron into the bull’s shoulder, making 
him bleed for Belmonte. | 

The bull did not insist under the iron. He did not really want to get at 
the horse. He turned and the group broke apart and Romero was taking him 
out with his cape. He took him out softly and smoothly, and then stopped 
and, standing squarely in front of the bull, offered him the cape. The bull’s 
tail went up and he charged, and Romero moved his arms ahead of the bull, 
wheeling, his feet firmed. The dampened, mud-weighted cape swung open 
and full as a sail fills, and Romero pivoted with it just ahead of the bull. 
At the end of the pass they were facing each other again. Romero smiled, 
The bull wanted it again, and Romero’s cape filled again, this time on the 

other side. Each time he let the bull pass so close that the man and the bull 
and the cape that filled and pivoted ahead of the bull were all one sharply 
etched mass. It was all so slow and so controlled. It was as though he were 
rocking the bull to sleep. He made four veronicas like that, and finished with 
a half-veronica that turned his back on the bull and came away toward the 
applause, his hand on his hip, his cape on his arm, and the bull watching 
his back going away. 

In his own bulls he was perfect. His first bull did not see well. After the first 
two passes with the cape Romero knew exactly how bad the vision was im- 
paired. He worked accordingly. It was not brilliant bull-fighting. It was only 
perfect bull-fighting. The crowd wanted the bull changed. They made a 
great row. Nothing very fine could happen with a bull that could not see 
the lures, but the President would not order him replaced. 

“Why don’t they change him?” Brett asked. 

“They’ve paid for him. They don’t want to lose their money.” 

“It’s hardly fair to Romero.” 

“Watch how he handles a bull that can’t see the color.” 

“It’s the sort of thing I don’t like to see.” 

It was not nice to watch if you cared anything about the person who was: 
doing it. With the bull who could not see the colors of the capes, or the 
scarlet flannel of the muleta, Romero had to make the bull consent with his 
body. He had to get so close that the bull saw his body, and would start for 
it, and then shift the bull’s charge to the flannel and finish out the pass in the 
classic manner. The Biarritz crowd did not like it. They thought Romero was 
afraid, and that was why he gave that little sidestep each time as he trans- 
ferred the bull’s charge from his own body to the flannel. They preferred Bel- 
monte’s imitation of himself or Marcial’s imitation of Belmonte. There were 
three of them in the row behind us. 

“What’s he afraid of the bull for? The bull’s so dumb he only goes after 
the cloth.” 

“He’s just a young bull-fighter. He hasn’t learned it yet.” 

“But I thought he was fine with the cape before.” 
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“Probably he’s nervous now.” 

Out in the center of the ring, all alone, Romero was going on with the same 
thing, getting so close that the bull could see him plainly, offering the body, 
offering it again a little closer, the bull watching him dully, then so close that 
the bull thought he had him, offering again and finally drawing the charge, 
and then, just before the horns came, giving the bull the red cloth to follow 
with that little, almost imperceptible, jerk that so offended the critical judg- 
ment of the Biarritz bull-fight experts. 

“He's going to kill now,” I said to Brett. “The bull’s still strong. He wouldn't 
wear himself out.” 

Out in the center of the ring Romero profiled in front of the bull, drew 
the sword out from the folds of the muleta, rose on his toes, and sighted 
along the blade. The bull charged as Romero charged. Romero’s left hand 
dropped the muleta over the bull’s muzzle to blind him, his left shoulder 
went forward between the horns as the sword went in, and for just an in- 
stant he and the bull were one, Romero way out over the bull, the right arm 
extended high up to where the hilt of the sword had gone in between the 
bull’s shoulders. Then the figure was broken. There was a little jolt as Romero 
came clear, and then he was standing, one hand up, facing the bull, his shirt 
ripped out from under his sleeve, the white blowing in the wind, and the 
bull, the red sword hilt tight between his shoulders, his head going down and 
his legs settling. 

“There he goes,” Bill said. 

Romero was close enough so the bull could see him. His hand still up, he 
spoke to the bull. The bull gathered himself, then his head went forward and 
he went over slowly, then all over, suddenly, four feet in the air. 

They handed the sword to Romero, and carrying it blade down, the muleta 
in his other hand, he walked over in front of the President’s box, bowed, 
straightened, and came over to the barrera and handed over the sword and 
muleta. 

“Bad one,” said the sword-handler. 

“He made me sweat,” said Romero. He wiped off his face. The sword- 
handler handed him the water-jug. Romero wiped his lips. It hurt him to 
drink out of the jug. He did not look up at us. 

Marcial had a big day. They were still applauding him when Romero’s 
last bull came in. It was the bull that had sprinted out and killed the man 
in the morning running. 

During Romero’s first bull his hurt face had been very noticeable. Every- 
thing he did showed it. All the concentration of the awkwardly delicate work- 
ing with the bull that could not see well brought it out. The fight with Cohn 
had not touched his spirit but his face had been smashed and his body hurt. 
He was wiping all that out now. Each thing that he did with this bull wiped 
that out a little cleaner. It was a good bull, a big bull, and with horns, and 
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it turned and recharged easily and surely. He was what Romero wanted in 
bulls. 

When he had finished his work with the muleta and was ready to kill, the 
crowd made him go on. They did not want the bull killed yet, they did not 
want it to be over. Romero went on. It was like a course in bull-fighting. 
All the passes he linked up, all completed, all slow, templed and smooth. 
There were no tricks and no mystifications. There was no brusqueness. And 
each pass as it reached the summit gave you a sudden ache inside. The crowd 
did not want it ever to be finished. 

The bull was squared on all four feet to be killed, and Romero killed 
directly below us. He killed not as he had been forced to by the last bull, but 
as he wanted to. He profiled directly in front of the bull, drew the sword 
out of the folds of the muleta and sighted along the blade. The bull watched 
him. Romero spoke to the bull and tapped one of his feet. The bull charged 
and Romero waited for the charge, the muleta held low, sighting along the 
blade, his feet firm. Then without taking a step forward, he became one with 
the bull, the sword was in high between the shoulders, the bull had followed 
the low-swung flannel, that disappeared as Romero lurched clear to the left, 
and it was over. The bull tried to go forward, his legs commenced to settle, 
he swung from side to side, hesitated, then went down on his knees, and 
Romero’s older brother leaned, forward behind him and drove a short knife 
into the bull’s neck at the base of the horns. The first time he missed. He 
drove the knife in again, and the bull went over, twitching and rigid. Romero’s 
brother, holding the bull’s horn in one hand, the knife in the other, looked 
up at the President’s box. Handkerchiefs were waving all over the bull-ring. 
The President looked down from the box and waved his handkerchief. The 
brother cut the notched black ear from the dead bull and trotted over with it 
to Romero. The bull lay heavy and black on the sand, his tongue out. Boys 
were running toward him from all parts of the arena, making a little circle 
around him. They were starting to dance around the bull. 

Romero took the ear from his brother and held it up toward the President. 
The President bowed and Romero, running to get ahead of the crowd, came 
toward us. He leaned up against the barrera and gave the ear to Brett. He 
nodded his head and smiled. The crowd were all about him. Brett held down 
the cape. 

“You liked it?” Romero called. 

Brett did not say anything. They looked at each other and smiled. Brett 
had the ear in her hand. 

“Don’t get bloody,” Romero said, and grinned. The crowd wanted him. 
Several boys shouted at Brett. The crowd was the boys, the dancers, and the 
drunks. Romero turned and tried to get through the crowd. They were all 
around him, trying to lift him and put him on their shoulders. He fought and 
twisted away, and started running, in the midst of them, toward the exit. 
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He did not want to be carried on people’s shoulders. But they held him and 
lifted him. It was uncomfortable and his legs were spraddled and his body 
was very sore. They were lifting him and all running toward the gate. He 
had his hand on somebody’s shoulder. He looked around at us apologetically. ` 
The crowd, running, went out the gate with him. 
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Arab Leaders and the Desert * 


We rone up the stream to the garden from which it ran sparkling in a stone- 
lined channel; and then we turned along the mud wall of the garden in 
the shadow of its palms, to another of the detached hamlets. Tafas led the 
way up its little street (the houses were so low that from our saddles we 
looked down upon their clay roofs), and near one of the larger houses 
stopped and beat upon the door of an uncovered court. A slave opened to 
us, and we dismounted in privacy. Tafas haltered the camels, loosed their 
girths, and strewed before them green fodder from a fragrant pile beside 
the gate. Then he led me into the guest room of the house, a dark clean 
little mud-brick place, roofed with half palm-logs under hammered earth. 
We sat down on the palm-leaf mat which ran along the dais. The day in 
this stifling valley had grown very hot; and gradually we lay back side by 
side. Then the hum of the bees in the gardens without, and of the flies 
hovering over our veiled faces within, lulled us into sleep. 

- Before we awoke, a meal of bread and dates had been prepared for us 
by the people of the house. The dates were new, meltingly sweet and good, 
like none I had ever tasted. ... aui 

After the midday heat was passed we mounted again, and rode up the 
clear, slow rivulet till it was hidden within the palm-gardens, behind their 
low boundary walls of sun-dried clay. In and out between the tree roots 
were dug little canals a foot or two deep, so contrived that the stream might 
be let into them from the stone channel and each tree watered in its turn. 
The head of water was owned by the community, and shared out among the 
landowners for so many minutes or hours daily or weekly according to the 
traditional use. The water was a little brackish, as was needful for the best 
palms; but it was sweet enough in the wells of private water in the groves. 
These wells. were very frequent, and found water three or four feet deep 
below the surface. 

Our way took us through the central village and its market street. There 
was little in the shops, and all the place felt decayed. A generation ago Wasta 
was populous (they said of a thousand houses); but one day there rolled a 

* From Seven Pillars of Wisdom by T. E. Lawrence, copyright 1926 and 1935 by Doubleday, - 
Doran and Company, Inc., New York. 
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huge wall of water down Wadi Safra, the embankments of many palm- 
gardens were breached, and the palm trees swept away. Some of the islands 
on which houses had stood for centuries were submerged, and the mud 
houses melted back again into mud, killing or drowning the unfortunate 
slaves within. The men could have been replaced, and the trees, had the soil 
remained; but the gardens had been built up of earth carefully won from 
the normal freshets by years of labor, and this wave of water—eight feet 
deep, running in a race for three days—reduced the plots in its track to their 
primordial banks of stones. 

A little above Wasta we came to Kharma, a tiny settlement with rich palm- 
groves, where a tributary ran in from the north. Beyond Kharma the valley 
widened somewhat, to an average of perhaps four hundred yards, with a 
bed of fine shingle and sand, laid very smooth by the winter rains. The walls 
were of bare red and black rock, whose edges and ridges were sharp as 
knife blades, and reflected the sun like metal. They made the freshness of 
the trees and grass seem luxurious. We now saw parties of Feisal’s soldiers, 
and grazing herds of their saddle camels. Before we reached Hamra every 
nook in the rocks or clump of trees was a bivouac. They cried cheery greetings 
to Tafas, who came to life again, waving back and calling to them, while he 
pressed on quickly to end his duty toward me. 

Hamra opened on our left. It seemed a village of about one hundred 
houses, buried in gardens among mounds of earth some twenty feet in height. 
We forded a little stream, and went up a walled path between trees to the 
top of one of these mounds, where we made our camels kneel by the yard- 
gate of a long, low house. Tafas said something to a slave who stood there 
with silver-hilted sword in hand. He led me to an inner court, on whose fur- 
ther side, framed between the uprights of a black doorway, stood a white 
figure waiting tensely for me. I felt at first glance that this was the man 
I had come to Arabia to seek—the leader who would bring the Arab Revolt 
to full glory. Feisal looked very tall and pillar-like, very slender, in his long 
white silk robes and his brown headcloth bound with a brilliant scarlet and 
gold cord. His eyelids were dropped; and his black beard and colorless face 
were like a mask against the strange, still watchfulness of his body. His 
hands were crossed in front of him on his dagger. 

I greeted him. He made way for me into the room, and sat down on his 
carpet near the door. As my eyes grew accustomed to the shade, they saw 
that the little room held many silent figures, looking at me or at Feisal steadily. 
He remained staring down at his hands, which were twisting slowly about 
his dagger. At last he inquired softly how I had found the journey. I spoke 
of the heat, and he asked how long from Rabegh, commenting that I had rid- 
den fast for the season. 

“And do you like our place here in Wadi Safra?” 

“Well; but it is far from Damascus.” 

The word had fallen like a sword in their midst. There was a quiver. 
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Then everybody present stiffened where he sat, and held his breath for a 
silent minute. Some, perhaps, were dreaming of far-off success; others may 
have thought it a reflection on their late defeat. Feisal at length lifted his eyes, 
smiling at me, and said, “Praise be to God, there are Turks nearer us than 
that.” We all smiled with him; and I rose and excused myself for the mo- 
ment.... 

I asked Feisal what his plans were now. He said that till Medina fell they 
were inevitably tied down there in Hejaz dancing to Fakhri’s tune. In his 
opinion the Turks were aiming at the recapture of Mecca. The bulk of their 
strength was now in a mobile column, which they could move toward 
Rabegh by a choice of routes which kept the Arabs in constant alarm. A 
- passive defense of the Subh hills had shown that the Arabs did not shine as 
passive resisters. When the enemy moved they must be countered by an 
offensive... . 

Maulud, who had sat fidgeting through our long, slow talk, could no longer 
restrain himself and cried out, “Don’t write a history of us. The needful 
thing is to fight and fight and kill them. Give me a battery of Schneider 
mountain guns, and machine-guns, and I will finish this off for you. We 
~ talk and talk and do nothing.” I replied as warmly; and Maulud, a mag- 
nificent fighter, who regarded a battle won as a battle wasted if he did not 
show some wound to prove his part in it, took me up. We wrangled while 
Feisal sat by and grinned delightedly at us. 

This talk had been for him a holiday. He was encouraged even by the 
trifle of my coming; for he was a man of moods, flickering between glory and 
despair, and just now dead-tired. He looked years older than thirty-one; 
and his dark, appealing eyes, set a little sloping in his face, were bloodshot, 
and his hollow cheeks deeply lined and puckered with reflection. His nature 
grudged thinking, for it crippled his speed in action: the labor of it shriveled 
his features into swift lines of pain. In appearance he was tall, graceful and 
vigorous, with the most beautiful gait, and a royal dignity of head and 
shoulders. Of course he knew it, and a great part of his public expression was 
by sign and gesture. 

His movements were impetuous. He showed himself hot-tempered and 
sensitive, even unreasonable, and he ran off soon.on tangents. Appetite and 
physical weakness were mated in him, with the spur of courage. His personal 
charm, his imprudence, the pathetic hint of frailty as the sole reserve of this 
proud character made him the idol of his followers. One never asked if he 
were scrupulous; but later he showed that he could return trust for trust, 
suspicion for suspicion. He was fuller of wit than of humor. 

His training in Abdul Hamid’s entourage had made him past master in 
diplomacy. His military service with the Turks had given him a working 
knowledge of tactics. His life in Constantinople and in the Turkish Parlia- 
ment had made him familiar with European questions and manners. He 
was a careful judge of men. If he had the strength to realize his dreams he 
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would go very far, for he was wrapped up in his work and lived for nothing 
else; but the fear was that he would wear himself out by trying to seem . 
to aim always a little higher than the truth, or that he would die of too much ~ 
action. His men told me how, after a long spell of fighting, in which he had 
to guard himself, and lead the charges, and control and encourage them, he 
had collapsed physically and was carried away from his victory, unconscious, 
with the foam flecking his lips. 

Meanwhile, here, as it seemed, was offered to our hand, which had only 
to be big enough to take it, a prophet who, if veiled, would give cogent form 
to the idea behind the activity of the Arab Revolt. It was all and more than 
we had hoped for, much more than our halting course deserved. The aim 
of my trip was fulfilled. . .. 


-.Rabegh was being abandoned. The airplanes from it had flown up here 
and were established. Their Egyptian troops had been shipped after them, 
with Joyce and Goslett and the Rabegh staff, who were now in charge of 
things at Wejh. Newcombe and Hornby were up country tearing at the 
railway day and night, almost with their own hands for lack of helpers. The 
tribal propaganda was marching forward: all was for the best, and I was 
about to take my leave when Suleiman, the guest-master, hurried in and | 
whispered to Feisal, who turned to me with shining eyes, trying to be calm, 
and said, “Auda is here.” I shouted “Auda Abu Tayi,” and at that moment, 
the tent-flap was drawn back, before a deep voice which boomed salutations 
to Our Lord, the Commander of the Faithful. There entered a tall, strong 
figure, with a haggard face, passionate and tragic. This was Auda, and after 
him followed Mohammed, his son, a child in looks, and only eleven years old 
in truth. 

Feisal had sprung to his feet. Auda caught his hand and kissed it, and they 
drew aside a pace or two and looked at each other—a splendidly unlike pair, 
typical of much that was best in Arabia, Feisal the prophet, and Auda the 
warrior, each filling his part to perfection, and immediately understanding 
and liking the other. They sat down. Feisal introduced us one by one, and 
Auda with a measured word seemed to register each person. 

We had heard much of Auda, and were banking to open Akaba with his 
help; and after a moment I knew, from the force and directness of the man, 
that we would attain our end. He had come down to us like a knight-errant, 
chafing at our delay in Wejh, anxious only to be acquiring merit for Arab 
freedom in his own land. If his performance was one-half his desire, we 
should be prosperous and fortunate. The weight was off all minds before we 
went to supper. 

We were a cheerful party: Nasib, Faiz, Mohammed el Dheilan, Auda’s 
politic cousin, Zaal his nephew, and Sherif Nasir, resting in Wejh for a few 
days between expeditions. I told Feisal odd stories of Abdulla’s camp, and 
the joy of breaking railways, Suddenly Auda scrambled to his feet with a loud 
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“God forbid,” and flung from the tent. We stared at one another, and there 

- came a noise of hammering outside. I went after to learn what it meant, and 
there was Auda bent over a rock pounding his false teeth to fragments with a 
stone. “I had forgotten,” he explained, “Jemal Pasha gave me these. I was 
eating my Lord’s bread with Turkish teeth!” Unfortunately he had few teeth 
of his own so that henceforward eating the meat he loved was difficulty and ~ 
after-pain, and he went about half-nourished till we had taken Akaba, and Sir 
Reginald Wingate sent him a dentist from Egypt to make an Allied set. 

Auda was very simply dressed, northern fashion, in white cotton with a 
red Mosul headcloth. He might be over fifty, and his black hair was streaked 
with white; but he-was still strong and straight, loosely built, spare, and as 
active as a much younger man. His face was magnificent in its lines and hol- 
lows. On it was written how truly the death in battle of Annad, his favorite 
son, cast sorrow over all his life when it ended his dream of handing on to 
future generations the greatness of the name.of Abu Tayi. He had large 
eloquent eyes, like black velvet in richness. His forehead was low and broad, 
his nose very high and sharp, powerfully hooked: his mouth rather large and 
mobile: his beard and moustaches had been trimmed to a point in Howeitat 
style, with the lower jaw shaven underneath. 

Centuries ago the Howeitat came from Hejaz, and their nomad clans 
prided themselves on being true Bedu. Auda was their master type. His 
hospitality was sweeping; except to very hungry souls, inconvenient. His 
generosity kept him always poor, despite the profits of a hundred raids. He 
had married twenty-eight times, had been wounded thirteen times; whilst 
the battles he provoked had seen all his tribesmen hurt and most of his re- 
lations killed. He himself had slain seventy-five men, Arabs, with his own 
hand in battle: and never a man except in battle. Of the number of dead 
Turks he could give no account: they did not enter the register. His Toweiha 
under him had become the first fighters of the desert, witha tradition of 
desperate courage, a sense of superiority which never left them while there 
was life and work to do: but which had reduced them from twelve hundred 
men to less than five hundred, in thirty years, as the standard of nomadic 
fighting rose. 

Auda raided as often as he had opportunity, and as widely as he could. 
He had seen Aleppo, Basra, Wejh, and, Wadi Dawasir on his expeditions: 
and was careful to be at enmity with nearly all tribes in the desert, that he 
might have proper scope for raids. After his robber-fashion, he was as hard- 
headed as he was hotheaded, and in his maddest exploits there would be a cold 
factor of possibility to lead him through. His patience in action was extreme; 
and he received and ignored advice, criticism, or abuse, with a smile as 
constant as it was very charming. If he got angry his face worked uncon- 
trollably, and he burst into a fit of shaking passion, only to be assuaged after 
he had'killed; at such times he was a wild beast, and men escaped his presence. 
Nothing on earth would make him change his mind or obey an order or do 
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the least thing he disapproved; and he took no heed of men’s feelings when 
his face was set. 

He saw life as a saga. All the events in it were significant: all personages in 
contact with him heroic. His mind was stored with poems of old raids and 
epic tales of fights, and he overflowed with them on the nearest listener. If 
he lacked listeners he would very likely sing them to himself in his tre- 
mendous voice, deep and resonant and loud. He had no control over his lips, 
and was therefore terrible to his own interests and hurt his friends continually. 
He spoke of himself in the third person, and was so sure of his fame that he 
loved to shout out stories against himself. At times he seemed taken by a 
demon of mischief, and in public assembly would invent and utter on oath 
appalling tales of the private life of his hosts or guests: and yet with all this 
he was modest, as simple as a child, direct, honest, kindhearted, and warmly 
loved even by those to whom he was most embarrassing—his friends. ... 


At dawn we saddled up for the short stage to Diraa, the water pools of 
which Sharraf had told us.... We halted there till afternoon; for we were 
now quite near the railway, and had to drink our stomachs full and fill our 
few water-skins, ready for the long dash to Fejr. 

In the halt Auda came down to see Farraj and Daud dress my camel with 
butter for relief against the intolerable itch of mange which had broken out 
recently on its face. The dry pasturage of the Billi country and the infected 
ground of Wejh had played havoc with our beasts. In all Feisal’s stud of 
riding-camels there was not one healthy; in our little expedition every camel 
was weakening daily. Nasir was full of anxiety lest many break down in 
the forced march before us and leave their riders stranded in the desert. 

We had no medicines for mange and could do little for it in spite of our 
need, However, the rubbing and anointing did make my animal more com- 
fortable, and we repeated it as often as Farraj or Daud could find butter in 
our party. These two boys were giving me great satisfaction. They were brave 
and cheerful beyond the average of Arab servant-kind. As their aches and 
pains wore off they showed themselves active, good riders, and willing work- 
men. I liked their freedom toward myself and admired their instinctive under- 
standing with one another against the demands of the world. 

By a quarter to four we were in the saddle, going down Wadi Diraa, into 
steep and high ridges of shifting sand, sometimes with a cap of harsh red 
rock jutting from them. After a while, three or four of us, in advance of the 
main body, climbed a sand-peak on hands and knees to spy out the railway. 
There was no air, and the exercise was more than we required; but our reward 
was immediate, for the line showed itself quiet and deserted-looking, on a 
green flat at the mouth of the deep valley down which the rest of the company 
was marching circumspectly with ready weapons. 

We checked the men at the bottom of their narrow sand-fold, whilst we 
studied the railway. Everything was indeed peaceful and empty, even to 
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the abandoned blockhouse in a rich patch of rank grass and weeds between 
us and the line. We ran to the edge of the rock-shelf, leaped out from it into 
the fine dry sand, and rolled down in a magnificent slide till we came to an 
abrupt and rather bruising halt in the level ground beside the column. We 
mounted, to hurry our camels out to the grazing, and leaving them there ran 


over to the railway and shouted the others on. 


This unmolested crossing was blessed, for Sharraf had warned us seriously 
against the enemy patrols of mule-riding infantry and camel corps, rein- 
forced from the entrenched posts by infantry: on trolleys mounting machine- 
guns. Our riding-beasts we chased into the grass to feed for a few minutes, 
while the heavy camels marched over the valley, the line, and the farther flat, 
till sheltered in the sand and rock mouths of the country beyond the railway. 
Meanwhile the Ageyl amused us by fixing guncotton or gelatine charges about 
our crossing-place to as many of the rails as we had time to reach, and when 
our munching camels had been dragged away into safety on the far side of 
the line, we began, in proper order, to light the fuses, filling the hollow valley 
with the echoes of repeated bursts. 

Auda had not before known dynamite, and with a child’s first pleasure was 
moved to a rush of hasty poetry on its powerful glory. We cut three telegraph 
wires, and fastened the free ends to the saddles of six riding-camels of the 
Howeitat. The astonished team struggled far into the eastern valleys with 
the growing weight of twanging, tangling wire and the bursting poles drag- 
ging after them. At last they could no longer move. So we cut them loose and 
rode laughing after the caravan. 

For five miles we proceeded in the growing dusk, between ridges which 
seemed to run down like fingers from some knuckle in front of us. At last 
their rise and fall became too sharp to be crossed with safety by our weak 
animals in the dark, and we halted. The baggage and the bulk of our riders 
were still ahead of us, keeping the advantage they had gained while we played 
with the railway. In the night we could not find them, for the Turks were 
shouting hard and shooting at shadows from their stations on the line behind 
us; and we judged it prudent to keep quiet ourselves, not lighting fires nor 
sending up signals to attract attention. 

However, Ibn Dgheithir, in charge of the main body, had left a connecting 
file behind, and so before we had fallen asleep, two men came in to us, and 
reported that the rest were securely camped in the hidden fold of a steep sand- 
bank a little further on. We threw our saddlebags again-across our camels, 
and plodded after our guides in the murky dark (tonight was almost the last 
night of the moon) till we reached their hushed picket on the ridge, and 
bedded ourselves down beside them without words. — 

In the morning Auda had us afoot before four, going uphill, till at last we 
climbed a ridge, and plunged over, down a sand slope. Into it our camels 
sank knee-deep, held upright despite themselves by its clinging. They were 
able to make forward only by casting themselves on and down its loose face, 
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breaking their legs out of it by their bodies’ weight. At the bottom we found 
ourselves in the head-courses of a valley, which trended toward the railway. 
Another half-hour took us to the springing of this, and we breasted the low 
edge of the plateau which was the watershed between Hejaz and Sirhan. 
Ten yards more, and we were beyond the Red Sea slope of Arabia, taniy 
embarked upon the mystery of its central drainage. 

Seemingly it was a plain, with an illimitable view downhill to the east, 
where one gentle level after another slowly modulated into a distance only 
to be called distance because it was a softer blue, and more hazy. The rising 
sun flooded this falling plain with a perfect level of light, throwing up long 
shadows of almost imperceptible ridges, and the whole life and play of a- 
complicated ground-system—but a transient one; for, as we looked at it, the 
shadows drew in toward the dawn, quivered a last moment behind their 
mother-banks, and went out as though at a common signal. Full morning 
had begun: the river of sunlight, sickeningly in the full-face of us moving 
creatures, poured impartially on every stone of the desert over which we had 
to go. 
~ Auda struck out northeastward, aiming for a little saddle which joined the 
low ridge of Ugula to a lofty hill on the divide, to our left or north about 
three miles away. We crossed the saddle after four miles, and found beneath 
our feet little shallow runnels of watercourses in the ground. Auda pointed to 
them, saying that they ran to Nebk in Sirhan, and that we would follow 
their swelling bed northward and eastward to the Howeitat in their sum- 
mer camp. 

A little later we were marching over a low ridge of slivers of Godan with 
the nature of slate, sometimes quite small, but other times great slabs ten feet 
each way and, perhaps, four inches thick. Auda ranged up beside my camel, 
and pointing with his riding-stick told me to write down on my map the 
names and nature of the land. The valleys on our left were the Seyal Abu 
Arad, rising in Selhub, and fed by many successors from the great divide, as 
it prolonged itself northward to Jebel Rufeiya by Tebuk. The valleys on our 
right were the Siyul el Kelb, from Ugula, Agidat el Jemelein, Lebda and the 
other ridges which bent round us in a strung bow eastward and northeastward 
carrying the great divide as it were in a foray out across the plain. These two 
water systems united fifty miles before us in Fejr, which was a tribe, its well, 
and the valley of its well. I cried Auda mercy of his names, swearing I was no 
writer-down of unspoiled countries, or pander to geographical curiosity; and’ 
the old man, much pleased, began to tell me personal notes and news of the 
chiefs with us, and in front upon our line of march. His prudent talk whiled 
away the slow passage of abominable desolation. 

The Fejr Bedouin, whose property it was, called our plain El Houl because 
it was desolate; and today we rode in it without seeing signs of life; no tracks 
of gazelle, no lizards, no burrowing of rats, not even any birds. We, ourselves, 
felt tiny in it, and our urgent progress across its immensity was a stillness or 
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immobility of futile’ effort. The only sounds were the hollow echoes, like the 
shutting down of pavements over vaulted places, of rotten stone slab on stone 
slab when they tilted under our camels’ feet; and the low but piercing rustle 
of the sand, as it crept slowly westward before the hot wind along the worn 
sandstone, under the harder overhanging caps which gave each reef its eroded, 
rindlike shape. 

It was a breathless wind, with the furnace taste sometimes known in Egypt 
when a khamsin came; and, as the day went on and the sun rose in the sky 
it grew stronger, more filled with the dust of the Nefudh, the great sand desert 
of Northern Arabia, close by us over there, but invisible through the haze. By 
noon it blew a half-gale, so dry that our shriveled lips cracked open, and the 
skin of our faces chapped; while our eyelids, gone granular, seemed to creep 
back and bare our shrinking eyes. The Arabs drew their headcloths tightly 
across their noses, and pulled the browfolds forward like vizors with only a 
narrow, loose-flapping slit of vision. 

At this stifling price they kept their flesh unbroken, for they feared the 
sand particles which would wear open the chaps into a painful wound: but, 
for my own part, I always rather liked a khamsin, since its torment seemed 
to fight against mankind with ordered conscious malevolence, and it was 
pleasant to outface it so directly, challenging its strength, and conquering its 
extremity. There was pleasure also in the salt sweatdrops which ran singly 
down the long hair over my forehead, and dripped like ice-water on my 
cheek. At first, I played at catching them in my mouth; but, as we rode 
further into the desert and the hours passed, the wind became stronger, 
thicker in dust, more terrible in heat. All semblance of friendly contest passed. 
My camel’s pace became sufficient increase to the irritation of the choking 
waves, whose dryness broke my skin and made my throat so painful that for 
three days afterward I could eat little of our stodgy bread. When evening at 
last came to us I was content that my burned face still felt the other and 
milder air of darkness. 

We plodded on all the day (even without the wind forbidding us there 
could have been no more luxury-halts under the shadow of blankets, if we 
would arrive unbroken men with strong camels at el Fejr), and nothing 
made us widen an eye or think a thought till after three in the afternoon. 
Then, above two natural tumuli, we came to a cross-ridge swelling at last 
into a hill. Auda huskily spat extra names at me. 

Beyond it a long slope, slow degrees of a washed gravel surface with strip- 
ings of an occasional torrent-bed, went down westward. Auda and I trotted 
ahead together for relief against the intolerable slowness of the caravan. This 
side the sunset glow a modest wall of hills barred our way to the north. 
Shortly afterward the Seil Abu Arad, turning east, swept along our front in a 
bed a fair mile wide; it was inches deep with scrub as dry as dead wood, 
which crackled and split with little spurts of dust when we began to gather it 
for a fire to show the others where we had made the halt. We gathered and 
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gathered vigorously, till we had a great cock ready for lighting. Then we 
found that neither of us had a match. i 

The mass did not arrive for an hour or more, when the wind had alto- 
gether died away, and the evening, calm and black and full of stars, had come 
down on us. Auda set a watch through the night, for this district was in the 
line of raiding parties, and in the hours of darkness there were no friends in 
Arabia. We had covered about fifty miles this day; all we could at a stretch, 
and enough according to our program. So we halted the night hours; partly 
because our camels were weak and ill, and grazing meant much to them, and 
partly because the Howeitat were not intimate with this country, and feared 
to lose their way if they should ride too boldly without seeing. 

Before dawn the following day we started down the bed of Seil Abu Arad 
till the white sun came up over the Zibliyat hills ahead of us. We turned more 
north to cut off an angle of the valley, and halted for half an hour till we ~ 
saw the main body coming. Then Auda, Nasir, and myself, unable longer to 
endure passively the hammer strokes of the sun upon our bowed heads, 
pushed forward at a jerky trot. Almost at once we lost sight of the others in 
the lymphlike heat-vapor throbbing across the flat: but the road was evident, 
down the scrubby bed of Wadi Fejr. 

At the height of noon we reached the well of our desire. It was about thirty 
feet deep, stone-steyned, seemingly ancient. The water was abundant, slightly 
brackish, but not ill-tasting when drunk fresh, though it soon grew foul in 
a skin. The valley had flooded in some burst of rain the year before, and 
therefore contained much dry and thirsty pasturage: to this we loosed our 
camels. The rest came up, and drew water and baked bread. We let the camels 
crop industriously till nightfall, then watered them again, and pounded them 
under the bank a half-mile from the water, for the night: thus leaving the 
well unmolested in case raiders should need it in the dark hours. Yet our 
sentries heard no one. 

As usual we were off before dawn, though we had an easy march before 
us; but the heated glare of the desert became so painful that we designed to 
pass the midday in some shelter. After two miles the valley spread out, and 
later we came to a low, broken cliff on the east bank opposite the mouth of 
Seil Raugha. Here the country looked more green, and we asked Auda to 
fetch us game. He sent Zaal one way and rode westward himself across the 
_ open plain which stretched beyond view, while we turned in to the cliffs and 
found beneath their fallen crags and undercut ledges abundant shady nooks, 
cool against the sun and restful for our unaccustomed eyes. 

The hunters returned before noon, each with a good gazelle. We had filled 
our water-skins at Fejr, and could use them up, for the water of Abu Ajaj 
was near: so there was feasting on bread and meat in our stone dens. These 
indulgences, amid the slow fatigue of long unbroken marches were grateful 
to the delicate townsfolk among us: to myself, and to Zeki, and Nesib’s Syrian 
servants, and in a lesser degree to Nesib himself. Nasir’s courtesy as host, and 
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his fount of native kindliness, made him exquisite in attention to us when- 
ever the road allowed. To his patient teaching I owed most of my later com- 
petence to accompany tribal Arabs on the march without ruining their range 
and speed. 

We rested till two in the afternoon, and reached our stage, Khabr Ajaj, just 
before sunset, after a dull ride over a duller plain which prolonged Wadi Fejr 
to the eastward for many miles. The pool was of this year’s rain, already 
turned thick; and brackish; but good for camels and just possible for men to 
drink. It lay in a shallow double depression by Wadi Fejr, whose flood had 
filled it two feet deep over an area two hundred yards across. At its north end 
was a low sandstone tump. We had thought to find Howeitat here; but the 
ground was grazed bare and the water fouled by their animals, while they 
themselves were gone. Auda searched for their tracks, but could find none: 
the windstorms had swept the sand-face into clean new ripples. However, 
since they had come down here from Tubaik, they must have gone on and out 
into Sirhan; so, if we went away northward, we should find them. 

The following day, despite the interminable lapse of time, was only our 
fourteenth from Wejh; and its sun rose upon us again marching. In the 
afternoon we at last left Wadi Fejr to steer for Arfaja in Sirhan, a point 
rather east of north. Accordingly, we inclined right, over flats of limestone and 
sand, and saw a distant corner of the Great Nefudh, the famous belts of sand- 
dune which cut off Jebel Shammar from the Syrian Desert. Palgrave, the 
Blunts, and Gertrude Bell amongst the storied travelers had crossed it, and 1 
begged Auda to bear off a little and let us enter it, and their company: but he 
growled that men went to the Nefudh only of necessity, when raiding, and 
that the son of his father did not raid on a tottering, mangy camel. Our busi- 
ness was to reach Arfaja alive. 

So we wisely marched on, over monotonous, glittering sand; and over those 
worse stretches, “Giaan,” of polished mud, nearly as white and smooth as laid 
paper, and often whole miles square. They blazed back the sun into our faces 
with glassy vigor, so we rode with its light raining direct arrows upon our 
heads, and its reflection glancing up from the ground through our inadequate 
eyelids. It was not a steady pressure, but a pain ebbing and flowing; at one 
time piling itself up and up till we nearly swooned; and then falling away 
coolly, in a moment of false shadow like a black web crossing the retina: 
these gave us a moment’s breathing space to store new capacity for suffering, 
like the struggles to the surface of a drowning man. 

We grew short-answered to one another; but relief came toward six o'clock, 
when we halted for supper, and baked ourselves fresh bread. I gave my camel 
what was left over of my share, for the poor animal went tired and hungry 
in these bad marches. She was the pedigree camel given by Ibn Saud of Nejd 
to King Hussein and by him to Feisal; a splendid beast; rough, but sure- 
footed on hills, and greathearted. Arabs of means rode none but she-camels, 
since they went smoother under the saddle than males, and were better _ 
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tempered and less noisy: also, they were patient and would endure to march 
long after they were worn out, indeed until they tottered with exhaustion and 
fell in their tracks and died: whereas the coarser males grew angry, flung 
themselves down when tired, and from sheer rage would die there unneces: 
sarily. 

After dark we crawled for three hours, reaching the top of a sand-ridge. 
There we slept thankfully, after a bad day of burning wind, dust blizzards, 
and drifting sand which stung our inflamed faces, and at times, in the greater 
gusts, wrapped the sight of our road from us and drove our complaining 
camels up and down. But Auda was anxious about the morrow, for another 
hot head wind would delay us a third day in the desert, and we had no water 


left: so he called us early in the night, and we marched down into the plain. 


of the Bisaita (so called in derision, for its huge size and flatness), before day 
broke. Its fine surface-litter of sun-browned flints was restfully dark after 
sunrise for our streaming eyes, but hot and hard going for our camels, some 
of which were already limping with sore feet. 

Camels brought up on the sandy plains of the Arabian coast had delicate 
pads to their feet; and if such animals were taken suddenly inland for long 
marches over flints or other heat-retaining ground, their soles would burn, 
and at last crack in a blister, leaving quick flesh, two inches or more across, 
in the center of the pad. In this state they could march as ever over sand; 


but if, by chance, the foot came down on a pebble, they would stumble, or’ 


flinch as though they had stepped on fire, and in a long march might break 
down altogether unless they were very brave. So we rode carefully, picking the 
softest way, Auda and myself in front. 


As we went, some little puffs of dust scurried into the eye of the wind. Auda 


said they were ostriches. A man ran up to us with two great ivory eggs. We 
settled to breakfast on this bounty of Bisaita, and looked for fuel; but in twenty 
minutes found only a wisp of grass. The barren desert was defeating us. The 
baggage train passed, and my eye fell on the loads of blasting gelatine. We 
broached a packet, shredding it carefully into a fire beneath the egg propped 
on stones, till the cookery was pronounced complete. Nasir and Nesib, really 
interested, dismounted to scoff at us. Auda drew his silver-hilted dagger and 
chipped the top of the first egg. A stink like a pestilence went across our party. 
We fled to a clean spot, rolling the second egg hot before us with gentle 
kicks. It was fresh enough, and hard as a stone. We dug out its contents with 
the dagger on to the flint flakes which were our platters, and ate it piecemeal; 
persuading even Nasir, who in his life before had never fallen so low as egg- 
meat, to take his share. The general verdict was: tough and strong, but good 
in the Bisaita. 

Zaal saw an oryx, stalked it on foot, and killed it. The better joints were tied 
upon the baggage camels for the next halt, and our march continued. After- 
ward the greedy Howeitat saw more oryx in the distance and went after the 


beasts, who foolishly ran a little; then stood still and stared till the men were 
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near, and, too late, ran away again. Their white shining bellies betrayed them; 
for, by the magnification of the mirage, they winked each move to us from 
afar. 

I was too weary, and too little sporting, to go out of the straight way for all 

the rare beasts in the world; so I rode after the caravan, which my camel over- 

hauled quickly with her longer stride. At the tail of it were my men, walking. 
They feared that some of their animals would be dead before evening, if the 
wind blew stronger, but were leading them by hand in hope of getting them 
in. I admired the contrast between Mohammed the lusty, heavy-footed peas- © 
ant, and the lithe Ageyl, with Farraj and Daud dancing along, barefooted, 
delicate as thoroughbreds. Only Gasim was not there; they thought him 
among the Howeitat, for his surliness offended the laughing soldiery and kept 
him commonly with the Bedouin, who were more of his kidney. 

There was no one behind, so I rode forward wishing to see how his camel 
was; and at last found it, riderless, being led by one of the Howeitat. His 
_saddlebags were on it, and his rifle and his food, but he himself nowhere; 
gradually it dawned on us that the miserable man was lost. This was a dread- 
ful business, for in the haze and mirage the caravan could not be seen two 
. miles, and on the iron ground it made no tracks: afoot he would never over- 
take us. 

Everyone had marched on, thinking him elsewhere in our loose line; but 
much time had passed and it was nearly midday, so he must be miles back. 
His loaded camel was proof that he had not been forgotten asleep at our night 
halt. The Ageyl ventured that perhaps he had dozed in the saddle and fallen, 
stunning or killing himself; or perhaps someone of the party had borne him 
a grudge. Anyway they did not know. He was an ill-natured stranger, no 
charge on any of them, and they did not greatly care. 

True: but it was true also that Mohammed, his countryman and fellow, 
who was technically his road-companion, knew nothing of the desert, had a 
foundered camel, and could not turn back for him. 

If I sent him, it would be murder. That shifted the difficulty to my shoul- 
ders. The Howeitat, who would have helped, were away in the mirage out 
of sight, hunting or scouting. Ibn Dgheithir’s Ageyl were so clannish that they 
would not put themselves about except for one another. Besides, Gasim was 
my man, and upon me lay the responsibility for him. 

I looked weakly at my trudging men, and wondered for a moment if I 
could change with one, sending him back on my camel to the rescue. My 
shirking the duty would be understood, because I was a foreigner; but that 
was precisely the plea I did not dare set up, while I yet presumed to help these 
Arabs in their own revolt. It was hard, anyway, for a stranger to influence 
another people’s national movement, and doubly hard for a Christian and a 
sedentary person to sway Moslem nomads. I should make it impossible for 
myself if I claimed, simultaneously, the privileges of both societies. 

So, without saying anything, I turned my unwilling camel round, and 
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forced her, grunting and moaning for her camel friends, back past the long 
line of men, and past the baggage into the emptiness behind. My temper was 
very unheroic, for I was furious with my other servants, with my own play- 
acting as a Bedouin, and most of all with Gasim, a gap-toothed, grumbling 
fellow, skrimshank in all our marches, bad-tempered, suspicious, brutal, a man 
whose engagement I regretted, and of whom I had promised to rid myself 
as soon as we reached a discharging-place. It seemed absurd that I should 
peril my weight in the Arab adventure for a single worthless man. 

My camel seemed to feel it also, by her deep grumbling; but that was a 
constant recourse of ill-treated camels. From calfhood they were accustomed 
to live in droves, and some grew too conventional to march alone; while none 
would leave their habitual party without loud grief and unwillingness, such 
as mine was showing. She turned her head back on her long neck, lowing to 
the rest, and walked very slowly, and bouncingly. It needed careful guidance to 
hold her on the road, and a tap from my stick at every pace to keep her mov- 
ing. However, after a mile or two, she felt better, and began to go forward 
less constrainedly, but still slowly. I had been noting our direction all these 
days with my oil compass, and hoped, by its aid, to return nearly to our 
starting place, seventeen miles away. 

Before twenty minutes, the caravan was out of sight, and it was borne in on 
me how really barren the Bisaita was. Its only marks were the old sanded 
samh pits, across all possible of which I rode, because my camel tracks would 
show in them, and be so many blazes of the way back. The samh was the wild 
flour of the Sherarat; who, poor in all but camel-stocks, made it a boast to find 
the desert sufficient for their every need. When mixed with dates and loosened 
with butter, it was good food. 

The pits, little threshing floors, were made by pushing aside the flints over a 
circle of ten feet across. The flints, heaped up round the rim of the pit, made it 
inches deep, and in this hollow place the women collected and beat out the 
small red seed. The constant winds, sweeping since over them, could not 
indeed put back the flint surface (that would perhaps be done by the rain in 
thousands of winters), but had leveled them up with pale blown sand, so 
that the pits were gray eyes in the black stony surface. 

I had ridden about an hour and a half, easily, for the following breeze had 
let me wipe the crust from my red eyes and look forward almost without pain; 
when I saw a figure, or large bush, or at least something black ahead of me. 
The shifting mirage disguised height or distance; but this thing seemed mov- 
ing, a little east of our course. On chance I turned my camel’s head that way, 
and in a few minutes saw that it was Gasim. When I called he stood con- 
fusedly; I rode up and saw that he was nearly blinded and silly, standing ` 
there with his arms held out to me, and his black mouth gaping open. The 
Ageyl had put our last water in my skin, and this he spilled madly over his 
face and breast, in haste to drink. He stopped babbling, and began to wail 
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out his sorrows. I sat him, pillion, on the camel’s rump; then stirred her ap 
and mounted. 

At our turn the beast seemed relieved, and moved forward freely. I set 
an exact compass course, so exact that often I found our old tracks, as little 
spurts of paler sand scattered over the brown-black flint. In spite of our double 
weight the camel began to stride out, and at times she even put her head down 
and for a few paces developed that fast and most comfortable shuffle to which 
the best animals, while young, were broken by skilled riders. This proof of 
reserve spirit in her rejoiced me, as did the little time lost in search. 

Gasim was moaning impressively about the pain and terror of his thirst; 
I told him to stop, but he went on, and began to sit loosely; until at each step 
of the camel he bumped down on her hinder quarters with a crash, which, 
like his crying, spurred her to greater pace. There was danger in this, for we 
might easily founder her so. Again I told him to stop, and when he only 
screamed louder, hit him and swore that for another sound I would throw him 
off. The threat, to which my general rage gave color, worked. After it he clung 
on grimly without sound. 

Not four miles had passed when again I saw a black bubble, lunging and 
swaying in the mirage ahead. It split into three, and swelled. I wondered if 
they were enemy. A minute later the haze unrolled with the disconcerting 
suddenness of illusion; and it was Auda with two of Nasir’s men come back 
to look for me. I yelled jests and scoffs at them for abandoning a friend in the 
desert. Auda pulled his beard and grumbled that had he been present I would 
never have gone back. Gasim was transferred with insults to a better rider’s 
saddle-pad, and we ambled forward together. 

Auda pointed to the wretched hunched-up figure and denounced me, “For 
that thing, not worth a camel’s price...” I interrupted him with “Not worth ` 
a half-crown, Auda,” and he, delighted in his simple mind, rode near Gasim, 
and struck him sharply, trying to make him repeat, like a parrot, his price. 
Gasim bared his broken teeth in a grin of rage and afterward sulked on. In 
another hour we were on the heels of the baggage camels, and as we passed 
up the inquisitive line of our caravan, Auda repeated my joke to each pair, 
perhaps forty times in all, till I had seen to the full its feebleness. 

Gasim explained that he had dismounted to ease nature, and had missed 
the party afterward in the dark; but, obviously, he had gone to sleep where 
he dismounted, with the fatigue of our slow, hot journeying. We rejoined 
Nasir and Nesib. in the van. Nesib was vexed with me, for periling the 
lives of Auda and myself on a whim. It was clear to him that I reckoned 
they would come back for me. Nasir was shocked at his ungenerous outlook, 
and Auda was glad to rub into a townsman the paradox of tribe and city; 
the collective responsibility and group-brotherhood of the desert, contrasted 
with the isolation and competitive living of the crowded districts. 

Over this little affair hours had passed, and the rest of the day seemed not 
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so. long; though the heat became worse, and the sand-blast stiffened in our 
faces till the air could be seen and heard, whistling past our camels like smoke. 
The ground was flat and featureless till five o’clock, when we-saw low mounds 
ahead, and a little later found ourselves in comparative peace, amid sand- 
hills coated slenderly with tamarisk. These were the Kaseim of Sirhan. The 
bushes and the dunes broke the wind, it was sunset, and the evening mel- 
lowed and reddened on us from the west. So I wrote in my diary that Sirhan 
was beautiful. 

Palestine became a land of milk and honey to those who had spent forty 
years in Sinai: Damascus had the name of an earthly paradise to the tribes 
which could enter it only after weeks and weeks of painful marching across 
the flint-stones of this northern desert: and likewise the Kaseim of Arfaja in 
which we spent that night, after five days across the blazing Houl in the teeth 
of a sandstorm, looked fresh and countrified. They were raised only a few 
feet above the Bisaita, and from them valleys seemed to run down toward the 
east into a huge depression where lay the well we wanted; but now that we 
had crossed the desert and reached the Sirhan safely, the terror of thirst had 
passed and we knew fatigue to be our chief ill. So we agreed to camp for the 
night where we were, and to make beacon fires for the slave of Nuri Shaalan, 
who, like Gasim, had disappeared from our caravan today. 

We were not greatly perturbed about him. He knew the country and his 
camel was under him. It might be that he had intentionally taken the direct 
way to Jauf, Nuri’s capital, to earn the reward of first news that we came with 
gifts. However it was, he did not come that night, nor next day; and when, 
months after, I asked Nuri of him, he replied that his dried body had lately 
been found, lying beside his unplundered camel far out in the wilderness. He 
must have lost himself in the sand-haze and wandered till his camel broke 
down, and there died of thirst and heat. Not a long death—even for the very 
strongest a second day in summer was all—but very painful; for thirst was 
an active malady; a fear and panic which tore at the brain and reduced the 
bravest man to a stumbling, babbling maniac in an hour or two: and then 
the sun killed him. ‘ 

Having not a mouthful of water we of course ate nothing, which made it a 
continent night. Yet the certainty of drink on the morrow let us sleep easily, 
lying on our bellies to prevent the inflation of foodlessness. Arab habit was 
to fill themselves to vomiting point at each well, and either to go dry to the 
next, or, if they carried water, to use it lavishly at the first halt, drinking and 
breadmaking. As my ambition was to avoid comment upon my difference, I 
copied them, trusting with reason that their physical superiority was not great 
enough to trap me into serious harm. Actually I only once went ill with thirst. 

. Next morning we rode down slopes, over a first ridge, and a second, and 
a third, each three miles from the other; till at eight o’clock we dismounted 
by the wells of Arfaja, the sweet-smelling bush so called being fragrant all 
about us. We found the Sirhan not a valley, but a long fault draining the 
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country on each side of it and collecting the waters into the successive depres- 
sions of its bed. The ground surface was of flinty gravel, alternating with 
soft sand; and the aimless valleys seemed hardly able to trace their slow and 
involved levels between the loose sand-dunes, over which blew the feathery 
tamarisk, its whipcord roots binding the slopes together. 

The unlined wells were dug about eighteen feet, to water creamy to the 
touch, with a powerful smell and brackish taste. We found it delicious, and 
since there was green stuff about, good for camel food, decided to stay here 
the day while we searched for the Howeitat by sending to Maigua, the 
southernmost well of Sirhan. So we should establish whether they were be- 
hind us; and if they were not, could march toward the north with confidence 
that we were on their track. : 


A 


JOHN STEINBECK 


The Turtle * 


Tur concrete highway was edged with a mat of tangled, broken, dry grass, and 
the grass heads were heavy with oat beards to catch on a dog’s coat, and fox- 
tails to tangle in a horse’s fetlocks, and clover burrs to fasten in sheep’s wool; 
sleeping life waiting to be spread and dispersed, every seed armed with an ap- 
pliance of dispersal, twisting darts and parachutes for the wind, little spears 
and balls of tiny thorns, and all waiting for animals and for the wind, for a 
man’s trouser cuff or the hem of a woman’s skirt, all passive but armed with 
appliances of activity, still, but each possessed of the anlage of movement. 
The sun lay on the grass and warmed it, and in the shade under the grass 
the insects moved, ants and ant lions to set traps for them, grasshoppers to 
jump into the air and flick their yellow wings for a second,(sow bugs like 
little armadillos,)plodding restlessly on many tender feet. And over the grass 
at the roadside a land turtle crawled, turning aside for nothing, dragging his 
high-domed shell over the grass. His hard legs and yellow-nailed feet threshed 
slowly through the grass, not really walking, but boosting and dragging his 
shell along{ The barley beards slid off his shell, and the clover burrs fell on 
him and rolled to the ground) His horny beak was partly open, and his fierce, 
humorous eyes, under brows like fingernails, stared straight ahead. He came 
over the grass leaving a beaten trail behind him, and the hill, which was the 
highway embankment, reared up ahead of him. For a moment he stopped, 
his head held high. He blinked and looked up and down. At last he started 
to climb the embankment. Front clawed feet reached forward but did not 
touch. The hind feet kicked his shell along, and it scraped on the grass, and 
on the gravel. As the embankment grew steeper and steeper, the more frantic 
were the efforts of the land turtle. Pushing hind legs strained and slipped, 
boosting the shell along, and the horny head protruded as far as the neck 
could stretch. Little by little the shell slid up the embankment until at last 
a parapet cut straight across its line of march, the shoulder of the road, a con- 


> crete wall four inches high. As though they worked independently the hind 


legs pushed the shell against the wall. The head upraised and peered over 
the wall to the broad smooth plain of cement. Now the hands, braced on top 
*From The Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck, copyright 1939 by John Steinbeck. By per- 
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of the wall, strained and lifted, and the shell came slowly up and rested its 
front end on the wall. For a moment the turtle rested. A red ant ran into the 
shell, into the soft skin inside the shell, and suddenly head and legs snapped 
in, and the armored tail clamped in sideways. The red ant was crushed be- 
tween body and legs And one head of wild oats was clamped into the shell 
by a front leg) For a long moment the turtle lay still, and then the neck crept 
out and the old humorous frowning eyes looked about and the legs and tail 
came out. The back legs went to work, straining like elephant legs, and the 
shell tipped to an angle so that the front legs could not reach the level cement 
plain. But higher and higher the hind legs boosted it, until at last the center 
of balance was reached, the front tipped down, the front legs scratched at 
the pavement, and it was up {Be the head of wild oats was held by its stem 
around the front legs) 

Now the going wag easy, and all the legs worked, and the shell boosted 
along, waggling from side to side. A sedan driven by a forty-year-old woman 
approached. She saw the turtle and swung to the right, off the highway, the 
wheels screamed and a cloud of dust boiled up.\Two wheels lifted for a - 
moment and then settled. JThe car skidded back onto the road, and went on, 
but more slowly. The turtle had jerked into its shell, but now it hurried on, 
for the highway was burning hot. 

And now a light truck approached, and as it came near, the driver saw the 
turtle and swerved to hit it. His front wheel struck the edge of the shell, 
flipped the turtle like a tiddly-wink, spun it like a coin, and rolled it off the 
highway. The truck went back to its course along the right side. Lying on 
its back, the turtle was tight in its shell for a long time. But at last its legs 
waved in the air, reaching for something to pull it over. Its front foot caught 
a piece of quartz and little by little the shell pulled over and flopped upright. 
‘The wild oat head fell out and three of the spearhead seeds stuck in the 
ground.\And as the turtle crawled on down the embankment, its shell dragged 
dirt over the seeds\The turtle entered a dust road and jerked itself along, 
drawing a wavy shallow trench in the dust with its shell. The old humorous 
eyes looked ahead, and the horny beak opened a little. His yellow toenails 
slipped a fraction in the dust. na 
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Life of Swift * 


JonaTHAN SwirT was, according to an account said to be written by himself, 
the son of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was born at Dublin on St. An- 
drew’s day, 1667; according to his own report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, 
he was born at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was minister of a parish 
in Herefordshire. During his life the place of his birth was undetermined. 
He was contented to be called an Irishman by the Irish; but would occasion- 
ally call himself an Englishman. The question may, without much regret, be 
left in the obscurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irish. He was sent at the age of 
six to the school at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year (1682) was admitted 
into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not diligent or not happy. It must 
disappoint every reader’s expectation that, when at the usual time he claimed 
the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found by the examiners too conspicuously 
deficient for regular admission, and obtained his degree at last by special 
favor, a term used in that university to denote want of merit. 

Of this disgrace it may be easily supposed that he was much ashamed, and 
shame had its proper effect in producing reformation. He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a day, and continued his industry for seven years, 
with what improvement is sufficiently known. This part of his story well 
deserves to be remembered; it may afford useful admonition and powerful 
encouragement to men whose abilities have been made for a time useless by 
their passions or pleasures, and who, having lost one part of life in idleness, 
are tempted to throw away the remainder in despair. 

In this course of daily application he continued three years longer at Dub- 
lin; and in this time, if the observation and memory of an old companion 
may be trusted, he drew the first sketch of his Tale of a Tub. 

When he was about one-and-twenty (1688), being by the death of Godwin 
Swift his uncle, who had supported him, left without subsistence, he went to 
consult his mother, who then lived at Leicester, about the future course of 
his life, and by her direction solicited the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and whose father, 

*From Lives of the Poets (1779-1781). 
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Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great familiarity 
of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom Jonathan had been to that time 
maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kindness the nephew of his father’s friend, 
with whom he was, when they conversed together, so much pleased that he 
detained him two years in his house. Here he became known to King William, 
who sometimes visited Temple when he was disabled by the gout, and, being 
attended by Swift in the garden, showed him how to cut asparagus in the 
Dutch way. 

King William’s notions were all military; and he expressed his kindness to 
Swift by offering to make him a captain of horse. 

When Temple removed to Moor Park, he took Swift with him; and when 
he was consulted by the Earl of Portland about the expedience of complying 
with a bill then depending for making parliaments triennial, against which 
King William was strongly prejudiced, after having in vain tried to show 
the Earl that the proposal involved nothing dangerous to royal power, he sent 
Swift for the same purpose to the King. Swift, who probably was proud of his 
employment, and went with all the confidence of a young man, found his 
arguments, and his art of displaying them, made totally ineffectual by the 
predetermination of the King; and used to mention this disappointment as 
his first antidote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as he thought, by eating too 
much fruit. The original of diseases is commonly obscure. Almost every boy 
eats as much fruit as he can get, without any great inconvenience. The disease 
of Swift was giddiness with deafness, which attacked him from time to time, 
began very early, pursued him through life, and at last sent him to the grave, 
deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor Park by this grievous malady, he was ad- 
vised to try his native air, and went to Ireland; but, finding no benefit, re- 
turned to Sir William, at whose house he continued his studies, and is known 
to have read, among other books, Cyprian and Irenaeus. He thought exercise 
of great necessity, and used to run half a mile up and down a hill every two 
hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which his first degree was conferred 
left him no great fondness for the University of Dublin, and therefore he 
resolved to become a Master of Arts at Oxford. In the testimonial which he 
produced, the words of disgrace were omitted, and he took his Master’s degree 
(July 5, 1692) with such reception and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay his mother at Leicester a yearly 
visit. He traveled on foot, unless some violence of weather drove him into a 
wagon, and at night he would go to a penny lodging, where he purchased 
clean sheets for sixpence. This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of grossness and vulgarity; some may ascribe it to his desire of surveying hu- 
man life through all its varieties; and others, perhaps with equal probability, 
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to a passion which seems to have been deep fixed i in his heart, the love of a 
shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at Moor Park deserved some 
other recompense than the pleasure, however mingled with improvement, of 
Temple’s conversation; and grew so SE that (1694) he went away in 
discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for complaint, is said to have 
made him Deputy Master of the Rolls in Ireland; which, according to his 
kinsman’s account, was an office which he knew him not able to discharge. 
Swift therefore resolved to enter into the Church, in which he had at first no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainship to the Factory at Lisbon; but being 
recommended to Lord Capel, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot in Connor, 
of about a hundred pounds a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion like Swift so necessary 
that he invited him back, with a promise to procure him English preferment, 
in exchange for the prebend which he desired him to resign. With this request 
Swift complied, having perhaps equally repented their separation, and they 
lived on together with mutual satisfaction; and, in the four years that passed 
between his return and Temple’s death, it is probable flat he wrote the Tale 
of a Tub and the Battle of the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he was a poet, and wrote Pin- 
daric odes to Temple, to the king, and to the Athenian Society, a knot of 
obscure men who published a periodical pamphlet of answers to questions, 
sent, or supposed to be sent by letters. I have been told that Dryden, having 
perused these verses, said, “Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet”; and that 
this denunciation was the motive of Swift’s perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy with his manuscripts to Swift, for 
whom he-had obtained, from King William, a promise of the first prebend 
that should be vacant at Westminster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgotten, Swift dedicated to the king the 
posthumous works with which he was entrusted; but neither the dedication, 
nor tenderness for the man whom he once had treated with confidence and 
fondness, revived in King William the remembrance of his promise. Swift 
awhile attended the Court, but soon found his solicitations hopeless. 

He was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley to accompany him into Ire- 
land, as his private secretary; but after having done the business till their 
arrival at Dublin, he then found that one Bush had persuaded the earl that 
a clergyman was not a proper secretary and had obtained the office for him- 
self. In a man like Swift, such circumvention and inconstancy must have ex- 
cited violent indignation. 

But he had yet more to suffer. Lord Berkeley had the disposal of rhs deanery 
of Derry, and Swift expected to obtain it; but by the secretary’s influence, 
supposed to have been secured by a bribe, it was bestowed on somebody else; 
and Swift was dismissed with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the 
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diocese of Meath, which together did not equal half the value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increased the parochial duty by reading prayers on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and performed all the offices of his profession with great 
decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at Laracor, he invited to Ireland the unfortunate 
Stella, a young woman whose name was Johnson, the daughter of the steward 
of Sir William Temple, who, in consideration of her father’s virtues, left her 
a thousand pounds. With her came Mrs. Dingley, whose whole fortune was 
twenty-seven pounds a year for her life. With these ladies he passed his hours 
of relaxation, and to them he opened his bosom; but they never resided in 
the same house, nor did he see either without a witness. They lived at the 
parsonage when Swift was away; and when he returned, removed to a lodg- 
ing, or to the house of a neighboring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amaze the world with early preg- 
nancy; his first work, except his few poetical essays, was The Dissensions in 
Athens and Rome, published (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. After its ap- 
pearance, paying a visit to some bishop, he heard mention made of the new 
pamphlet that Burnet had written, replete with political knowledge. When 
he seemed to doubt Burnet’s right to the work, he was told by the bishop, 
that he was a young man; and, still persisting to doubt, that he was @ very 
positive young man. 

Three years afterward (1704) was published the Tale of a Tub. Of this book 
charity may be persuaded to think that it might be written by a man of a 
peculiar character, without ill intention; but it is certainly of dangerous ex- 
ample. That Swift was its author, though it be universally believed, was never 
owned by himself, nor very well proved by any evidence; but no other claim- 
ant can be produced, and he did not deny it when Archbishop Sharpe and . 
the Duchess of Somerset, by showing it to the Queen, debarred him from a 
bishopric. 

When this wild work first raised the attention of the public, Sacheverell, 
meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter him, by seeming to think him the author; 
but Smalridge answered with indignation, “Not all that you and I have in 
the world, nor all that ever we shall have, should hire me to write the Tale 
of a Tub.’... ; 

For some time after Swift was probably employed in solitary study, gaining 
the qualifications requisite for future eminence. How often he visited Eng- 
land, and with what diligence he attended his parishes, I know not. It was - 
not till about four years afterward that he became a professed author, and 
then one year (1708) produced The Sentiments of a Church-of-England 
Man; the ridicule of astrology, under the name of Bickerstaff; the Argument 
against Abolishing Christianity; and the defense of the Sacramental Test. ... 

In the year following he wrote A Project for the Advancement of Religion, 
addressed to Lady Berkeley, by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was 
advanced to his benefices. To this project, which is formed with great purity 
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of intention, and displayed with sprightliness and elegance, it can only be 
objected that, like many projects, it is, if not generally impracticable, yet 
evidently hopeless, as it supposes more zeal, concord, and perseverance than 
a view of mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year a Vindication of Bickerstaff; and an explana- 
tion of an Ancient Prophecy, part written after the facts, and the rest never 
completed, but well planned to excite amazement. 

Soon after began the busy and important part of Swift’s life. He was em- 
ployed (1710) by the primate of Ireland to solicit the queen for a remission 
of the First Fruits and Twentieth parts to the Irish clergy. With this purpose 
_ he had recourse to Mr. Harley, to whom he was mentioned as a man neglected 
and oppressed by the last ministry, because he had refused to co-operate with 
some of their schemes. What he had refused has never been told; what he 
had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion from a bishopric by the remon- 
strances of Sharpe, whom he describes as the harmless tool of others’ hate, 
and whom he represents as afterward suing for pardon. 

Harley’s designs and situations were such as made him glad of an auxiliary 
so well qualified for his service; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt; but it would have been 
difficult to excite his zeal without persuading him that he was trusted, and 
not very easy to delude him by false persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in which the first hints and 
original plan of action are supposed to have been formed; and was one of 
the sixteen ministers, or agents of the ministry, who met weekly at each 
other’s houses, and were united by the name of “Brother.” 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate Tory, he conversed in- 
discriminately with all the wits, and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in the 
Tatler, which began in 1710, confesses the advantages of his conversation, 
and mentions something contributed by him to his paper. But he was now 
immerging into political controversy; for the same year produced the Ex- 
aminer, of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In argument he may be 
allowed to have the advantage; for where a wide system of conduct, and the 
whole of a public character, is laid open to inquiry, the accuser having the 
choice of facts must be very unskillful if he does not prevail; but with regard 
to wit, I am afraid none of Swift’s papers will be found equal to those by 
which Addison opposed him. 

Early in the next year he published a Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and 
Ascertaining the English Tongue, in a letter to the Earl of Oxford, written 
without much knowledge of the general nature of language, and without any 
accurate inquiry into the history of other tongues. The certainty and stability 
which, contrary to all experience, he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure 
by instituting an academy; the decrees of which every man would have been 
willing and many would have been proud to disobey, and which, being re- 
newed by successive elections, would in a short time have differed from itself. 
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He wrote in the same year a Letter to the October Club, a number of Tory 
gentlemen sent from the country to Parliament, who formed themselves into 
a club, to the number of about a hundred, and met to animate the zeal and 
raise the expectations of each other. They thought, with great reason, that the 
ministers were losing opportunities; that sufficient use was not made of the — 
ardor of the nation; they called loudly for more changes, and stronger efforts; 
and demanded the punishment of part, and the dismission of the rest, of those 
whom they considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen, or by Harley. The queen 
was probably slow because she was afraid, and Harley was slow because he 
was doubtful; he was a Tory only by necessity, or for convenience; and when 
he had power in his hands, had no settled purpose for which he should em- 
ploy it. Forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories who supported him, 
but unwilling to make his reconcilement to the Whigs utterly desperate, he 
corresponded at once with the two expectants of the Crown, and kept, as 
has been observed, the succession undetermined. Not knowing what to do, 
he did nothing; and, with the fate of a double-dealer, at last he lost his power 
but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the October Club; but it 
was not in his power to quicken the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimulated 
as much as he could, but with little effect. He that knows not whither to go 
is in no haste to move. Harley, who was perhaps not quick by nature, became 
yet more slow by irresolution; and was content to hear that dilatoriness la- 
mented as natural, which he applauded in himself as politic. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be done; and as they were not 
to be gratified, they must be appeased; and the conduct of the Minister, if 
it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly excused. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political importance: he published - 
(1712) the Conduct of the Allies, ten days before the Parliament assembled. 
The purpose was to persuade the nation to a peace, and never had any writer 
more success. The people, who had been amused with bonfires and trium- 
phal processions, and looked with idolatry on the general and his friends, 
who, as they thought, had made England the arbitress of nations, were con- 
founded between shame and rage, when they found that mines had been 
exhausted, and millions destroyed, to secure the Dutch or aggrandize the 
emperor, without any advantage to ourselves; that we had been bribing our 
neighbors to fight their own quarrel; and that amongst our enemies we might 
number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which the nation was then first informed, 
that the war was unnecessarily protracted to fill the pockets of Marlborough; 
and that it would have been continued without end, if he could have con- 
tinued his annual plunder. But Swift, I suppose, did not yet know. what he 
has since written, that a commission was drawn which would have appointed 
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him [Marlborough] general for life, had it not become ineffectual by the reso- 
lution of Lord Cowper, who refused the seal... . l 

This year (1712) he [Swift] published his Reflections on the Barrier Treaty, 
which carries on the design of his Conduct of the Allies, and shows how little 
regard in that negotiation had been shown to the interest of England, and how 
much of the conquered country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Remarks on the Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction to 
his Third Volume of the History of the Reformation, a pamphlet which 
Burnet published as an alarm, to warn thé nation of the approach of popery. 
Swift, who seems to have disliked the bishop with something more than po- 
litical aversion, treats him like one whom he is glad of an opportunity to 
insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favorite and supposed confidant of the Tory 
ministry, was treated by all that depended on the Court with the respect which 
dependents know how to pay. He soon began to feel part of the misery of 
greatness; he that could say he knew him considered himself as having for- 
tune in his power. Commissions, solicitations, remonstrances, crowded about 
him; he was expected to do every man’s business, to procure employment for 
one and to retain it for another. In assisting those who addressed him, he 
represents himself as sufficiently diligent; and desires to have others believe, 
what he probably believed himself, that by his interposition many Whigs 
of merit, and among them Addison and Congreve, were continued in their 
places. But every man of known influence has so many petitions which he 
cannot grant that he must necessarily offend more than he gratifies, because 
the preference given to one affords all the rest reason for complaint. “When 
I give away a place,” said Louis XIV, “I make a hundred discontented, and 
one ungrateful.” 

Much has been said of the equality and independence which he preserved 
in his conversation with the ministers, of the frankness of his remonstrances, 
and the familiarity of his friendship. In accounts of this kind a few single 
incidents are set against the general tenor of behavior. No man, however, can 
pay a more servile tribute to the great than by suffering his liberty in their 
presence to aggrandize him in his own esteem. Between different ranks of the 
community there is necessarily some distance: he who is called by his superior 
to pass the interval may properly accept the invitation; but petulance and 
obtrusion are rarely produced by magnanimity, nor have often any nobler 
cause than the pride of importance, and the malice of inferiority. He who 
knows himself necessary may set, while that necessity lasts, a high value upon 
himself; as, in a lower condition, a servant eminently skillful may be saucy; 
but he is saucy only because he is servile. Swift appears to have preserved the 
kindness of the great when they wanted him no longer; and therefore it must 
be allowed that the childish freedom, to which he seems enough inclined, 
was overpowered by his better qualities. 
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His disinterestedness has been likewise mentioned; a strain of heroism, 
which would have been in his condition romantic and superfluous. Ecclesias- 
tical benefices, when they become vacant, must be given away; and the friends 
of power may, if there be no inherent disqualification, reasonably expect them. 
Swift accepted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the best preferment that his 
friends could venture to give him. That ministry was in a great degree sup- 
ported by the clergy, who were not yet reconciled to the author of the Tale 
of a Tub, and would not without much discontent and indignation have 
borne to see him installed in an English cathedral. . 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Oxford; but he accepted after- 
ward a draft of a thousand upon the Exchequer, which was intercepted by 
the queen’s death, and which he resigned, as he says himself, multa gemens, 
“with many a groan.” 

In the midst of his power and his politics, he kept a journal of his visits, 
his walks, his interviews with ministers, and quarrels with his servant, and 
transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that 
whatever befell him was interesting, and no accounts could be too minute. 
Whether these diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes which had never 
received any pleasure from the presence of the Dean may be reasonably 
doubted; they have, however, some odd attraction; the reader, finding fre- 
quent mention of names which he has been used to consider as important, 
goes on in hope of information; and, as there is nothing to fatigue attention, 
if he is disappointed he can hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from every 
page, that though ambition pressed Swift into a life of bustle, the wish for 
a life of ease was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery, as soon as he had obtained it; 
but he was not suffered to stay in Ireland more than a fortnight before he 
was recalled to England, that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke, who began to look on one another with malevolence, which 
every day increased, and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in his last 
years. s 

Swift contrived an interview from which they both departed discontented; 
he procured a second, which only convinced him that the feud was irrecon- 
cilable; he told them his opinion, that all was lost. This denunciation was 
contradicted by Oxford, but Bolingbroke whispered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissension had shattered the ministry, Swift had pub- 
lished, in the beginning of the year (1714), The Public Spirit of the Whigs, 
in answer to The Crisis, a pamphlet, for which Steele was expelled from the 
House of Commons. Swift was now so far alienated from Steele as to think 
him no longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats him sometimes with — 
contempt and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned in terms so provoking to that 
irritable nation, that, resolving not to be offended with impunity, the Scotch 
lords in a body demanded an audience of the queen and solicited reparation. 
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A proclamation was issued, in which three hundred pounds was offered for 
discovery of the author. From this storm he was, as he relates, secured by a 
sleight; of what kind, or by whose prudence, is not known; and such was 
the increase of his reputation that the Scottish nation applied again that he 
would be their friend. 

He was become so formidable to the Whigs that his familiarity with the 
ministers was clamored at in Parliament, particularly by two men, afterward 
of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his importance and designs were 
now at an end; and seeing his services at last useless, he retired about June 
(1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house of a friend, he wrote what was 
then suppressed, but has since appeared under the title of Free Thoughts on 
the Present State of Affairs. 

While. he was waiting in his retirement for events which time or chance 
might bring to pass, the death of the queen broke down at once the whole 
system of Tory politics; and nothing remained but to withdraw from the 
implacability of triumphant Whiggism and shelter himself in unenvied ob- 
scurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, given by Lord Orrery and Dr. 
Delany, are so different that the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly vera- 
cious, cannot be saved but by supposing, what I think is true, that they speak 
of different times. When Delany says that he was received with respect, he 
means for the first fortnight, when he came to take legal possession; and when 
Lord Orrery tells. that he was pelted by the populace, he is to be understood 
of the time when, after the queen’s death, he became a settled resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first some disturbance in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction; but it was soon discovered that between prudence and 
integrity he was seldom in the wrong; and that, when he was right, his spirit 
did not easily yield to opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party and the intrigues of a court, 
they still kept his thoughts in agitation, as the sea fluctuates a while when the 
storm has ceased. He therefore filled his hours with some historical attempts, 
relating to the change of the ministers and the conduct of the ministry. 
He likewise is said to have written a History of the Four Last Years of Queen 
Anne, which he began in her lifetime, and afterward labored with great at- 
tention but never published. It was after his death in the hands of Lord Or- 
rery and Dr. King. A book under that title was published, with Swift’s name, 
by Dr. Lucas; of which I can only say, that it seemed by no means to cor- 
respond with the notions that I had formed of it, from a conversation which 
I once heard between the Earl of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced Irishman for life, and was 
to contrive how he might be best accommodated in a country where he con- 
sidered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that his first recourse was to 
piety. The thoughts of death rushed upon him, at this time, with such in- 
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cessant importunity that they took possession of his mind, when he first 
waked, for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two days a week, and found his 
entertainments gradually frequented by more and more visitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. Mrs. Johnson had left 
the country, and lived in lodgings not far from the deanery. On his public 
days she regulated the table, but appeared at it as a mere guest, like other 
ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, with Mr. Worral, a clergy- 
man of his cathedral, whose house was recommended by the peculiar neat- 
ness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal mode of living he was first 
disposed by care to pay some debts which he had contracted, and he con- 
tinued it for the pleasure of accumulating money. His avarice, however, was 
not suffered to obstruct the claims of his dignity; he was served in plate, and 
used to say that he was the poorest gentleman in Ireland that ate upon plate, 
and the richest that lived without a coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he employed his hours of study, 
has been inquired with hopeless curiosity. For who can give an account of 
another’s studies? Swift was not likely to admit any to his privacies, or to 
impart a minute account of his business or his leisure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was privately married to Mrs. 
Johnson by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage made no change in their mode of life; they lived in 
different houses, as before; nor did she ever lodge in the deanery but when 
Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness. “It would be difficult,” says Lord 
Orrery, “to prove that they were ever afterward together without a third 
person.” 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s lived in a private manner, known and regarded 
only by his friends, till, about the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recommended 
to the Irish the use, and consegitently the improvement, of their manufacture. 
For a man to use the productions of his own labor is surely a natural right, 
and to like best what he makes himself is a natural passion. But to excite this 
passion, and enforce this right, appeared so criminal to those who had an 
interest in the English trade that the printer was imprisoned; and, as Hawkes- 
worth justly observes, the attention of the public being by this outrageous 
resentment turned upon the proposal, the author was by consequence made 
popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made unhappy by her admira- 
tion of wit, and ignominiously distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whuse 
conduct has been already sufficiently discussed, and whose history is too well | 
known to be minutely repeated. She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus the Dean, called Cadenus by transposition of the letters, took 
pleasure in directing and instructing; till, from being proud of his praise, she 
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grew fond of his person. Swift was then about forty-seven, at an age when 
vanity is strongly excited by the amorous attention of a young woman. If it 
be said that Swift should have checked a passion which he never meant to 
gratify, recourse must be had to that extenuation which he so much despised, 
“men are but men”: perhaps, however, he did not at first know his own mind, 
and, as he represents himself, was undetermined. For his admission of her 
courtship, and his indulgence of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no 
other honest plea can be found than that he delayed a disagreeable discovery 
from time to time, dreading the immediate bursts of distress, and watching 
for a favorable moment. She thought herself neglected, and died of disap- 
pointment; having ordered by her will the poem to be published, in which 
Cadenus had proclaimed her excellence and confessed his love. The effect of 
the publication upon the Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany: 

“I have good reason to believe that they both were greatly shocked and dis- 
tressed (though it may be differently) upon this occasion. The Dean made a 
tour to the south of Ireland, for about two months, at this time, to dissipate 
his thoughts and give place to obloquy. And Stella retired (upon the earnest 
invitation of the owner) to the house of a cheerful, generous, good-natured 
friend of the Dean’s, whom she also much loved and honored. There my 
informer often saw her; and, I have reason to believe, used his utmost en- 
deavors to relieve, support, and amuse her in this sad situation. 

“One little incident he told me of, on that occasion, I think I shall never 
forget. As her friend was an hospitable, openhearted man, well-beloved, and 
largely acquainted, it happened one day that some gentlemen dropped in to 
dinner, who were strangers to Stella’s situation; and as the. poem of Cadenus 
and Vanessa was then the general topic of conversation, one of them said, 
- ‘Surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary woman, that could inspire the 
Dean to write so finely upon her.’ Mrs. Johnson smiled, and answered that 
she thought that point not quite so clear, for it was well known the Dean 
could write finely upon a broomstick.” 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence was made by the Drapier’s 
Letters in 1724. One Wood of Wolverhampton in Staffordshire, a man enter- 
prising and rapacious, had, as is said, by a present to the Duchess of Munster, 
obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarrassing scarcity of copper coin; so that it 
was- possible to run in debt upon the credit of a piece of money; for the cook 
or keeper of an alehouse could not refuse to supply a man that had silver in 
his hand, and the buyer would not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plausible. The scarcity, which was already great, 
Wood took care to make greater, by agents who gathered up the old half- 
pence; and was about to turn his brass into gold by pouring the treasures of 
his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, finding that the metal was debased 
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to an enormous degree, wrote letters, under the name of M. B., Drapier, to 
show the folly of receiving, and the mischief that must ensue, by giving gold 
and silver for coin worth perhaps not a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed; the new coin was universally refused; but the 
governors of Ireland considered resistance to the king’s patent as highly crimi- 
nal; and one Whitshed, then chief justice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and sent out the jury nine times, till by clamor and menaces 
they were frighted into a special verdict, now presented the Drapier, but 
could not prevail on the grand jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the privy council published a proclamation offering 
three hundred pounds for discovering the author of the Fourth Letter. Swift 
had concealed himself from his printers, and trusted only his butler, who 
transcribed the paper. The man, immediately after the appearance of the 
proclamation, strolled from the house, and stayed out all night, and part of 
the next day. There was reason enough to fear that he had betrayed his master 
for the reward; but he came home, and the Dean ordered him to put off his 
livery and leave the house; “for,” says he, “I know that my life is in your 
power, and I will not bear, out of fear, either your insolence or negligence.” 
The man excused his fault with great submission, and begged that he might 
be confined in the house while it was in his power to endanger his master; 
but the Dean resolutely turned him out, without taking further notice of 
him, till the term of information had expired, and then received him again. 
Soon afterward he ordered him and the rest of the servants into his presence, 
without telling his intentions, and bade them take notice that their fellow 
servant was no longer Robert the butler; but that his integrity had made him 
Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. Patrick’s, an officer whose income was between 
thirty and forty pounds a year: yet he still continued for some years to serve 
his old master as his butler. 

Swift was known from this time by the appellation of The Dean. He was 
honored by the populace, as the champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland; 
and gained such power as, considered both in its extent and duration, scarcely 
any man has ever enjoyed without greater wealth or higher station. 

He was from this important year the oracle of the traders and the idol of 
the rabble, and by consequence was feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindness of the traders or the populace was necessary. The Drapier was a sign; 
the Drapier was a health; and which way soever the eye or the ear was turned, 
some tokens were found of the nation’s gratitude to the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great; he had rescued Ireland from a very oppres- 
sive and predatory invasion; and the popularity which he had gained he was 
diligent to keep, by appearing forward and zealous on every occasion where 
the public interest was supposed to be involved. Nor did he much scruple to 
boast his influence; for when, upon some attempts to regulate the coin, Arch- 
bishop Boulter, then one of the justices, accused him of exasperating the 
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people, he exculpated himself by saying, “If I had lifted up my finger, they 
would have torn you to pieces.” 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon interrupted by domestic misery. 
Mrs. Johnson, whose conversation was to him the great softener of the ills 
of life, began in the year of the Drapier’s triumph to decline, and two years 
afterward was so wasted with sickness that her recovery was considered as 
hopeless. 

Swift was then in England and had been invited by Lord Bolingbroke to 
pass the winter with him in France; but this call of calamity hastened him to’ 
Ireland, where perhaps his presence contributed to restore her to imperfect 
and tottering health. 

He was now so much at ease that (1727) he returned to England, where he 
collected three volumes of miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, who pre- 
fixed a querulous and apologetical preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world Gulliver’s Travels, a pro- 
duction so new and strange that it filled the reader with a mingled emotion 
of merriment and amazement. It was received with such avidity that the price 
of the first edition was raised before the second could be made; it was read 
by the high and the low, the learned and illiterate. Criticism was for a while 
lost in wonder; no rules of judgment were applied to a book written in open 
defiance of truth and regularity. But when distinctions came to be made, the 
part which gave least pleasure was that which describes the Flying Island, 
and that which gave most disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of his new work, the news of the 
king’s death arrived, and he kissed the hands of the new king and queen three 
days after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had been treated with some dis- 
tinction, and was well received by her in her exaltation; but whether she gave 
hopes which she never took care to satisfy, or he formed expectations which 
she never meant to raise, the event was that he always afterward thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly charged her with breaking her 
promise of some medals which she engaged to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, some reason for complaint. 
A letter was sent her, not so much entreating as requiring her patronage of 
Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who was then begging subscriptions 
for her poems. To this letter was subscribed the name of Swift, and it has 
all the appearances of his diction and sentiments; but it was not written in 
his hand, and had some little improprieties. When he was charged with this 
letter, he laid hold of the inaccuracies and urged the improbability of the 
accusation, but never denied it: he shuffles between cowardice and veracity, 
and talks big when he says nothing. 

He seemed desirous enough of recommencing courtier, and endeavored to 
gain the kindness of Mrs. Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham had 
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performed in former times; but his flatteries were, like those of the other wits, 
unsuccessful; the lady either wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. 

He was seized not long afterward by a fit of giddiness, and again heard 
of the sickness and danger of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of Pope, 
as it seems, with very little ceremony, finding that two sick friends cannot ` 
live together, and did not write to him till he found himself at Chester. 

He returned to a home of sorrow; poor Stella was sinking into the grave, 
and, after a languishing decay of about two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January 28, 1728. How much he wished her life, his papers show; 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death of her whom he loved most, 
aggravated by the consciousness that himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest external advantages that 
woman can desire or possess, were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The man 
whom she had the misfortune to love was, as Delany observes, fond of singu- 
larity, and desirous to make a mode of happiness for himself different from 
the general course of things and order of Providence. From the time of her 
arrival in Ireland he seems resolved to keep her in his power, and therefore: 
hindered a match sufficiently advantageous, by accumulating unreasonable 
demands and prescribing conditions that could not be performed. While she 
was at her own disposal he did not consider his possession as secure; resent- 
ment, ambition, or caprice, might separate them; he was therefore resolved 
to make assurance double sure, and to appropriate her by a private marriage, 
to which he had annexed the expectation of all the pleasures of perfect friend- 
ship, without the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But with this state poor 
Stella was not satisfied; she never was treated as a wife, and to the world 
she had the appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, in hope that in 
time he would own and receive her; but the time did not come till the change 
of his manners and depravation of his mind made her tell him, when he 
offered to acknowledge her, that it was too late. She then gave up herself to 
sorrowful resentment, and died under the tyranny of him by whom she was 
in the highest degree loved and honored. 

What were her claims to this eccentric tenderness, by which the laws of 
nature were violated to retain her, curiosity will inquire; but how shall it be 
gratified? Swift was a lover; his testimony may be suspected. Delany and the 
Irish saw with Swift’s eyes, and therefore add little confirmation. That she 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high degree, such admiration 
from such a lover makes it very probable; but she had not much literature, 
for she could not spell her own language; and of her wit, so loudly vaunted, 
the smart sayings which Swift himself has collected afford no splendid speci- 
men. | 
The reader of Swift’s Letter to a Lady on Her Marriage may be allowed 
to doubt whether his opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted; for if his general thoughts on women were such as he exhibits, a 
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very little sense in a lady would enrapture and a very little virtue would 
astonish him. Stella’s supremacy, therefore, was perhaps only local; she was 
great because her associates were little. 

In some remarks lately published on the life of Swift, this marriage is 
mentioned as fabulous, or doubtful; but, alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told 
me, related her melancholy story to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her as a 
clergyman to prepare her for death; and Delany mentions it not with doubt 
but only with regret. Swift never mentioned her without a sigh. 

The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, in a country to which not even 
power almost despotic, nor flattery almost idolatrous, could reconcile him. 
He sometimes wished to visit England, but always found some reason of 
delay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life, that he hopes once more to see 
him; “but if not,” says he, “we must part, as all human beings have parted.” 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was contracted and his severity 
exasperated; he drove his acquaintance from his table, and wondered why 
he was deserted. But he continued his attention to the public, and wrote from 
time to time such directions, admonitions, or censures, as the exigency of af- 
fairs, in his opinion, made proper; and nothing fell from his pen in vain. 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom he always regarded with 
detestation, he bestowed one stricture on Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent for 
his insolence to the clergy, which, from very considerable reputation, brought 
him into immediate and universal contempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his dis- 
grace and loss, went to Swift and demanded whether he was the author of 
that poem. “Mr. Bettesworth,” answered he, “I was in my youth acquainted 
with great lawyers, who, knowing my disposition to satire, advised me, that, 
if any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lampooned should ask, ‘Are you 
the author of this paper?’ I should tell him that I was not the author; and 
therefore, I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not the author of these lines.” 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this account, that he publicly pro- 
fessed his resolution of a violent and corporal revenge; but the inhabitants 
of St. Patrick’s district embodied themselves in the Dean’s defense. Bettes- 
~ worth declared in Parliament that Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred 
pounds a year. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of beneficence. He set aside 
some hundreds to be lent in small sums to the poor, from five shillings, I 
think, to five pounds. He took no interest, and only required that, at repay- 
ment, a small fee should be given to the accountant; but he required that the 
day of promised payment should be exactly kept. A severe and punctilious 
temper is ill qualified for transactions with the poor; the day was often broken, 
and the loan was not repaid. This might have been easily foreseen; but for 
this Swift had made no provision of patience or pity. He ordered his debtors 
to be sued. A severe creditor has no popular character; what then was likely 
to be said of him who employs the catchpoll under the appearance of charity? 
The clamor against him was loud and the resentment of the populace out- 
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rageous; he was therefore forced to drop his scheme and own the folly of 
expecting punctuality from the poor. ; 

His asperity, continually increasing, condemned him to solitude; and his 
resentment of solitude sharpened his asperity. He was not, however, totally 
deserted: some men of learning and some women of elegance often visited 
him; and he wrote from time to time either verse or prose; of his verses he 
willingly gave copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent when he- 
saw them printed. His favorite maxim was vive la bagatelle; he thought triflés 
a necessary part of life, and perhaps found them necessary to himself. It seems 
impossible to him to be idle, and his disorders made it difficult or dangerous 
to be long seriously studious, or laboriously diligent. The love of ease is 
always gaining upon age, and he had one temptation to petty amusements 
peculiar to himself; whatever he did, he was sure to hear applauded; and 
such was his predominance over all that approached, that all their applauses 
were probably sincere. He that is much flattered soon learns to flatter him- 
self: we are commonly taught our duty by fear or shame, and how can they 
act upon the man who hears nothing but his own praises? 

As his years increased, his fits of giddiness and deafness grew more fre- 
quent, and his deafness made conversation difficult; they grew likewise more 
severe, till in 1736, as he was writing a poem called The Legion Club, he was 
seized with a fit so painful; and so long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought or labor. 

He was always careful of his money, and was therefore no liberal enter- 
tainer, but was less frugal of his wine than of his meat. When his friends of 
either sex came to him, in expectation of a dinner, his custom was to give 
every one a shilling, that they might please themselves with their provision. 
At last his avarice grew too powerful for his kindness; he would refuse a bottle 
of wine, and in Ireland no man visits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conversation, and desisted from study, he had neither 
business nor amusement; for having, by some ridiculous resolution or mad 
vow, determined never to wear spectacles, he could make little use of books 
in his later years. His ideas, therefore, being neither renovated by discourse, 
nor increased by reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind vacant to 
the vexations of the hour, till at last his anger was heightened into madness. 

He, however, permitted one book to be published, which had been the pro- 
duction of former years: Polite Conversation, which appeared in 1738. The 
Directions for Servants was printed soon after his death. These two per- 
formances show a mind incessantly attentive, and, when it was not employed 
upon great things, busy with minute occurrences. It is apparent that he must 
have had the habit of noting whatever he observed; for such a number of 
particulars could never have been assembled by the power of recollection, 

He grew more violent; and his mental powers declined till (1741) it was 
found necessary that legal guardians should be appointed of his person and 
fortune. He now lost distinction. His madness was compounded of rage and 
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fatuity. The last face that he knew was that of Mrs. Whiteway, and her he 
ceased to know in a little time. His meat was brought him cut into mouth- 
fuls; but he would never touch it while the servant stayed, and at last, after 
it had stood perhaps an hour, would eat it walking; for he continued his old 
habit, and was on his feet ten hours a day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation in his left eye, which swelled it 
to the size of an egg, with boils in other parts; he was kept long waking 
with the pain, and was not easily restrained by five attendants from tearing 
out his eye. 

The tumor at last subsided; and a short interval of reason ensuing, in which 
he knew his physician and his family, gave hopes of his recovery; but in a 
few days he sank into lethargic stupidity, motionless, heedless, and speechless. 
But it is said that, after a year of total silence, when his housekeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that the usual bonfires and illuminations were 
preparing to celebrate his birthday, he answered, “It is all folly; they had 
better let it alone.” 

It is remembered that he afterward spoke now and then, or gave some 
intimation of a meaning; but at last sank into perfect silence, which continued 
till about the end of October, 1744, when, in his seventy-eighth year, he ex- 
pired without a struggle. 
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Self-Discipline * 


Ar the time I established myself in Pennsylvania there was not a good book- 
seller’s shop in any of the colonies to the southward of Boston. In New York 
and Philadelphia the printers were indeed stationers, but they sold only paper, 
almanacs, ballads, and a few common schoolbooks. Those who loved reading 
were obliged to send for their books from England; the members of the Junto 
had each a few. We had left the alehouse where we first met and hired a 
room to hold our club in. I proposed that we should all of us bring our books 
to that room, where they would not only be ready to consult in our confer- 
ences, but become a common benefit, each of us being at liberty to borrow 
such as he wished to read at home. This was accordingly done and for some 
time contented us. 

Finding the advantage of this little collection, I proposed to render the 
benefit from the books more common by commencing a public subscription 
library. I drew a sketch of the plan and rules that would be necessary, and 
got a skillful conveyancer, Mr. Charles Brockden, to put the whole in form 
of articles of agreement to be subscribed, by which each subscriber engaged 
to pay a certain sum down for the first purchase of the books and an annual 
contribution for increasing them. So few were the readers at that time in 
Philadelphia, and the majority of us so poor, that I was not able, with great 
industry, to find more than fifty persons, mostly young tradesmen, willing 
to pay down for this purpose forty shillings each and ten shillings per annum. 
With this little fund we began. The books were imported. The library was 
opened one day in the week for lending them to subscribers, on their promis- 
sory notes to pay double the value if not duly returned. The institution soon 
manifested its utility, was imitated by other towns and in other provinces. 
The libraries were augmented by donations, reading became fashionable, and 
our people, having no public amusements to divert their attention from study, 
became better acquainted with books, and in a few years were observed by 
strangers to be better instructed and more intelligent than people in the same 
_rank generally are in other countries. 

When we were about to sign the above-mentioned articles, which were to 
be binding on us, our heirs, etc., for fifty years, Mr. Brockden, the scrivener, 
said to us: “You are young men, but it is scarcely possible that any of you 
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will live to see the expiration of the term fixed in the instrument.” A number 
of us, however, are yet living; but the instrument was after a few years ren- 
dered null by a charter that incorporated and gave perpetuity to the company. 

The objections and reluctances I met with in soliciting the subscriptions 
made me soon feel the impropriety of presenting one’s self as the proposer 
of any useful project that might be supposed to raise one’s reputation in the 
smallest degree above that of one’s neighbors, when one has need of their 
assistance to accomplish that project. I therefore put myself as much as I 
could out of sight, and stated it to be a scheme of a number of friends who 
had requested me to go about and propose it to such as they thought lovers 
of reading. In this way my affair went on more smoothly, and I ever after 
practiced it on such occasions; and from my frequent successes can heartily 
recommend it. The present little sacrifice of your vanity will afterward be 
amply repaid. If it remains awhile uncertain to whom the merit belongs, some 
one more vain than yourself may be encouraged to claim it, and then even 
envy will be disposed to do you justice by plucking those assumed feathers and 
restoring them to their right owner. 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by constant study, for 
which I set apart an hour or two each day, and thus repaired in some degree 
the loss of the learned education my father once intended for me. Reading 
was the only amusement I allowed myself. I spent no time in taverns, games, 
or frolics of any kind; and my industry in my business continued as inde- 
fatigable as it was necessary. I was indebted for my printing house, I had 
a young family coming on to be educated, and I had to contend for business 
with two printers who were established in the place before me. My circum- 
stances, however, grew daily easier. My original habits of frugality continu- 
ing, and my father having, among his instructions to me when a boy, fre- 
quently repeated a proverb of Solomon, “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand before mean men,” I 
thence considered industry as a means of obtaining wealth and distinction 
which encouraged me—though I did not think that I should ever literally 
stand before kings, which, however, has since happened; for I have stood 
before five, and even had the honor of sitting down with one, the king of 
Denmark, to dinner. 

We have an English proverb that says, “He that would thrive must ask his 
wife.” It was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to industry and 
frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for the paper- 
makers, etc. We kept no idle servants, our table was plain and simple, our 
furniture of the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast for a long time was 
bread and milk (no tea), and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer 
with a pewter spoon. But mark how luxury will enter families and make a 
progress in spite of principle: being called one morning to breakfast, I found 
it in a china bowl with a spoon of silver! They had been bought for me 
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without my knowledge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous sum of 
twenty-three shillings, for which she had no other excuse or apology to make 
but that she thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl as 
well as any of his neighbors. This was the first appearance of plate and china 
in our house, which fed in a course of years as our wealth increased, 
augmented gradually to several hundred pounds in value. 

I had been religiously educated as a Presbyterian; but though some of the 
dogmas of that persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, election, rep- 
robation, etc., appeared to me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I early 
absented myself from the public assemblies of the sect, Sunday being my 
studying day, I never was without some religious principles. I never doubted, 
for instance, the existence of a Deity—that he made the world and governed 
it by his providence—that the most acceptable service of God was the doing 
good to man—that our souls are immortal—and that all crime will be pun- 
ished and virtue rewarded, either here or hereafter. These I esteemed the 
essentials of every religion; and being to be found in all the religions we had in 
our country, I respected them all, though with different degrees of respect, as 
I found them more or less mixed with other articles which, without any 
tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm morality, served principally to 
divide us and make us unfriendly to one another. This respect to all, with an 
opinion that the worst had some good effects, induced me to avoid all dis- 
course that might tend to lessen the good opinion another might have of his 
own religion; and as our province increased in people, and new places of 
worship were continually wanted and generally erected by voluntary contri- 
bution, my mite for such purpose, whatever might be the sect, was never 
refused. 

Though I seldom attended any public worship, I had still an opinion of 
its propriety and of its utility when rightly conducted, and I regularly paid my 
annual subscription for the support of the only Presbyterian minister’ or 
meeting we had in Philadelphia. He used to visit me sometimes as a friend 
and admonish me to attend his administrations, and I was now and then 
prevailed on to do so, once for five Sundays successively. Had he been in my 
opinion a good preacher, perhaps I might have continued, notwithstanding 
the occasion I had for Sunday’s leisure in my course of study; but his dis- 
courses were chiefly either polemic arguments or explications of the peculiar 
doctrines of our sect, and were all to me very dry, uninteresting, and unedify- 
ing; since not a single moral principle was inculcated or enforced, their aim 
seeming to be rather to make us Presbyterians than good citizens. 

At length he took for his next text that verse of the fourth chapter of the 
Philippians: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, or of good report, if there be any virtue, or any praise, think on 
these things.” And I imagined, in a sermon on such a text, we could not miss 
of having some morality. But he confined himself to five points only, as meant 
by the apostle, viz.: 1. Keeping holy the Sabbath day. 2. Being diligent in read- 
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ing the holy Scriptures. 3. Attending duly the public worship. 4. Partaking of 
the Sacrament. 5. Paying due respect to God’s ministers. These might be all 
good things; but as they were not the kind of good things that I expected from 
that text, I despaired of ever meeting with them from any other, was dis- 
gusted, and attended his preaching no more. I had some years before com- 
posed a little liturgy or form of prayer for my own private use (viz., in 1728), 
entitled “Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion.” I returned to the use of 
this and went no more to the public assemblies. My conduct might be blam- 
able, but I leave it without attempting further to excuse it; my present pur- 
pose being to relate facts and not to make apologies for them. 

It was about this time I conceived the bold and arduous project of arriving 
at moral perfection. I wished to live without committing any fault at any time; 
I would conquer all that either natural inclination, custom, or company might 
lead me into. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was right and wrong, I 
did not see why I might not always do the one and avoid the other. But I 
soon found I had undertaken a task of more difficulty than I had imagined. 
While my care was employed in guarding against one fault, I was often sur- 
prised by another; habit took the advantage of inattention; inclination was 
sometimes too strong for reason. I concluded at length that the mere specu- 
lative conviction that it was our interest to be completely virtuous was not 
sufficient to prevent our slipping, and that the contrary habits must be broken 
and good ones acquired and established before we can have any dependence 
on a steady, uniform rectitude of conduct. For this purpose I therefore tried 
the following method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral virtues I had met with in my 
reading, I found the catalogue more or less numerous, as different writers 
included more or fewer ideas under the same name. Temperance, for ex- 
ample, was by some confined to eating and drinking; while by others it was 
extended to mean the moderating every other pleasure, appetite, inclination, 
or passion, bodily or mental, even to our avarice and ambition. I proposed to 
myself, for the sake of clearness, to use rather more names, with fewer ideas 
annexed to-each, than a few names with more ideas; and I included under 
thirteen names of virtues all that at that time occurred to me as necessary or 
desirable, and annexed to each a short precept which fully expressed the extent 
I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their precepts, were: 


1. TEMPERANCE.—Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 

2. Sitence.—Speak not but what may benefit others or yourself; avoid 
trifling conversation. 

3. Orper.—Let all your things have their places; let each part of your busi- 
ness have its time. 

4. Resotution.—Resolve to perform what you ought; perform without fail 
what you resolve. 
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5. Frucatiry—Make no expense but to do good to others or yourself; i. e. 
waste nothing. 

6. Inpustry.—Lose no time; be always employed in something useful; cut 
off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity —Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and justly; and, if 
you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice.—Wrong none by doing injuries or omitting the benefits that are 
your duty. 

9. Mopveration.—Avoid extremes; forbear resenting injuries, so much as 
you think they deserve. 

10 CLEANLINEss.—Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, clothes, or habitation. 

11. TRANQUILLITY.—Be not disturbed at trifles or at accidents common or un- 
avoidable. 

12. Cuastiry. Rarely use venery but for health or offspring, never to dull- 
ness, weakness, or the injury of your own or another’s peace or reputation. 

13. Hummity.—Imitate Jesus and Socrates. 


My intention being to acquire the habitude of all these virtues, I judged it 
would be well not to distract my attention by attempting the whole at once, 
but to fix it on one of them at a time; and when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another; and so on till I should have gone through the 
thirteen. And as the previous acquisition of some might facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of certain others, I arranged them with the view as they stand above. 
Temperance first, as it tends to procure that coolness and clearness of head 
which is so necessary where constant vigilance was to be kept up and a guard 
maintained against the unremitting attraction of ancient habits and the force 
of perpetual temptations. This being acquired and established, silence would 
be more easy; and my desire being to gain knowledge at the same time that 
I improved in virtue, and considering that in conversation it was obtained 
rather by the use of the ears than of the tongue, and therefore wishing to break 
a habit I was getting into of prattling, punning, and jesting, which only made 
me acceptable to trifling company, I gave silence the second place. This and 
the next, order, I expected would allow me more time for attending to my 
project and my studies. Resolution, once become habitual, would keep me 
firm in my endeavors to obtain all the subsequent virtues; frugality and in- 
dustry freeing me from my remaining debt, and producing affluence and 
independence, would make more easy the practice of sincerity and justice, 
etc., etc. Conceiving, then, that, agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
“Golden Verses,” daily examination would be necessary, I contrived the fol- 
lowing method for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a page for each of the virtues. I 
ruled each page with red ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each day 
of the week, marking each column with a letter for the day. I crossed these 
columns with thirteen red lines, marking the beginning of each line with the 
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first letter of one of the virtues, on which line, and in its proper column, I- 
might mark, by a little black spot, every fault I found upon examination 
to have been committed respecting that virtue upon that day. 

I determined to give a week’s strict attention to each of the virtues succes- 
sively. Thus in the first week my great guard was to avoid every day the least 
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Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 
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offense against temperance, leaving the other virtues to their ordinary chance, 
only marking every evening the faults of the day. Thus if in the first week 
I could keep my first line, marked T., clear of spots, I supposed the habit 
of that virtue so much strengthened and its opposite weakened that I might 
venture extending my attention to include the next, and for the following 
week keep both lines clear of. spots. Proceeding thus to the last, I could go 
through a course complete in thirteen weeks and four courses in a year. 
And like him who, having a garden to weed, does not attempt to eradicate 
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all the bad herbs at once, which would exceed his reach and his strength, but 
works on one of the beds at a time, and, having accomplished the first, pro- 
ceeds to the second, so I should have, I hoped, the encouraging pleasure of 
seeing on my pages the progress made in virtue, by clearing successively my 
lines of their spots; till in the end, by a number of courses, I should be happy 
in viewing a clean book after a thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

Thus my little book had for its motto these lines from Addison’s Cato: 


Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works), He must delight in virtue; 
And that which He delights in must be happy. 


Another from Cicero: 


O vitae Philosophia dux! O virtutum indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum! Unus 
dies, bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati est anteponendus. 


Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, speaking of wisdom or virtue: 


Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand riches and honor. Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. (3: 16, 17) 


And conceiving God to be the fountain of wisdom, I thought it right and 
necessary to solicit his assistance for obtaining it; to this end I formed the 
following little prayer, which was prefixed to my tables of examination for 
daily use: 


O powerful Goodness! Bountiful Father! Merciful Guide! Increase in me that 
wisdom which discovers my truest interest. Strengthen my resolution to perform 
what that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind offices to Thy other children as the 
only return in my power for Thy continual favors to me. 


I used also sometimes a little prayer which I took from Thomson’s poems, 
viz.: 
Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good; teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! 


The precept of order requiring that every part of my business should have 
its allotted time, one page in my little book contained the appended scheme of 
. employment for the twenty-four hours of a natural day. 

I entered upon the execution of this plan for self-examination and con- 
tinued it with occasional intermissions for some time. I was surprised to 
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find myself so much fuller of faults than I had imagined; but I had the satis- 
faction of seeing them diminish. To avoid the trouble of renewing now and 
then my little book, which, by scraping out the marks on the paper of old 
faults to make room for new ones in a new course, became full of holes, I 
transferred my tables and precepts to the ivory leaves of a memorandum 
book, on which the lines were drawn with red ink, that made a durable stain; 
and on those lines I marked my faults with a black-lead pencil, which marks 
I could easily wipe out with a wet sponge. After a while I went through one 
course only in a year, and afterward only one in several years, till at length 
I omitted them entirely, being employed in voyages and business abroad with 
a multiplicity of affairs that interfered; but I always carried my little book 
with me. 


| Tene 

5 Rise, wash, and address Powerful Good- 

6 ness! Contrive day’s business and take 
the resolution of the day; prosecute. the 

7 present study and breakfast. 

8 

9 

o 


THE MORNING 
Question. What good shall I 
` do this day? 


Work. 


Read or overlook my accounts and dine. 


| 
| 
| 


2 
3 Work. 
4 
5 
EVENING b Put things in their places. Supper. Mu- 
Question. What good have I : sic or diversion or conversation. Exami- 
done today? 6 nation of the day. 
10. 
7 II 
12 
NIcHT I Sleep. 
2 
3 
4 


My scheme of order gave me the most trouble, and I found that though it 
might be practicable where a man’s business was such as to leave him the 
disposition of his time, that of a journeyman printer, for instance, it was not 
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possible to be exactly observed by a master who must mix with the world and 
often receive people of business at their own hours. Order, too, with regard to 
places for things, papers, etc., I found extremely difficult to acquire. I had not 
been early accustomed to it, and, having an exceeding good memory, I was. 
not so sensible of the inconvenience attending want of method. This. ar- 
ticle, therefore, cost me much painful attention, and my faults in it vexed 
me so much, and I made so little progress in amendment and had such fre- 
quent relapses, that I was almost ready to give up the attempt and content 
myself with a faulty character in that respect. Like the man who, in buying an 
ax of a smith, my neighbor, desired to have the whole of its surface as bright 
as the edge. The smith consented to grind it bright for him if he would turn 
the wheel; he turned, while the smith pressed the broad face of the ax hard 
and heavily on the stone, which made the turning of it very fatiguing. The 
-man came every now and then from the wheel to see how the work went on; 
and at length would take his ax as it was, without farther grinding. “No,” 
said the smith, “turn on, turn on, we shall have it bright by and by; as yet it. 
is only speckled.” “Yes,” says the man, “but J think I like a speckled ax best!” 
And I believe this may have been the case with many who, having for want 
of some such means as I employed found the difficulty of obtaining good and 
breaking bad habits in other points of vice and virtue, have given up the 
struggle and concluded that “a speckled ax is best.” For something, that pre- 
tended to be reason, was every now and then suggesting to me that such ex- 
treme nicety as I exacted of myself might be a kind of foppery in morals 
which, if it were known, would make me ridiculous; that a perfect character 
might be attended with the inconvenience of being envied and hated; and that 
a benevolent man should allow a few faults in himself to keep his friends 
in countenance. 

In truth, I found myself incorrigible with respect to order; and now I am 
grown old and my memory bad, I feel very sensibly the want of it. But on 
the whole, though I never arrived at the perfection I had been so ambitious 
of obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I was, by the endeavor, a better and ~ 
a happier man than I otherwise should have been if I had not attempted it; as - 
those who aim at perfect writing by imitating the engraved copies, though 
they never reached the wished-for excellence of those copies, their hand is 
mended by the endeavor and is tolerable while it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be informed that to this little artifice, 
with the blessing of God, their ancestor owed the constant felicity of his life 
down to his seventy-ninth year, in which this is written. What reverses may 
attend the remainder is in the hand of Providence; but if they arrive, the 
reflection on past happiness enjoyed ought to help his bearing them with more 
resignation. To temperance he ascribes his long-continued health and what 
is still left to him of a good constitution; to industry and frugality the early 
easiness of his circumstances and acquisition of his fortune, with all that 
knowledge that enabled him to be a useful citizen and obtained for him some 
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degree of reputation among the learned; to sincerity and justice the confidence 
of his country and the honorable employs it conferred upon him; and to the 
joint influence of the whole mass of the virtues, even in the imperfect state 
he was able to acquire them, all that evenness of temper and that cheerfulness 
in conversation which makes his company still sought for and agreeable even 
to his young acquaintance. I hope, therefore, that some of my descendants 
may follow the example and reap the benefit. 

It will be remarked that though my scheme was not wholly without re- 
ligion, there was in it no mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect. I had purposely avoided them; for being fully persuaded of 
the utility and excellency of my method, and that it might be serviceable to 
people in all religions, and intending some time or other to publish it, I 
would not have anything in it that should prejudice any one, of any sect, 
against it. I proposed writing a little comment on each virtue, in which I 
would have shown the advantages of possessing it and the mischiefs attend- 
ing its opposite vice. I should have called my book “The Art of Virtue,” be- 
cause it would have shown the means and manner of obtaining virtue, which 
would have distinguished it from the mere exhortation to be good that does 
not instruct and indicate the means; but is like the apostle’s man of verbal 
charity, who, without showing to the naked and hungry how or where they 
„might get clothes or victuals, exhorted them to be fed and clothed (James 
2:15, 16). 
` But it so happened that my intention of writing and publishing this com- 
ment was never fulfilled. I did, indeed, from time to time put down short 
hints of the sentiments, reasonings, etc. to be made use of in it, some of which 
I have still by me; but the necessary close attention to private business in the 
earlier part of life and public business since have occasioned my postponing 
it. For, it being connected in my mind with a great and extensive project that 
required the whole man to execute and which.an unforeseen succession of 
employs prevented my attending to, it has hitherto remained unfinished. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and enforce this doctrine, that 
vicious actions are not hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden be- 
cause they are hurtful, the nature of man alone considered; that it was, 
therefore, everyone’s interest to be virtuous who wished to be happy even 
in this world; and I should from this circumstance (there being always in the 
world a number of rich merchants, nobility, states, and princes who have 
need of honest instruments for the management of their affairs, and such 
being so rare) have endeavored to convince young persons that no qualities 
are so likely to make a poor man’s fortune as those of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve; but a Quaker friend having 
kindly informed me that I was generally thought proud, that my pride showed 
itself frequently in conversation, that I was not content with being in the 
right when discussing any point, but was overbearing and rather insolent, 
of which he convinced me by mentioning several instances, I determined to 
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endeavor to cure myself, if I could, of this vice or folly among the rest; and I 
added humility to my list, giving an extensive meaning to the word. 

I cannot boast of much success in acquiring the reality of this virtue, but I 
had a good deal with regard to the appearance of it. I made it a rule to forbear 
all direct contradiction to the sentiments of others and all positive assertion 
of my own. I even forbade myself, agreeably to the old laws of our Junto, 
the use of every word or expression in the language that imported a fixed 
opinion; such as certainly, undoubtedly, etc., and I adopted, instead of them, 
I conceive, 1 comprehend, or I imagine, a thing to be so or so; or it so appears 
to me at present. When another asserted something that I thought an error, I 
denied myself the pleasure of contradicting him abruptly and of showing 
immediately some absurdity in his proposition; and in answering I began by 
observing that in certain cases or circumstances his opinion would be right, 
but in the present case there appeared or seemed to me some difference, etc. 
I soon found the advantage of this change in my manner; the conversations 
I engaged in went on more pleasantly. The modest way in which I proposed 
my opinions procured them a readier reception and less contradiction; I had 
less mortification when I was found to be in the wrong; and I more easily 
prevailed with others to give up their mistakes and join with me when I 
happened to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I at first put on with some violence to natural in- 
clination, became at length easy and so habitual to me that perhaps for these 
fifty years past no one has ever heard a dogmatical expression escape me. And 
to this habit (after my character of integrity) I think it principally owing that 
I had early so much weight with my fellow citizens when I proposed new 
institutions or alterations in the old; and so much influence in public councils 
when I became a member; for I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, sub- 
ject to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in language, 
and yet I generally carried my points. 

In reality there is, perhaps, no one of our natural passions so hard to subdue 
as pride. Disguise it, struggle with it, stifle it, mortify it as much as one 
pleases, it is still alive and will every now and then peep out and show itself; 
you will see it, perhaps, often in this history. For even if I could conceive that 
I had completely overcome it, I should probably be proud of my humility. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 


I Become a Student * 


Ir 1s possible to get an education at a university. It has been done; not often, 
but the fact that a proportion, however small, of college students do get a 
start in interested, methodical study, proves my thesis, and the two personal 
experiences I have to offer illustrate it and show how to circumvent the 
faculty, the other students, and the whole college system of mind-fixing. 
My method might lose a boy his degree, but a degree is not worth so much 
as the capacity and the drive to learn, and the undergraduate desire for an 
empty baccalaureate is one of the holds the educational system has on students. 
Wise students some day will refuse to take degrees, as the best men (in 
England, for instance) give, but do not themselves accept, titles. 

My method was hit on by accident and some instinct. I specialized. With 
several courses prescribed, I concentrated on the one or two that interested 
me most, and letting the others go, I worked intensively on my favorites. In 
my first two years, for example, I worked at English and political economy 
and read philosophy. At the beginning of my junior year I had several cinches 
in history. Now I liked history; I had neglected it partly because I rebelled 
at the way it was taught, as positive knowledge unrelated to politics, art, life, 
or anything else. The professors gave us chapters out of a few books to read, 
con, and be quizzed on. Blessed as I was with a “bad memory,” I could not 
commit to it anything that I did not understand and intellectually need. The 
bare record of the story of man, with names, dates, and irrelative events, bored 
me. But I had discovered in my readings of literature, philosophy, and politi- 
cal economy that history had light to throw upon unhistorical questions. So I 
proposed in my junior and senior years to specialize in history, taking all the 
courses required and those also that I had flunked in. With this in mind I lis- 
tened attentively to the first introductory talk of Professor William Cary 
Jones on American constitutional history. He was a dull lecturer, but I 
noticed that, after telling us what pages of what books we must be prepared 
in, he mumbled off some other references “for those that may care to dig 
deeper.” 

When the rest of the class rushed out into the sunshine, I went up to the 
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professor and, to his surprise, asked for this memorandum. He gave it me. 
Up in the library I ran through the required chapters in the two different 
books, and they differed on several points. Turning to the other atithorities, 
I saw that they disagreed on the same facts and also on others. The librarian, 
appealed to, helped me search the bookshelves till the library closed, and then 
I called on Professor Jones for more references. He was astonished, invited 
me in, and began to approve my industry, which astonished me. I was not 
trying to be a good boy; I was better than that: I was a curious boy. He lent 
me a couple of his books, and I went off to my club to read them. They only 
deepened the mystery, clearing up the historical question, but leaving the 
answer to be dug for and written. 

The historians did not know! History was not a science, but a field for 
research, a field for me, for any young man, to explore, to make discoveries in 
and write a scientific report about. I was fascinated. As I went on from 
chapter to chapter, day after day, finding frequently essential differences of 
opinion and of fact, I saw more and more work to do. In this course, Ameri- 
can constitutional history, I hunted far enough to suspect that the Fathers 
of the Republic who wrote our sacred Constitution of the United States not 
only did not, but did not want to, establish a democratic government, and I 
dreamed for a while—as I used as a child to play I was Napoleon or a trapper 
—I promised myself to write a true history of the making of the American 
Constitution. I did not do it; that chapter has been done or well begun since 
by two men: Smith of the University of Washington and Beard (then) of 
Columbia (afterward forced out, perhaps for this very work). I found other 
events, men, and epochs waiting for students. In all my other courses, in 
ancient, in European, and in modern history, the disagreeing authorities 
carried me back to the need of a fresh search for (or of) the original docu- 
ments or other clinching testimony. Of course I did well in my classes. The 
history professors soon knew me as a student and seldom put a question to 
me except when the class had flunked it. Then Professor Jones would say, 
“Well, Steffens, tell them about it.” 

Fine. But vanity wasn’t my ruling passion then. What I had was a quick- 
ening sense that I was learning a method of studying history and that every 
chapter of it, from the beginning of the world to the end, is crying out to be 
rewritten. There was something for Youth to do; these superior old men had 
not done anything, finally. 

Years afterward I came out of the graft prosecution office in San Fran- 
cisco with Rudolph Spreckels, the banker and backer of the investigation. We 
were to go somewhere, quick, in his car, and we couldn’t. The chauffeur 
was trying to repair something wrong. Mr. Spreckels smiled; he looked 
closely at the defective part, and to my silent, wondering inquiry he an- 
swered: “Always, when I see something badly done or not done at all, I see 
an opportunity to make a fortune. I never kick at bad work by my class: 
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there’s lots of it and we suffer from it. But our failures and neglects are 
chances for the young fellows coming along and looking for work.” 

Nothittg is done. Everything in the world remains to be done or done 
over. “The greatest picture is not yet painted, the greatest play isn’t written 
(not even by Shakespeare), the greatest poem is unsung. There isn’t in all 
the world a perfect railroad, nor a good government, nor a sound law.” 
Physics, mathematics, and especially the most advanced and exact of the sci- 
ences, are being fundamentally revised. Chemistry is just becoming a science; 
psychology, economics, and sociology are awaiting a Darwin, whose work 
in turn is awaiting an Einstein. If the rah-rah boys in our colleges could be 
told this, they might not all be such specialists in football, petting parties, and 
unearned degrees. They are not told it, however; they are told to learn what 
is known. This is nothing, philosophically speaking. 

Somehow or other in my later years at Berkeley, two professors, Moses 
and Howison, representing opposite schools of thought, got into a contro- 
versy, probably about their classes. They brought together in the house of 
one of them a few of their picked students, with the evident intention of let- 
ting us show in conversation how much or how little we had understood of 
their respective teachings. I don’t remember just what the subject was that 
they threw into the ring, but we wrestled with it till the professors could stand 
it no longer. Then they broke in, and while we sat silent and highly enter- 
tained, they went at each other hard and fast and long. It was after midnight 
when, the debate over, we went home. I asked the other fellows what they 
had got out of it, and their answers showed that they had seen nothing but a 
fine, fair fight. When I laughed, they asked me what I, the D.S., had seen that 
was so much more profound. 

I said that I had seen two highly trained, well-educated Masters of Arts 
and Doctors of Philosophy disagreeing upon every essential point of thought 
and knowledge. They had all there was of the sciences; and yet they could 
not find any knowledge upon which they could base an acceptable conclu- 
sion. They had no test of knowledge; they didn’t know what is and what is 
not. And they have no test of right and wrong; they have no basis for even 
an ethics. ; 

Well, and what of it? They asked me that, and that I did not answer. I 
was stunned by the discovery that it was philosophically true, in a most literal 
sense, that nothing is known; that it is precisely the foundation that is lacking 
for science; that all we call knowledge rested upon assumptions which the 
scientists did not all accept; and that, likewise, there is no scientific reason for 
saying, for example, that stealing is wrong. In brief: there was no scientific 
basis for an ethics. No wonder men said one thing and did another; no won- 
der they could settle nothing either in life or in the academies. 

I could hardly believe this. Maybe these professors, whom I greatly re- 
spected, did not know it allI read the books over again with a fresh eye, 
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with a real interest, and I could see that, as in history, so in other branches of 
knowledge, everything was in the air. And I was glad of it. Rebel though I 
was, I had got the religion of scholarship and science; I was in awe of the 
authorities in the academic world. It was a release to feel my worship cool 
and pass. But I could not be sure. I must go elsewhere, see and hear other 
professors, men these California professors quoted and looked up to as their 
high priests. I decided to go as a student to Europe when I was through 
Berkeley, and I would start with the German universities. 

My father listened to my plan, and he was disappointed. He had. hoped I 
would succeed him in his business; it was for that that he was staying in it. 
When I said that, whatever I might do, I would never go into business, he said, 
rather sadly, that he would sell out his interest and retire. And he did soon 
after our talk. But he wanted me to stay home and, to keep me, offered to 
buy an interest in a certain San Francisco daily paper. He had evidently had 
this in mind for some time. I had always done some writing, verse at the 
poetical age of puberty, then a novel which my mother alone treasured. í 
Journalism was the business for a boy who liked to write, he thought, and he 
said I had often spoken of a newspaper as my ambition. No doubt I had in 
the intervals between my campaigns as Napoleon. But no more. I was now 
going to be a scientist, a philosopher. He sighed; he thought it over, and with 
the approval of my mother, who was for every sort of education, he gave his 
consent. 


LYTTON STRACHEY 


Gibbon * 


Happiness is the word that immediately rises to the mind at the thought of 
Edward Gibbon: and happiness in its widest connotation—including good 
fortune as well as enjoyment. Good fortune, indeed, followed him from the 
cradle to the grave in the most tactful way possible; occasionally it appeared 
to fail him; but its absence always turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 
Out of a family of seven he alone had the luck to survive—but only with 
difficulty; and the maladies of his childhood opened his mind to the pleasures 
of study and literature. His mother died; but her place was taken by a de- 
voted aunt, whose care brought him through the dangerous years of ado- 
lescence to a vigorous manhood. His misadventures at Oxford saved him 
from becoming a don. His exile to Lausanne, by giving him a command of the 
French language, initiated him into European culture, and at the same time 
enabled him to lay the foundations of his scholarship. His father married 
again; but his stepmother remained childless and became one of his dearest 
friends. He fell in love; the match was forbidden; and he escaped the dubious 
joys of domestic life with the future Madame Necker. While he was allowed 
to travel on the Continent, it seemed doubtful for some time whether his 
father would have the resources or the generosity to send him over the Alps 
into Italy. His fate hung in the balance; but at last his father produced the 
necessary five hundred pounds and, in the autumn of 1764, Rome saw her 
historian. His father died at exactly the right moment, and left him exactly 
the right amount of money. At the age of thirty-three Gibbon found himself 
his own master, with a fortune just sufficient to support him as an English 
gentleman of leisure and fashion. For ten years he lived in London, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a placeman, and a diner-out, and during those ten years 
he produced the first three volumes of his History. After that he lost his place, 
failed to obtain another, and, finding his income unequal to his expenses, 
returned to Lausanne, where he took up his residence in the house of a friend, 
overlooking the Lake of Geneva. It was the final step in his career, and no 
less fortunate than all the others. In Lausanne he was rich once more, he was 
famous, he enjoyed a delightful combination of retirement and society. Be- 

* From Portraits in Miniature, copyright 1931 by Lytton Strachey. Reprinted by permission of 
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fore another ten years were out he had completed his History; and in ease, 
dignity, and absolute satisfaction his work in the world was accomplished. 

One sees in such a life an epitome of the blessings of the eighteenth. cen- 
tury—the wonderful pnSév äyav of that most balmy time—the rich fruit ripen- 
ing slowly on’the sun-warmed wall, and coming inevitably to its delicious 
perfection. It is difficult to imagine, at any other period in history such a 
combination of varied qualities, so beautifully balanced—the profound scholar 
who was also a brilliant man of the world—the votary of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, who never for a moment ceased to be a supremely English “character.” 
The ten years of Gibbon’s life in London afford an astonishing spectacle of 
interacting energies. By what strange power did he succeed in producing a 
masterpiece of enormous erudition and perfect form, while he was leading the 
gay life of a man about town, spending his evenings at White’s or Boodle’s 
or the Club, attending Parliament, oscillating between his house in Bentinck 
Street, his country cottage at Hampton Court, and his little establishment at 
Brighton, spending his summers in Bath or Paris, and even, at odd moments, 
doing a little work at the Board of Trade, to show that his place was not 
entirely a sinecure? Such a triumph could only have been achieved by the 
sweet reasonableness of the eighteenth century. “Monsieur Gibbon n'est point 
mon homme,” said Rousseau. Decidedly! The prophet of the coming age of 
sentiment and romance could have nothing in common with such a nature. 
It was not that the historian was a mere frigid observer of the golden mean— 
far from it. He was full of fire and feeling. His youth had been at moments 
riotous—night after night he had reeled hallooing down St. James's Street. 
Old age did not diminish the natural warmth of his affections; the beautiful 
letter—a model of its kind—written on the death of his aunt, in his fiftieth 
year, is a proof of it. But the fire and the feeling were controlled and co- 
ordinated. Boswell was a Rousseau-ite, one of the first-of the Romantics, an 
inveterate sentimentalist, and nothing could be more complete than the con- 
trast between his career and Gibbon’s. He, too, achieved a glorious triumph; 
but it was by dint of the sheer force of native genius asserting itself over the 
extravagance and disorder of an agitated life—a life which, after a desperate 
struggle, seemed to end at last in darkness and shipwreck. With Gibbon there 
was never any struggle: everything came naturally to him—learning and dis- 
sipation, industry and indolence, affection and skepticism—in the correct 
proportions; and he enjoyed himself up to the very end. 

To complete the picture one must notice another antithesis: the wit, the 
genius, the massive intellect, were housed in a physical mold that was ridicu- 
lous. A little figure, extraordinarily rotund, met the eye, surmounted by a 
top-heavy head, with a button nose, planted amid a vast expanse of cheek and 
ear, and chin upon chin rolling downward. Nor was this appearance only; 
the odd shape reflected something in the inner man. Mr. Gibbon, it was 
noticed, was always slightly overdressed; his favorite wear was flowered 
velvet. He was a little vain, a little pompous; at the first moment one almost 
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laughed; then one forgot everything under the fascination of that even flow 
of admirably intelligent, exquisitely turned, and most amusing sentences. 
Among all his other merits this obviously ludicrous egotism took its place. The 
astonishing creature was able to make a virtue even of absurdity. Without that 
touch of nature he would have run the risk of being too much of a good thing; 
as it was there was no such danger; he was preposterous and a human being. 

It is not difficult to envisage the character and the figure; what seems 
strange, and remote, and hard to grasp is the connection between this indi- 
vidual and the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. The paradox, indeed, 
is so complete as to be almost romantic. At a given moment—October 15, 
1764—at a given place—the Capitoline Hill, outside the church of Ara Coeli 
—the impact occurred between the serried centuries of Rome and Edward 
Gibbon. His life, his work, his fame, his place in the history of civilization, — 
followed from that circumstance. The point of his achievement lay precisely 
in the extreme improbability of it. The utter incongruity of those combining 
elements produced the masterpiece—the gigantic ruin of Europe through a 
thousand years, mirrored in the mind of an eighteenth-century English 
gentleman. 

How was the miracle accomplished? Needless to say, Gibbon was a great 
artist—one of those rare spirits, with whom a vital and penetrating imagina- 
tion and a supreme capacity for general conceptions express themselves in- 
stinctively in an appropriate form. That the question has ever been not only 
asked but seriously debated, whether History was an art, is certainly one of 
the curiosities of human ineptitude. What else can it possibly be? It is obvious 
that History is not a science: it is obvious that History is not the accumulation 
of facts, but the relation of them. Only the pedantry of incomplete academic 
persons could have given birth to such a monstrous supposition. Facts relating 
to the past, when they are collected without art, are compilations; and com- 
pilations, no doubt, may be useful; but they are no more History than butter, 
eggs, salt, and herbs are an omelette. That Gibbon was a great artist, therefore, 
is implied in the statement that he was a great historian; but what is interest- 
ing is the particular nature of his artistry. His whole genius was pre-eminently 
classical; order, lucidity, balance, precision—the great classical qualities— 
dominate his work; and his History is chiefly remarkable as one of the su- 
preme monuments of Classic Art in European literature. 

“L'ordre est ce qu'il y a de plus rare dans les opérations de l'esprit.” Gibbon’s 
work is a magnificent illustration of the splendid dictum of Fénelon. He 
brought order out of the enormous chaos of his subject—a truly stupendous 
achievement! With characteristic good fortune, indeed, the material with 
which he had to cope was still just not too voluminous to be digested by a 
single extremely competent mind. In the following century even a Gibbon 
would have collapsed under the accumulated mass of knowledge at his dis- 
posal. As it was, by dint of a superb constructive vision, a serene self- 
confidence, a very acute judgment, and an astonishing facility in the manipu- 
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lation of material, he was able to dominate the known facts. To dominate, 
nothing more; anything else would have been foreign to his purpose. He was 
a classicist; and his object was not comprehension but illumination. He drove 
a straight, frm road through the vast unexplored forest of Roman history; 
his readers could follow with easy pleasure along the wonderful way; they 
might glance, as far as their eyes could reach, into the entangled recesses on 
either side of them; but they were not invited to stop, or wander, or camp 
out, or make friends with the natives; they must be content to look and to 
pass on. 

It is clear that Gibbon’s central problem was the one of exclusion: how 
much, and what, was he to leave out? This was largely a question of scale— 
always one of the major difficulties in literary composition—and it appears 
from several passages in the Autobiographies that Gibbon paid particular 
attention to it. Incidentally it may be observed that the six Autobiographies 
were not so much excursions in egotism—though no doubt it is true that 
Gibbon was not without a certain fondness for what he himself called “the 
most disgusting of the pronouns”—as exercises on the theme of scale. Every 
variety of compression and expansion is visible among those remarkable 
pages; but apparently, since the manuscripts were left in an unfinished state, 
Gibbon still felt, after the sixth attempt, that he had not discovered the right 
solution. Even with the scale of the History he was not altogether satisfied; 
the chapters on Christianity, he thought, might, with further labor, have been 
considerably reduced. But, even more fundamental than the element of scale, 
there was something else that, in reality, conditioned the whole treatment of 
his material, the whole scope and nature of his History; and that was the 
style in which it was written. The style once fixed, everything else followed. 
Gibbon was well aware of this. He wrote his first chapter three times over, his 
second and third twice; then at last he was satisfied, and after that he wrote 
on without a hitch. In particular the problem of exclusion was solved. Gib- 
bon’s style is probably the most exclusive in literature. By its very nature it bars 
out a great multitude of human energies. It makes sympathy impossible, it 
takes no cognizance of passion, it turns its back upon religion with a wither- 
ing smile. But that was just what was wanted. Classic beauty came instead. 
By the penetrating influence of style—automatically, inevitably—lucidity, bal- 
ance, and precision were everywhere introduced; and the miracle of order was 
established over the chaos of a thousand years. 

Of course the Romantics raised a protest. “Gibbon’s style,” said Coleridge, 
“is detestable; but,” he added, “it is not the worst thing about him.” Critics 
of the later nineteenth century were less consistent. They admired Gibbon 
for everything except his style, imagining that his History would have been 
much improved if it had been written in some other way; they did not see 
that, if it had been written in any other way, it would have ceased to exist; 
just as St. Paul’s would cease to exist if it were rebuilt in Gothic. Obsessed by 
the color and movement of romantic prose, they were blind to the subtlety, 
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the clarity, the continuous strength of Gibbon’s writing. Gibbon could turn 
a bold phrase with the best of them—“the fat slumbers of the Church,” for- 
instance—if he wanted to; but he very rarely wanted to; such effects would 
have disturbed the easy, close-knit, homogeneous surface of his work. His use 
of words is, in fact, extremely delicate. When, describing St. Simeon Stylites 
on his pillar, he speaks of “this last and lofty station,” he succeeds, with the 
least possible emphasis, merely by the combination of those two alliterative 
epithets with that particular substantive, in making the whole affair ridiculous. 
One can almost see his shoulders shrug. The nineteenth century found him 
pompous; they did not relish the irony beneath the pomp. He produces some 
of his most delightful effects by rhythm alone. In the Vindication—a. work 
which deserves to be better known, for it shows us Gibbon, as one sees him 
nowhere else, really letting himself go—there is an admirable example of 
this. “I still think,” he says, in reply to a criticism by Dr. Randolph, “I still 
think that an hundred Bishops, with Athanasius at their head, were as com- 
petent judges of the discipline of the fourth century, as even the Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford.” Gibbon’s irony, 
no doubt, is the salt of his work; but, like all irony, it is the product of style. 
It was not for nothing that he read through every year the Lettres Provinciales 
of Pascal. From this point of view it is interesting to compare him with Vol- 
taire. The irony of the great Frenchman was a flashing sword—extreme, 
virulent, deadly—a terrific instrument of propaganda. Gibbon uses the weapon 
with far more delicacy; he carves his enemy “as a dish fit for the gods”; his 
mocking is aloof, almost indifferent, and perhaps, in the long run, for that 
very reason, even more effective. 

At every period of his life Gibbon is a pleasant thing to contemplate, but 
perhaps most pleasant of all in the closing weeks of it, during his last visit 
to England. He had hurried home from Lausanne to join his friend Lord 
Sheffield, whose wife had died suddenly, and who, he felt, was in need of 
his company. The journey was no small proof of his affectionate nature; old 
age was approaching; he was corpulent, gouty, and accustomed to every com- 
fort; and the war of the French Revolution was raging in the districts through 
which he had to pass. But he did not hesitate, and after skirting the belligerent 
armies in his chaise, arrived safely in England. After visiting Lord Sheffield 
he proceeded to Bath, to stay with his stepmother. The amazing little figure, 
now almost spherical, bowled along the Bath Road in the highest state of 
exhilaration. “I am always,” he told his friends, “so much delighted and im- 
proved with this union of ease and motion, that, were not the expense enor- 
mous, I would travel every year some hundred miles, more especially in Eng- 
land.” Mrs. Gibbon, a very old lady, but still full of vitality, worshiped her 
stepson, and the two spent ten days together, talking, almost always téte-d- 
téte, for ten hours a day. Then the historian went off to Althorpe, where he 
spent a happy morning with Lord Spencer, looking at early editions of 
Cicero. And so back to London. In London a little trouble arose. A pro- 
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tuberance in the lower part of his person, which, owing to years of char- 
acteristic insouciance, had grown to extraordinary proportions, required at- 
tention; an operation was necessary; but it went off well, and there seemed 
to be no danger. Once more Mr. Gibbon dined out. Once more he was seen, 
in his accustomed attitude, with advanced forefinger, addressing the company, 
and rapping his snuffbox at the close of each particularly pointed phrase. But 
illness came on again—nothing very serious. The great man lay in bed dis- 
cussing how much longer he would live—he was fifty-six—ten years, twelve 
years, or perhaps twenty. He ate some chicken and drank three glasses of 
madeira. Life seemed almost as charming as usual. Next morning, getting out 
of bed for a necessary moment, “Je suis plus adroit,” he said with his odd smile 
to his French valet. Back in bed again, he muttered something more, a little 
incoherently, lay back among the pillows, dozed, half-woke, dozed again, 

and became unconscious—forever. i 


THOMAS WOLFE 


A Writers Confession * 


I cannor tell anyone how to write books; I cannot attempt to give anyone 
rules whereby he will be enabled to get his books published by publishers or 
his stories accepted by high-paying magazines. I am not a professional writer; 
I am not even a skilled writer; I am just a writer who is on the way to 
learning his profession and to discovering the line, the structure, and the 
articulation of the language which I must discover if I do the work I want 
to do. It is for just this reason, because I blunder, because every energy of 
my life and talent is still involved in this process of discovery, that I am 
speaking as I speak here. I am going to tell the way in which I wrote a 
book. It will be intensely personal. It was the most intense part of my life 
for several years. There is nothing very literary about it. It is a story of sweat 
and pain and despair and partial achievement. I don’t know how to write a 
story yet. I don’t know how to write a novel yet. But I have learned something 
about myself and about the work of writing, and if I can, I am going to 
try to tell what it is. 

I don’t know when it occurred to me first that I would be a writer. I sup- 
pose that like a great many other children in this country of my generation, 
I may have thought that it would be a fine thing because a writer was a man 
like Lord Byron or Lord Tennyson or Longfellow or Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
A writer was a man who was far away like these people I have mentioned, 
and since I was myself an American and an American not of the wealthy 
or university-going sort of people, it seemed to me that a writer was a man 
from a kind of remote people that I could never approach. 

I think this has happened to us all—or almost all of us here in America. 
We're still more perturbed by the strangeness of the writing profession than 
any other people I have known on the earth. It is for this reason, I think, that 
one finds among a great number of our people—I mean the laboring, farming 
sort of people from which I came—a kind of great wonder and doubt and 
romantic feeling about writers, so that it is hard for them to understand that 
a writer may be one of them and not a man far away like Lord Byron or 
Tennyson or Percy Bysshe Shelley. Then there is another kind of American 
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who has come from the more educated, university-going kind of people, and 
these people also become fascinated with the glamour and difficulty of writing, 
but in a different way. They get more involved or fancy than the most in- 
volved and fancy European people of this sort. They become more “Flauberty” - 
than Flaubert. ‘They establish little magazines that not only split a hair with 
the best of them, but they split more hairs than Europeans think of splitting. 
The Europeans say: “Oh, God, where did these people, these aesthetic Amer- 
icans, ever come from?” Well, we have known it all. I think all of us who have 
tried to write in this country may have fallen in between these two groups 
of well-meaning and misguided people, and if we become writers finally, it 
is in spite of each of them. 

I don’t know how I became a writer, but I think it was because of a certain 
force in me that had to write and that finally burst through and found a 
channel. My people were of the working class of people. My father, a stone- 
cutter, was a man with a great respect and veneration for literature. He had 
a tremendous memory, and he loved poetry, and the poetry that he loved 
best was naturally of the rhetorical kind that such a man would like. Never- 
theless it was good poetry: Hamlet’s Soliloquy, Macbeth, Mark Antony’s 
Funeral Oration, Gray’s Elegy, and all the rest of it. I heard it all as a child; 
I memorized and learned it all. 

He sent me to college to the state university. The desire to write, which 
had been strong during all my days in high school, grew stronger still. I was 
editor of the college paper, the college magazine, etc., and in my last year or 
two I was a member of a course in playwriting which had just been established 
there. I wrote several little one-act plays, still thinking I would become a 
lawyer or a newspaper man, never daring to believe I could seriously become 
a writer. Then I went to Harvard, wrote some more plays there, became ob- 
sessed with the idea that I had to be a playwright, left Harvard, had my plays 
rejected, and finally in the autumn of 1926—how, why, or in what manner I 
have never exactly been able to determine, but probably because the force 
in me that had to write at length sought out its channel—I began to write 
my first book in London. I was living all alone at that time. I had two rooms 
—a bedroom and a sitting room—in a little square in Chelsea in which all 
the houses had that familiar, smoked brick and cream-yellow-plaster look 
of London houses. They looked exactly alike. 

As I say, I was living alone at that time and in a foreign country. I did not 
know why I was there or what the direction of my life should be, and that 
was the way I began to write my book. I think that is one of the hardest times 
a writer goes through. There is no standard, no outward judgment, by which 
he can measure what he has done. By day I would write for hours in big 
ledgers which I had bought for the purpose; then at night I would lie in bed 
and fold my hands behind my head and think of what I had done that day 
and hear the solid, leather footbeat of the London bobby as he came by my 
window, and remember that I was born in North Carolina and wonder why 
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the hell I was now in London lying in the darkened bed, and thinking about 
words I had that day put down on paper. I would get a great, hollow, utterly 
futile feeling inside me, and then I would get up and switch on the light and 

read the words I had written that day, and then I would wonder: Why am 
-I here now? Why have I come? 

By day there would be the great, dull roar of London, Ae gold, yellow, 
foggy light you have there in October. The man-swarmed and old, weblike, 
smoky London! And I loved the place, and I loathed it and abhorred it. I 
knew no one there, and I had been a child in North Carolina long ago, and 
I was living there in two rooms in the huge octopal and illimitable web of 
that overwhelming city. I did not know why I had come, why I was there. 

I worked there every day with such feelings as I have described, and came 
back to America in the winter and worked here. I would teach all day and 
write all night, and finally, about two and a half years after I had begun the 
book in London, I finished it in New York. 

I should like to tell about this, too. I was very young at the time, and I had 
the kind of wild, exultant vigor which a man has at that period of his life. 
The book took hold of me and possessed me. In a way, I think it shaped itself. 
Like every young man, I was strongly under the influence of writers I ad- 
mired. One of the chief writers at that time was Mr. James Joyce with his book 
Ulysses. The book that I was writing was much influenced, I believe, by his 
own book, and yet the powerful energy and fire of my own youth played over 
and, I think, possessed it all. Like Mr. Joyce, I wrote about things that I had 
known, the immediate life and experience that had been familiar to me in 
my childhood. Unlike Mr. Joyce, I had no literary experience. I had never had 
anything published before. My feeling toward writers, publishers, books, that 
whole fabulous faraway world, was almost as romantically unreal as when I 
was a child. And yet my book, the characters with which I had peopled it, 
the color and the weather of the universe which I had created, had possessed 
me, and so I wrote and wrote with that bright flame with which a young man 
writes who never has been published, and who yet is sure all will be good 
and must go well. This is a curious thing and hard to tell about, yet easy to 
understand in every writer’s mind. I wanted fame, as every youth who ever 
wrote must want it, and yet fame was a shining, bright, and most uncertain 
thing. 

.The book was finished in my twenty-eighth year. I knew. no publishers 
and no writers. A friend of mine took the huge manuscript—it was about 
350,000 words long—and sent it to a publisher whom she knew. In a few 
days, a week or two, I received an answer from this man saying that the book 
could not be published. The gist of what he said was that his house had 
published several books like it the year before, that all of them had failed, 
and that, further, the book in its present form was so amateurish, autobi- 
ographical, and unskillful that a publisher could not risk a chance on it. I 
was, myself, so depressed and weary by this time, the illusion of creation 
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which had sustained me for two and a half years had so far worn off, that I 
believed what the man said. At that time I was a teacher in one of New York’s 
great universities, and when the year came to a close, I went abroad. It was 
only after I had been abroad almost six months that news came to me from 
another publishér in America that he had read my manuscript and would like 
to talk to me about it as soon as I came home. 

I came home on New Year’s Day that year. The next day I called up the 
publisher who had written me. He asked me if I would come to his office 
and talk to him. I went at once, and before I had left his office that morning, 
I had signed a contract and had a check for five hundred dollars in my hand, 

It was the first time, so far as I can remember, that anyone had concretely 
suggested to me that anything I had written was worth as much as fifteen 
cents, and I know that I left the publisher’s office that day and entered into 
the great swarm of men and women who passed constantly along Fifth 


Avenue at 48th Street and presently I found myself at rroth Street, and from ` 


that day to this I have never known how I got there. 

_ For the next six or eight months I taught at the university and worked upon 
the manuscript of my book with this editor. The book appeared in the month 
of October, 1929. The whole experience still had elements of that dreamlike 
terror and unreality that writing had had for me when I had first begun it 
seriously and had lain in my room in London with my hands below my head 
and thought, why am I here? The awful, utter nakedness of print, that thing 
which is for all of us so namelessly akin to shame, came closer day by day. 
That I had wanted this exposure, I could not believe. It seemed to me that 
I had shamelessly exposed myself and yet that subtle drug of my desire and 
my creating held me with a serpent’s eye, and I could do no other. I turned 
at last to this editor who had worked with me and found me, and I asked 
him if he could foretell the end and verdict of my labor. He said that he would 
rather tell me nothing, that he could not prophesy or know what profit I 
would have. He said, “All that I know is that they cannot let it go, they cannot 
ignore it. The book will find its way.” 

And that fairly describes what happened. I have read in recent months that 
this first book was received with what is called a “storm of critical applause,” 
but this really did not happen. It got some wonderful reviews in some places; 
it got some unfavorable reviews in others, but it unquestionably did have a good 
reception for a first book, and what was best of all, as time went on, it con- 
tinued to make friends among people who read books. It continued to sell 
over a period of four or five years in the publisher’s edition, and later in a 
cheaper edition, the Modern Library, it renewed its life and began to sell 


again. The upshot of it was that after the publication of this book in the 


autumn of 1929, I found myself with a position as a writer. And here one of 
the first of my great lessons as a writer began. 





EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The Cask of Amontillado * 


Tue THOUSAND injuries of Fortunato I had borne as best I could; but when 
he ventured upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so well know the nature 
of my soul, will not suppose, however, that I gave utterance to a threat. At 
length I would be avenged; this was a point definitely settled—but the very 
definitiveness with which it was resolved precluded the idea of risk. I must 
not only punish, but punish with impunity. A wrong is unredressed. when 
retribution overtakes its redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger 
fails to make himself felt as such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor deed had I given Fortunato 
cause to doubt my good-will. I continued, as was my wont, to smile in his face, 
and he did not perceive that my smile now was at the thought of his im- 
molation. 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato—although in other regards he was 
a man to be respected and even feared. He prided himself on his connois- 
seurship in wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. For the most part 
their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and opportunity—to practice 
imposture upon the British and Austrian millionaires. In painting and gem- 
mary, Fortunato, like his countrymen, was a quack—but in the matter of 
old wines he was sincere. In this respect I did not differ from him materially: 
I was skillful in the Italian vintages myself, and bought largely whenever I 
could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the supreme madness of the carnival 
season, that I encountered my friend. He accosted me with excessive warmth, 
for he had been drinking much. The man wore motley. He had on a tight- 
fitting, parti-striped dress, and his head was surmounted by the conical cap 
and bells. I was so pleased to see him that I thought I should never have done 
wringing his hand. 

I said to him: “My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. How remarkably 
well you are looking today! But I have received a pipe of what passes for 
Amontillado, and I have my doubts.” 

“How?” said he. “Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in the middle of 
the carnival?” 

* From Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque (1840). 
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“I have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was silly enough to pay the full . 
Amontillado price without consulting you in the matter. You were not to 
be found, and I was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“I have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. If anyone has a critical 
turn, it is he. He will tell me—” 

“T uchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match for your own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good nature. I perceive you 
have an engagement. Luchesi—” 

“I have no engagement; come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, but the severe cold with which I 
perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are insufferably damp. They are en- 
crusted with niter.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amontillado! You 
‘have been imposed upon. And as for Luchesi, he cannot distinguish Sherry 
from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm; and putting on a 
mask of black silk and drawing a roquelaure closely about my person, I suf- 
fered him to hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to make merry in 
honor of the time. I had told them that I should not return until the morning, 
and had given them explicit orders not to stir from the house. These orders 
were sufficient, I well knew, to insure their immediate disappearance, one and ` 
all, as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one to Fortunato, 
bowed him through several suites of rooms to the archway that led into the 
vaults. I passed down a long and winding staircase, requesting him to be 
cautious as he followed. We came at length to the foot of the descent, and 
stood together on the damp ground of the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his cap jingled 
as he strode. 

“The pipe,” he said. 

“Tt is farther on,” said I; “but observe the white webwork which gleams 
from these cavern walls.” 

He turned towards me, and looked into my eyes with two filmy orbs that 
distilled the rheum of intoxication. 
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“Niter?” he asked, at length. 

“Niter,” I replied. “How long have you had that cough?’ 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!— 
ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many minutes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. : 

“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will go back; your health is precious. 
You are rich, respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, as once I was. You 
are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. We will go back; you will 
be ill, and I cannot be responsible. Besides, there is Luchesi—” 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a mere nothing; it will not kill me. I shall 
not die of a cough.” 

“True—true,” I replied; “and, indeed, I had no intention of alarming you 
unnecessarily—but you should use all proper caution. A draught of this Medoc 
will defend us from the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle which I drew from a long row of 
its fellows that lay upon the mold. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused and nodded to me familiarly, 
while his bells jingled. 

“I drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, “were a great and numerous family.” 

“I forget your arms.” l 

“A huge human foot d’or, in a field azure; the foot crushes a serpent 
rampant whose fangs are imbedded in the heel.” j 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.” 

“Good!” he said. i 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. My own fancy grew 
warm with the Medoc. We had passed through long walls of piled skeletons, 
with casks and puncheons intermingling, into the inmost recesses of the cata- 
combs. I paused again, and this time I made bold to seize Fortunato by an 
arm above the elbow. 

“The niter!” I said; “see, it increases. It hangs like moss upon the vaults. 
We are below the river’s bed. The drops of moisture trickle among the bones. 
Come, we will go back ere it is too late. Your cough—” 

“It is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But first, another draught of the 
Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. He emptied it at a breath. 
His eyes flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and threw the bottle upward 
with a gesticulation I did not understand. 
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I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the movement—a grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said, “a sign.” 

“It is this,” I answered, producing from beneath the folds of my roquelaure 
a trowel. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. “But let us proceed to the 
Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath the cloak and again offering 
him my arm. He leaned upon it heavily. We continued our route in search 
of the Amontillado. We passed through a range of low arches, descended, 
passed on, and descending again, arrived at a deep crypt, in which the foul- 
ness of the air caused our flambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared another less spacious. 
Its walls had been lined with human remains, piled to the vault overhead, in 
the fashion of the great catacombs of Paris. Three sides of this interior crypt 
were still ornamented in this manner. From the fourth side the bones had 
been thrown down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, forming at one 
point a mound of some size. Within the wall thus exposed by the displacing 
of the bones, we perceived a still interior crypt or recess, in depth about four 
feet, in width three, in height six or seven. It seemed to have been constructed 
for no especial use within itself, but formed merely the interval between two 
of the colossal supports of the roof of the catacombs, and was backed by one 
of their circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, endeavored to pry 
into the depths of the recess. Its termination the feeble light did not enable 
us to see. 

“Proceed,” I said; “herein is the Amontillado. As for Luchesi—” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as he stepped unsteadily for- 
ward, while I followed immediately at his heels. In an instant he had reached 
the extremity of the niche, and finding his progress arrested by the rock, stood 
stupidly bewildered. A moment more and I had fettered him to the granite. 
In its surface were two iron staples, distant from each other about two feet, 
horizontally. From one of these depended a short chain, from the other a 
padlock. Throwing the links about his waist, it was but the work of a few 
seconds to secure it. He was too much astonished to resist. WN ichdrawitig the 
key I stepped back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you cannot help feeling the niter. 
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Indeed, it is very damp. Once more let me implore you to return. No? Then 
I must positively leave you. But I must first render you all the little attentions 
in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered from his as- 
tonishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of bones of which I 

' have before spoken. Throwing them aside, I soon uncovered a quantity of 
building stone and mortar. With these materials and with the aid of my 
trowel, I began vigorously to wall up the entrance of the niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry when I discovered that the 
intoxication of Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. The earliest in- 
dication I had of this was a low moaning cry from the depths of the recess. 
It was not the cry of a drunken man. There was then a long and obstinate 
silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, and the fourth; and then I heard 
the furious vibrations of the chain. The noise lasted for several minutes, dur- 
ing which, that I might hearken to it with the more satisfaction, I ceased my 
labors and sat down upon the bones. When at last the clanking subsided, I 
resumed the trowel, and finished without interruption the fifth, the sixth, and 
the seventh tier. The wall was now nearly upon a level with my breast. I again 
paused, and holding the flambeaux over the masonwork, threw a few feeble 
rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly from the throat 
of the chained form, seemed to thrust me violently back. For a brief moment 
I hesitated, I trembled. Unsheathing my rapier, I began to grope with it 
about the recess; but the thought of an instant reassured me. I placed my hand 

' upon the solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt satisfied. I reapproached the 
wall; I replied to the yells of him who clamored. I re-echoed, I aided, I sur- 
passed them in volume and in strength. I did this, and the clamorer grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to a close. I had completed 
the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth tier. I had finished a portion of the last 
and the eleventh; there remained but a single stone to be fitted and plastered 
in. I struggled with its weight; I placed it partially in its destined position. 
But now there came from out the niche a low laugh that erected the hairs 
upon my head. It was succeeded by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in 
recognizing as that of the noble Fortunato. The voice said— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—A very good joke indeed—an excellent jest. We 
will have many a rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he!—over our 
wine—he! he! he!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he!—he! he! he!—Yes, the Amontillado. But is it not getting 
late? Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, the Lady Fortunato and 
the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 
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“For the love of God, Montresor!” 

“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew impatient. I 
called aloud— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer. I called again— 

“Fortunato!” 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the remaining aperture and let 
it fall within. There came forth in return only a jingling of the bells. My heart 
grew sick on account of the dampness of the catacombs. I hastened to make 
an end of my labor. I forced the last stone into its position; I plastered it up. 
Against the new masonry I re-erected the old rampart of bones. For the half 
of a century no mortal has disturbed them. In pace requiescat! 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Rappaccinis Daughter * 


A younc man named Giovanni Guasconti came very long ago from the more 
southern region of Italy to pursue his studies at the University of Padua. 
Giovanni, who had but a scanty supply of gold ducats in his pocket, took 
lodgings in a high and gloomy chamber of an old edifice which looked not 
unworthy to have been the palace of a Paduan. noble, and which, in fact, ex- 
hibited over its entrance the armorial bearings of a family long since extinct. 
The young stranger, who was not unstudied in the great poem of his country, 
recollected that one of the ancestors of this family, and perhaps an occupant 
of this very mansion, had been pictured by Dante as a partaker of the im- 
mortal agonies of his Inferno. These reminiscences and associations, together 
with the tendency to heartbreak natural to a young man for the first time out 
of his native sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh heavily as he looked around the 
desolate and ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!” cried old Dame Lisabetta, who, won by the youth’s 
remarkable beauty of person, was kindly endeavoring to give the chamber a 
habitable air; “what a sigh was that to come out of a young man’s heart! 
Do you find this old mansion gloomy? For the love of Heaven, then, put 
your head out of the window, and you will see as bright sunshine as you 
have left in Naples.” 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman advised, but could not quite 
agree with her that the Lombard sunshine was as cheerful as that of Southern 
Italy. Such as it was, however, it fell upon a garden beneath the window, and 
expended its fostering influences on a variety of plants which seemed to have 
been cultivated with exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the house?” asked Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful of better pot-herbs than any 
that grow there now,” answered old Lisabetta. “No; that garden is cultivated 
by the own hands of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the famous doctor who, I 
warrant him, has been heard of as far as Naples. It is said that he distills these 
plants into medicines that are as potent as a charm. Oftentimes you may see 
the Signor Doctorat work, and perchance the signora his daughter, too, 
gathering the strange flowers that grow in the garden.” ; 


* From Mosses from an Old Manse. (1846). 
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The old woman had now done what she could for the aspect of the chamber, 
and, commending the young man to the protection of the saints, took her 
departure. 

Giovanni still found no better occupation than to look down into the garden 
beneath his window. From its appearance he judged it to be one of those 
botanic gardens which were of earlier date in Padua than elsewhere in Italy, 
or in the world. Or, not improbably, it might once have been the pleasure- 
place of an opulent family; for there was the ruin of a marble fountain in the 
center, sculptured with rare art, but so wofully shattered that it was impos- 
sible to trace the original design from the chaos of remaining fragments. The 
water, however, continued to gush and sparkle into the sunbeams as cheer- 
fully as ever. A little gurgling sound ascended to the young man’s window 
and made him feel as if a fountain were an immortal spirit that sang its song 
unceasingly, and without heeding the vicissitudes around it, while one cen- 
tury embodied it in marble and another scattered the perishable garniture on 
the soil. All about the pool into which the water subsided grew various plants 
that seemed to require a plentiful supply of moisture for the nourishment of 
gigantic leaves, and in some instances flowers gorgeously magnificent. There 
was one shrub in particular, set in a marble vase in the midst of the pool, that 
bore a profusion of purple blossoms, each of which had the luster and richness 
of a gem; and the whole together made a show so resplendent that it seemed 
enough to illuminate the garden even had there been no sunshine. Every por- 
tion of the soil was peopled with plants and herbs which, if less beautiful, 
still bore tokens of assiduous care, as if all had their individual virtues, known 
to the scientific mind that fostered them. Some were placed in urns rich with 
old carving, and others in common garden-pots; some crept serpentlike along 
the ground, or climbed on high, using whatever means of ascent was offered 
them. One plant had wreathed itself round a statue of Vertumnus, which was 
thus quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of hanging foliage so happily 
arranged that it might have served a sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he heard a rustling behind a screen 
of leaves, and became aware that a person was at work in the garden. His 
figure soon emerged into view, and showed itself to be that of no common 
laborer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, and sickly-looking man dressed in a 
scholar’s garb of black. He was beyond the middle term of life, with gray 
hair, a thin gray beard, and a face singularly marked with intellect and culti- 
vation, but which could never, even in his more youthful days, have-expressed 
much warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this scientific gardener 
examined every shrub which grew in his path; it seemed as if he was looking 
into their inmost nature, making observations in regard to their creative es- 
sence, and discovering why one leaf grew in this shape and another in that, 
and wherefore such and such flowers differed among themselves in hue and 
perfume. Nevertheless, in spite of the deep intelligence on his part, there was 
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no approach to intimacy between himself and these vegetable existences. On 
the contrary, he avoided their actual touch or the direct inhaling of their odors 
with a caution that impressed Giovanni most disagreeably; for the man’s 
demeanor was that of one walking among malignant influences, such as sav- 
age beasts or deadly snakes or evil spirits, which, should he allow them one 
moment of license, would wreak upon him some terrible fatality. It was 
strangely frightful to the young man’s imagination to see this air of inse- 
curity in a person cultivating a garden—that most simple and innocent of 
human toils, and which had been alike the joy and labor of the unfallen 
parents of the race. Was this garden, then, the Eden of the present world? 
And this man with such a perception of harm in what his own hands caused 
to grow—was he the Adam? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the dead leaves or pruning 
the too luxuriant growth of the shrubs, defended his hands with a pair of 
thick gloves. Nor were these his only armor. When, in his walk through the 
garden, he came to the magnificent plant that hung its purple gems beside 
the marble fountain, he placed a kind of mask over his mouth and nostrils, 
as if all this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice. But, finding his task 
still too dangerous, he drew back, removed the mask and called loudly, but 
in the infirm voice of a person affected with inward disease: 

“Beatrice! Beatrice!” 

“Here am I, my father! What would you?” cried a rich and youthful voice 
from the window of the opposite house—a voice as rich as a tropical sunset, 
and which made Giovanni, though he knew not why, think of deep hues 
of purple or crimson and of perfumes heavily delectable. “Are you in the 
garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, “and I need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal the figure of a young 
girl arrayed with as much richness of taste as the most splendid of the flowers, 
beautiful as the day and with a bloom so deep and vivid that one shade more 
would have been too much. She looked redundant with life, health, and 
energy; all of which attributes were bound down and compressed, as it were, 
and girdled tensely in their luxuriance by her virgin-zone. Yet Giovanni’s 
fancy must have grown morbid while he looked down into the garden, for 
the impression which the fair stranger made upon him was as if here were 
another flower, the human sister of those vegetable ones, as beautiful as they 
—more beautiful than the richest of them—but still to be touched only with 
a glove, nor to be approached without a mask. As Beatrice came down the 
garden path it was observable that she handled and inhaled the odor of several 
of the plants which her father had most sedulously avoided. 

“Here, Beatrice,” said the latter; “see how many needful offices require to 
be done to our chief treasure. Yet, shattered as I am, my life might pay the 
penalty of approaching it so closely as circumstances demand. Henceforth, 
I fear, this plant must be consigned to your sole charge.” 
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“And gladly will I undertake it,” cried again the rich tones of the young 
lady as she bent toward the magnificent plant and opened her arms as if to 
embrace it. “Yes, my sister, my splendor, it shall be Beatrice’s task to nurse 
and serve thee, and thou shalt reward her with thy kisses and perfume- 
breath, which to her is as the breath of life.” 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that was so strikingly ex- 
pressed in her words, she busied herself with such attentions as the plant 
seemed to require; and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes and 
almost doubted whether it were a girl tending her favorite flower or one 
sister performing the duties of affection to another. 

The scene soon terminated. Whether Doctor Rappaccini had finished his 
labors in the garden or that his watchful eye had caught the stranger’s face, 
he now took his daughter’s arm and retired. Night was already closing in; 
oppressive exhalations seemed to proceed from the plants and steal upward 
past the open window, and Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to his couch 
and dreamed of a rich flower and a beautiful girl. Flower and maiden were 
different, and yet the same, and fraught with some strange peril in either 
shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morning that tends to rectify what- 
ever errors of fancy, or even of judgment, we may have incurred during the 
sun’s decline, or among the shadows of the night, or in the less wholesome 
glow of moonshine. Giovanni's first movement on starting from sleep was 
to throw open the window and gaze down into the garden which his dreams 
had made so fertile with mysteries. He was surprised, and a little ashamed, to 
find how real and matter-of-fact an affair it proved to be in the first rays of 
the sun, which gilded the dewdrops that hung upon leaf and blossom, and, 
while giving a brighter beauty to each rare flower, brought everything within 
the limits of ordinary experience. The young man rejoiced that in the heart 
of the barren city he had the privilege of overlooking this spot of lovely and 
luxuriant vegetation. It would serve, he said to himself, as a symbolic lan- 
guage to keep him in communion with Nature. Neither the sickly and thought- 
worn Doctor Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his brilliant daughter, was 
now visible; so that Giovanni could not determine how much of the singu- 
larity which he attributed to both was due to their own qualities, and how 
much to his wonder-working fancy. But he was inclined to take a most ra- 
tional view of the whole matter. 


In the course of the day he paid his respects to Signor Pietro Baglioni, pro- ` 


fessor of medicine in the university, a physician of eminent repute to. whom 
Giovanni had brought a letter of introduction. The professor was an elderly 
personage, apparently of genial nature and habits that might almost be called 
jovial; he kept the young man to dinner and made himself very agreeable 
by the freedom and liveliness of his conversation, especially when warmed 
by a flask or two of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men of science, 
inhabitants of the same city, must needs be on familiar terms with one an- 
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other, took an opportunity to mention the name of Doctor Rappaccini. But the 
professor did not respond with so much cordiality as he had anticipated. 

“Ill would it become a teacher of the divine art of medicine,” said Profes- 
sor Pietro Baglioni, in answer toa question of Giovanni, “to withhold due 
and well-considered praise of a physician so eminently skilled as Rappaccini. 
But, on the other hand, I should answer it but scantily to my conscience were 
I to permit a worthy youth like yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son of an 
ancient friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas respecting a man who might here- 
after chance to hold your life and death in his hands. The truth is our wor- 
shipful Doctor Rappaccini has as much science as any member of the faculty 
—with perhaps one single exception—in Padua or all Italy, but there are 
certain grave objections to his professional character.” 

“And what are they?” asked the young man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or heart, that he is so in- 
quisitive about physicians?” said the professor, with a smile. “But, as for Rap- 
paccini, it is said of him—and I, who know the man well, can answer for its 
truth—that he cares infinitely more for science than for mankind. His pa- 
tients are interesting to him only as subjects for some new experiment. He 
would sacrifice human life—his own among-the rest—or whatever else was 
dearest to him, for the sake of adding so much as a grain of mustard-seed to 
the great heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 

“He thinks he is an awful man indeed,” remarked Guasconti, mentally re- 
calling the cold and purely intellectual aspect of Rappaccini. “And yet, wor- 
shipful professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there many men capable of 
so spiritual a love of science?” 

“God forbid!” answered the professor, somewhat testily—‘‘at least, unless 
they take sounder views of the healing art than those adopted by Rappaccini. 
It is his theory that all medicinal virtues are comprised within those sub- 
stances which we term vegetable poisons. These he cultivates with his own 
hands, and is said even to have produced new varieties of poison more hor- 
ribly deleterious than Nature, without the assistance of this learned person, 
would ever have plagued the world with. That the Signor Doctor does less 
mischief than might be expected with such dangerous substances is undeni- 
able. Now and then, it must be owned, he has effected—or seemed to effect 
—a marvelous cure. But, to tell you my private mind, Signor Giovanni, he 
should receive little credit for such instances of success—they being probably 
the work of chance—but should be held strictly accountable for his failures, 
which may justly be considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions with many grains of 
allowance had he known that there was a professional warfare of long con- 
tinuance between him and Doctor Rappaccini, in which the latter was gen- 
erally thought to have gained the advantage. If the reader be inclined to 
judge for himself, we refer him to certain black-letter tracts on both sides 
preserved in the medical department of the University of Padua. 
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“I know not, most learned professor,” returned Giovanni, after musing on ` 
what had been said of Rappaccini’s exclusive zeal for science—“I know not 
how dearly this physician may love his art, but surely there is one object more 
dear to him. He has a daughter.” | 

“Aha!” cried the professor, with a laugh. “So now our friend Giovanni's 
secret is out! You have heard of this daughter, whom all the young men in 
Padua are wild about, though not half a dozen have ever had the good hap 
to see her face. I know little of the Signora Beatrice save that Rappaccini is 
said to have instructed her deeply in his science, and that, young and beauti- 
ful as fame reports her, she is already qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Per- 
chance her father destines her for mine. Other absurd rumors there be, not 
worth talking about or listening to. So now, Signor Giovanni, drink off your 
glass of Lacryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated with the wine he had 
quaffed, and which caused his brain to swim with strange fantasies in refer- 
ence to Doctor Rappaccini and the beautiful Beatrice. On his way, happen- 
ing to pass by a florist’s, he bought a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near the window, but within 
the shadow thrown by the depth of the wall, so that he could look down into 
the garden with little risk of being discovered. All beneath his eye was a 
solitude. The strange plants were basking in the sunshine, and now and then 
nodding gently to one another, as if in acknowledgment of sympathy and 
kindred. In the midst, by the shattered fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, 
with its purple gems clustering all over it; they glowed in the air and gleamed 
back again out of the depths of the pool, which thus seemed to overflow with 
colored radiance from the rich reflection that was steeped in it. At first, as 
we have said, the garden was a solitude. Soon, however, as Giovanni had 
half hoped, half feared, would be the case, a figure appeared beneath the 
antique sculptured portal and came down between the rows of plants, inhal- 
ing their various perfumes as if she were one of those beings of old classic 
fable that lived upon sweet odors. On again beholding Beatrice the young 
man was even startled to perceive how much her beauty exceeded his recollec- 
tion of it—so brilliant, so vivid in its character, that she glowed amid the 
sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to himself, positively illuminated the 
more shadowy intervals of the garden path. Her face being now more re- — 
vealed than on the former occasion, he was struck by its expression of sim- 
plicity and sweetness—qualities that had not entered into his idea of her 
character, and which made him ask anew what manner of mortal she might 
be. Nor did he fail again to observe or imagine an analogy between the beau- 
tiful girl and the gorgeous shrub that hung its gemlike flowers over the foun- 
tain—a resemblance which Beatrice seemed to have indulged a fantastic humor 
in heightening both by the arrangement of her dress and the selection of its 
hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms as with a passionate 
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ardor, and drew its branches into an intimate embrace—so intimate that her — 
features were hidden in its leafy bosom and her glistening ringlets all inter- 
mingled with the flowers. 

“Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed Beatrice, “for I am faint with 
common air. And give me this flower of thine, which I separate with gentlest 
fingers from the stem and place it close beside my heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter of Rappaccini plucked one of the 
richest blossoms of the shrub, and was about to fasten it in her bosom. But 
now, unless Giovanni’s draughts of wine had bewildered his senses, a singular 
incident occurred. A small orange-colored reptile of the lizard or chameleon 
species chanced to be creeping along the path just at the feet of Beatrice. It 
appeared to Giovanni, but at the distance from which he gazed he could 
scarcely have seen anything so minute—it appeared to him, however, that a 
drop or two of moisture from the broken stem of the flower descended upon 
the lizard’s head. For an instant the reptile contorted itself violently, and then 
lay motionless in the sunshine. Beatrice observed this remarkable phenomenon 
and crossed herself sadly, but without surprise; nor did she therefore hesitate 
to arrange the fatal flower in her bosom. There it blushed, and almost glim- 
-mered with the dazzling effect of a precious stone, adding to her dress and 
aspect the one appropriate charm which nothing else in the world could have 
supplied. But Giovanni, out of the shadow of his window, bent forward and 
shrank back, and murmured and trembled. 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said he to himself. “What is this being? 
Beautiful shall I call her, or inexpressibly terrible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, approaching closer be- 
neath Giovanni’s window; so that he was compelled to thrust his head quite 
out of its concealment in order to gratify the intense and painful curiosity 
which she excited. At this moment there came a beautiful insect over the 
garden wall; it had perhaps wandered through the city and found no flowers 
nor verdure among those antique haunts of men until the heavy perfumes of 
Doctor Rappaccini’s shrubs had lured it from afar. Without alighting on the 
flowers this winged brightness seemed to be attracted by Beatrice, and lingered 
in the air and fluttered about her head. Now, here it could not be but that 
Giovanni Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. Be that as it might, he fancied that 
while Beatrice was gazing at the insect with childish delight it grew faint and 
fell at her feet. Its bright wings shivered; it was dead—from-no cause that 
he could discern, unless it were the atmosphere of her breath. Again Beatrice 
crossed herself and sighed heavily as she bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes to the window. There 
she beheld the beautiful head of the young man—rather a Grecian than an 
Italian head, with fair, regular features and a glistening of gold among his 

‘ringlets—gazing down upon her like a being that hovered in mid-air. Scarcely ~ 
knowing what he did, Giovanni threw down the bouquet which he had 
hitherto held in his hand. 
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“Signora,” said he, “there are pure and healthful flowers; wear them for 
the sake of Giovanni Guasconti.” 

“Thanks, signor!” replied Beatrice, with her rich voice that came forth as 
it were like a gush of music, and with a mirthful expression half childish and 
half womanlike. “I accept your gift, and would fain recompense it with this 
precious purple flower; but if I toss it into the air, it will not reach you. So 
Signor Guasconti must even content himself with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then, as if inwardly ashamed 
at having stepped aside from her maidenly reserve to respond to a stranger’s 
greeting, passed swiftly homeward through the garden. But, few as the mo- 
ments were, it seemed to Giovanni, when she was on the point of vanishing 
beneath the sculptured portal, that his beautiful bouquet was already begin- 
ning to wither in her grasp. It was an idle thought: there could be no pos- 
sibility of distinguishing a faded flower from a fresh one at so great a distance. 

For many days after this incident the young man avoided the window that 
looked into Doctor Rappaccini’s garden as if something ugly and monstrous 
would have blasted his eyesight had he been betrayed into a glance. He felt 
conscious of having put himself, to a certain extent, within the influence of 
an unintelligible power by the communication which he had opened with 
Beatrice. The wisest course would have been, if his heart were in any real 
danger, to quit his lodgings, and Padua itself, at once; the next wiser, to have 
accustomed himself as far as possible to the familiar and daylight view of 
Beatrice, thus bringing her rigidly and systematically within the limits of 
ordinary experience. Least of all, while avoiding her sight, should Giovanni 
have remained so near this extraordinary being that the proximity, and pos- 
sibility even of intercourse, should give a kind of substance and reality to the 
wild vagaries which his imagination ran riot continually in producing. Guas- 
conti had not a deep heart—or, at all events, its depths were not sounded 
now—but he had a quick fancy and an ardent southern temperament which 
rose every instant to a higher fever-pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed 
those terrible attributes—that fatal breath, the affinity with those so beautiful 
and deadly flowers—which were indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, 
she had at least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his system. It was not 
love, although her rich beauty was a madness to him, nor horror, even while 
he fancied her spirit to be imbued with the same baneful essence that seemed 
to pervade her physical frame, but a wild offspring of both love and horror 
that had each parent in it and burned like one and shivered like the other. 
Giovanni knew not what to dread; still less did he know what to hope; yet 
hope and dread kept a continual warfare in his breast, alternately vanquishing 
one another and starting up afresh to renew the contest. Blessed are all simple 
emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the lurid intermixture of the two that 
produces the illuminating blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever of his spirit by a rapid walk 
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through the streets of Padua or beyond its gates; his footsteps kept time with 
the throbbings of his brain, so that the walk was apt to accelerate itself to a 
race. One day he found himself arrested; his arm was seized by a portly per- 
sonage who had turned back on recognizing the young man and expended 
much breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend!” cried he. “Have you forgotten 
me? That might well be the case if I were as much altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided ever since their first meeting 
from a doubt that the professor’s sagacity would look too deeply into his 
secrets. Endeavoring to recover himself, he stared forth wildly from his inner 
world into the outer one, and spoke like a man in a dream: 

“Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Professor Pietro ' Baglioni. Now 
let me pass.” ; 

“Not yet—not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,” said the professor, smiling, 
but at the same time scrutinizing the youth with an earnest glance. “What! 
Did I grow up side by side with your father, and shall his son pass me like a 
stranger in these old streets of Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni, for wè 
must have a word or two before we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful professor—speedily!” said Giovanni, with 
feverish impatience. “Does not Your Worship see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking, there came a man in black along the street, 
stooping and moving feebly like a person in inferior health. His face was all 
overspread with a most sickly and sallow hue, but yet so pervaded with an 
expression of piercing and active intellect that an observer might easily have 
overlooked the merely physical attributes, and have seen only this wonderful 
energy. As he passed this person exchanged a cold and distant salutation with 
Baglioni, but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an intentriess that seemed 
to bring out whatever was within him worthy of notice. Nevertheless, there 
was a peculiar quietness in the look, as if taking merely a speculative, not a 
human interest in the young man. ive 

“It is Doctor Rappaccini,” whispered the professor, when the stranger had 
passed. “Has he ever seen your face before?” 

“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, starting at the name. 

“He has seen you! He must have seen you!” said Baglioni, hastily. “For 
some purpose or other, this man of science is making a study of you. I know 
that look of his: it is the same that coldly illuminates his face as he bends 
over a bird, a mouse, or a butterfly which in pursuance of some experiment 
he has killed by the perfume of a flower—a look as deep as Nature itself, 
but without Nature’s warmth of love. Signor Giovanni, I will stake my life 
upon it you are the subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments.” 

“Will you make a fool of me?” cried Giovanni, passionately. “That, Signor 
Professor, were an untoward experiment.” 

“Patience, patience!” replied the imperturbable professor. “I tell thee, my 
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poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini has a scientific interest in thee. Thou hast 
fallen into fearful hands. And the Signora Beatrice—what part does she act 
in this mystery?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intolerable, here broke away, 
and was gone before the professor could again seize his arm. He looked after 
the young man intently, and shook his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. “The youth is the son of my 
old friend, and shall not come to any harm from which the arcana of medical 
science can preserve him. Besides, it is too insufferable an impertinence in 
Rappaccini thus to snatch the lad out of my own hands, as I may say, and 
make use of him for his infernal experiments. This daughter of his! It shall 
be looked to. Perchance, most learned Rappaccini, I may foil you where you 
little dream of it!” 

Meanwhile, Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route, and at length found 
himself at the door of his lodgings. As he crossed the threshold he was met 
by old Lisabetta, who smirked and smiled and was evidently desirous to 
attract his attention—vainly, however, as the ebullition of his feelings had 
momentarily subsided into a cold and dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full 
upon the withered face that was puckering itself into a smile, but seemed to 
behold it not. The old dame, therefore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor, signor!” whispered she, still with a smile over the whole breadth 
of her visage, so that it looked not unlike a grotesque carving in wood, dark- 
ened by centuries. “Listen, signor! There is a private entrance into the garden.” 
_ “What do you say?” exclaimed Giovanni, turning quickly about, as if an 

inanimate thing should start into feverish life. “A private entrance into Doc- 
tor Rappaccini’s garden?” ; 

“Hush, hush! Not so loud!” whispered Lisabetta, putting her hand over 
his mouth. “Yes, into the worshipful doctor’s garden, where you may see all 
his fine shrubbery. Many a young man in Padua would give gold to be ad- ` 
mitted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with Baglioni, crossed his 
mind that this interposition of old Lisabetta might perchance be connected 
with the intrigue, whatever were its nature, in which the professor seemed to 
suppose that Doctor Rappaccini was involving him. But such a suspicion, 
though it disturbed Giovanni, was inadequate to restrain him. The instant he 
was aware of the possibility of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an absolute 
necessity of his existence to do so. It mattered not whether she were angel 
or demon: he was irrevocably within her sphere, and must obey the law that 
whirled him onward in ever lessening circles toward a result which he did 
not attempt to foreshadow. And yet, strange to say, there came across him a 
sudden doubt whether this intense interest on his part were not delusory, 
whether it were really of so deep and positive a nature as to justify him in 
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now thrusting himself into an incalculable position, whether it were not 
merely the fantasy of a young man’s brain only slightly or not at all connected 
with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but again went on. His withered 
guide led him along several obscure passages, and finally undid a door through 
which, as it was opened, there came the sight and sound of rustling leaves 
with the broken sunshine glimmering among them. Giovanni stepped forth, 
and, forcing himself through the entanglement of a shrub that wreathed its 
tendrils over the hidden entrance, he stood beneath his own window, in the 
open area of Doctor Rappaccini’s garden. 

How often is it the case that when impossibilities have come to pass, and 
dreams have condensed their misty substance into tangible realities, we find 
ourselves calm, and even coldly self-possessed, amid circumstances which it 
would have been a delirium of joy or agony to anticipate! Fate delights to 
thwart us thus. Passion will choose his own time to rush upon the scene, and 
lingers sluggishly behind when an appropriate adjustment of events would 
seem to summon his appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. Day after 
day his pulses had throbbed with feverish blood at the improbable idea of 
an interview with Beatrice, and of standing with her face to face in this very 
garden, basking in the Oriental sunshine of her beauty and snatching from 
her full gaze the mystery which he deemed the riddle of his own existence. 
But now there was a singular and untimely equanimity within his breast. 
He threw a glance around the garden to discover if Beatrice or her father 
were present, and, perceiving that he was alone, began a critical observation 
of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him: their gorgeousness 
seemed fierce, passionate, and even unnatural. There was hardly an individual 
shrub which a wanderer straying by himself through a forest would not have 
been startled to find growing wild, as if an unearthly face had glared at him 
out of the thicket. Several, also, would have shocked a delicate instinct by 
an appearance of artificialness, indicating that there had been such com- 
mixture, and, as it were, adultery, of various vegetable species that the pro- 
duction was no longer of God’s making, but the monstrous offspring of man’s 
depraved fancy, glowing with only an evil mockery of beauty. They were 
probably the result of experiment, which in one or two cases had succeeded 
in mingling plants individually lovely into a compound possessing the ques- 
tionable and ominous character that distinguished the whole growth of the 
garden. In fine, Giovanni recognized but two or three plants in the collection, 
and those of a kind that he well knew to be poisonous. While busy with 
these contemplations he heard the rustling of a silken garment, and, turning, 
beheld Beatrice emerging from beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what should be his deportment 
—whether he should apologize for his intrusion into the garden or assume that 
he was there with the privity at least, if not by the desire, of Doctor Rap- 
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paccini or his daughter. But Beatrice’s manner placed him at his ease, though 
leaving him still in doubt by what agency he had gained admittance. She came 
lightly along the path, and met him near the broken fountain. There was 
surprise in her face, but brightened by a simple and kind expression of 
pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,” said Beatrice, with a smile, 
alluding to the bouquet which he had flung her from the window. “It is’ 
no marvel, therefore, if the sight of my father’s rare collection has tempted 
you to take a nearer view. If he were here, he could tell you many strange and 
interesting facts as to the nature and habits of these shrubs, for he has spent 
a lifetime in such studies, and this garden is his world.” 

“And yourself, lady?” observed Giovanni. “If fame says true, you likewise 
are deeply skilled in the virtues indicated by these rich blossoms and these 
spicy perfumes. Would you deign to be my instructress, I should prove an 
apter scholar than under Signor Rappaccini himself.” 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked Beatrice, with the music of a pleasant 
laugh. “Do people say that I am skilled in my father’s science of plants? 
What a jest is there! No; though I have grown up among these flowers, I 
know no more of them than their hues and perfume, and sometimes methinks 
I would fain rid myself of even that small knowledge. There are many flowers 
here—and those not the least brilliant—that shock and offend me when they 
meet my eye. But pray, signor, do not believe these stories about my science; 
believe nothing of me save what you see with your own eyes.” 

“And must I believe all that I have seen with my own eyes?” asked 
Giovanni, pointedly, while the recollection of former scenes made him shrink. 
“No, signora; you demand too little of me. Bid me believe nothing save what 
comes from your own lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. There came a deep flush 
to her cheek, but she looked full into Giovanni’s eyes and responded to his 
gaze of uneasy suspicion with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“I do so bid you, signor,” she replied. “Forget whatever you may have 
fancied in regard to me; if true to the outward senses, still it may be false in its 
essence. But the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips are true from the heart 
outward; those you may believe.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and beamed upon Giovanni's con- 
sciousness like the light of truth itself. But while she spoke there was a 
fragrance in the atmosphere around her, rich and delightful, though eva- 
nescent, yet which the young man, from an indefinable reluctance, scarcely 
dared to draw into his lungs. It might be the odor of the flowers. Could it 
be Beatrice’s breath which thus embalmed her words with a strange richness, 
as if by steeping them in her heart? A faintness passed like a shadow over 
- Giovanni, and flitted away; he seemed to gaze through the beautiful girl’s 
eyes into her transparent soul, and felt no more doubt or fear. 

_- The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s manner vanished; she be- 
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came gay and appeared to derive a pure delight from her communion with 
the youth, not unlike what the maiden of a lonely island might have felt 
conversing with a voyager from the civilized world. Evidently her experience 
of life had been confined within’ the limits of that garden. She talked now 
about matters as simple as the daylight or summer clouds, and now asked 
questions in reference to the city or Giovanni’s distant home, his friénds, his 
mother and his sisters—questions indicating such seclusion and such lack of 
familiarity with modes and forms that Giovanni responded as if to an infant. 
Her spirit gushed out before him like a fresh rill that was just catching its 
first glimpse of the sunlight*and wondering at the reflections of earth and 
sky which were flung into its bosom. There came thoughts, too, from a deep 
source, and fantasies of a gemlike brilliancy, as if diamonds and rubies 
sparkled upward among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever and anon there 
gleamed across the young man’s mind a sense of wonder that he should be 
walking side by side with the being who had so wrought upon his imagina- 
tion, whom he had idealized in such hues of terror, in whom he had posi- 
tively witnessed such manifestations of dreadful attributes—that he should 
be conversing with Beatrice like a brother, and should find her so human and 
so maidenlike. But such reflections were only momentary; the effect of her 
character was too real not to make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through the garden, and now, after 
many turns among its avenues, were come to the shattered fountain beside 
which grew the magnificent shrub with its treasury of glowing blossoms. A 
fragrance was diffused from it which Giovanni recognized as identical with 
that which he had attributed to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably more 
powerful. As her eyes fell upon it Giovanni beheld her press her hand to her 
bosom, as if her heart were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

“For the first time in my life,” murmured she, addressing the shrub, “I had 
forgotten thee.” 

“I remember, signora,” said Giovanni, “that you once promised to reward 
me with one of these living gems for the bouquet which I had the happy bold- 
ness to fling to your feet. Permit me now to pluck it as a memorial of this 
interview.” 

He made a step toward the shrub with extended hand. But Beatrice darted 
forward, uttering a shriek that went through his heart like a dagger. She 
caught his hand and drew it back with the whole force of her slender figure. 
Giovanni felt her touch thrilling through his fibers. 

“Touch it not,” exclaimed she, in a voice of agony—‘not for thy life! It is 
fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him and vanished beneath the sculp- 
tured portal. As Giovanni followed her with his eyes he beheld the emaciated 
figure and pale intelligence of Doctor Rappaccini, who had been watching 
the scene, he knew not how long, within the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber than the image of Beatrice 
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came back to his passionate musings invested with all the witchery that had 
been gathering around it ever since his first glimpse of her, and now likewise 
imbued with a tender warmth of girlish womanhood. She was human; her 
nature was endowed with all gentle and feminine qualities; she was worthiest 
to be worshiped; she was capable, surely, on her part, of the height and hero- 
ism of love. Those tokens which he had hitherto considered as proofs of a 
frightful peculiarity in her physical and moral system were now either for- 
gotten or by the subtle sophistry of passion transmuted into a golden crown of 
enchantment, rendering Beatrice the more admirable by so much as she was 
the more unique. Whatever had looked ugly ‘was now beautiful; or if in- 
capable of such a change, it stole away and hid itself among those shapeless 
half-ideas which throng the dim region beyond the daylight of our perfect — 
consciousness. 

Thus did Giovanni spend the night, nor fell asleep until the dawn had be- 
gun to awake the slumbering flowers in Doctor Rappaccini’s garden, whither 
his dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun in his due season, and, flinging 
his beams upon the young man’s eyelids, awoke him to a sense of pain. When 
thoroughly aroused, he became sensible of a burning and tingling agony in 
his hand, in his right hand—the very hand which Beatrice had grasped in her 
own when he was on the point of plucking one of the gemlike flowers. On 
the back of that hand there was now a purple print like that of four small 
fingers, and the likeness of a slender thumb upon his wrist. Oh, how stub- 
bornly does love, or even that cunning semblance of love which flourishes in 
the imagination, but strikes no depth of root into the heart—how stubbornly 
does it hold its faith until the moment comes when it is doomed to vanish 
into thin mist! Giovanni wrapped a handkerchief about his hand and 
wondered what evil thing had stung him, and soon forgot his pain in a reverie 
of Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the inevitable course of what we 
call fate. A third, a fourth, and a meeting with Beatrice in the garden was no 
longer an incident in Giovanni’s daily life, but the whole space in which he 
might be said to live, for the anticipation and memory of that ecstatic hour 
made up the remainder. Nor was it otherwise with the daughter of Rappaccini. 
She watched for the youth’s appearance, and flew to his side with confidence 
as unreserved as if they had been playmates from early infancy—as if they 
were such playmates still. If by any unwonted chance he failed to come at 
the appointed moment, she stood beneath the window and sent up the rich 
sweetness of her tones to float around him in his chamber and echo and 

‘reverberate throughout his heart, “Giovanni, Giovanni! Why tarriest thou? 
Come down!” and down he hastened into that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But with all this intimate familiarity there was still a reserve in Beatrice’s 
demeanor so rigidly and invariably sustained that the idea of infringing it 
scarcely occurred to his imagination. By all appreciable signs they loved—they 
had looked love with eyes that conveyed the holy secret from the depths of 
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one soul into the depths of the other, as if it were too sacred to be whispered 
by the way; they had even spoken love in those gushes of passion when 
their spirits darted forth in articulated breath like tongues of long-hidden flame 
—and yet there had been no seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor any slightest 
caress such as love claims and hallows. He had never touched one of the 
gleaming ringlets of her hair; her garment—so marked was the physical bar- 
rier between them—had never been waved against him by a breeze. On the 
few occasions when Giovanni had seemed tempted to overstep the limit, Bea- 
trice grew so sad, so stern, and, withal, wore such a look of desolate separation 
shuddering at itself, that not a spoken word was requisite to repel him. At 
such times he was startled at the horrible suspicions that rose monsterlike out 
of the caverns of his heart and stared him in the face. His love grew thin and 
faint as the morning mist; his doubts alone had substance. But when Beatrice’s 
face brightened again after the momentary shadow, she was transformed at 
once from the mysterious, questionable being whom he had watched with so 
much awe and horror: she was now the beautiful and unsophisticated girl 
whom he felt that his spirit knew with a certainty beyond all other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovanni’s last meeting with 
Baglioni. One morning, however, he was disagreeably surprised by a visit 
from the professor, whom he had scarcely thought of for whole weeks, and 
would willingly have forgotten still longer. Given up, as he had long been, to 
a pervading excitement, he could tolerate no companions except upon con- 
dition of their perfect sympathy with his present state of feeling; such sym- 
pathy was not to be expected from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few moments about the gossip of the 
city and the university, and then took up another topic. 

“I have been reading an old classic author lately,” said he, “and met with a 
story that strangely interested me. Possibly you may remember it. It is of an 
Indian prince who sent a beautiful woman as a present to Alexander the 
Great. She was as lovely as the dawn and gorgeous as the sunset, but what 
especially distinguished her was a certain rich perfume in her breath richer 
than a garden of Persian roses. Alexander, as was natural to a youthful 
conqueror, fell in love at first sight with this magnificent stranger. But a 
certain sage physician, happening to be present, discovered a terrible secret 
in regard to her.” 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, turning his eyes downward to 
avoid those of the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, with emphasis, “had been 
nourished with poisons from her birth upward, until her whole nature was 
so imbued with them that she herself had become the deadliest poison in 
existence. Poison was her element of life. With that rich perfume of her 
breath she blasted the very air. Her love would have been poison—her embrace, 
death. Is not this a marvelous tale?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nervously starting from his chair. 
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“I marvel how Your Worship finds time to read such nonsense among your 
graver studies.” 

“By the by,” said the professor, looking uneasily about him, “what singular 
fragrance is this in your apartment? Is it the perfume of your gloves? It is 
faint, but delicious, and yet, after all, by no means agreeable. Were I to breathe 
it long, methinks it would make me ill. It is like the breath of a flower, but I 
see no flowers in the chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, who had turned pale as the pro- 
fessor spoke; “nor, I think, is there any fragrance except in Your Worship’s 
imagination. Odors, being a sort of element combined of the sensual and the 
spiritual, are apt to deceive us in this manner. The recollection of a perfume 
—the bare idea of it—may easily be mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Ay, but my sober imagination does not often play such tricks,” said 
Baglioni; “and were I to fancy any kind of odor, it would be that of some vile 
apothecary-drug wherewith my fingers are likely enough to be imbued. Our 
worshipful friend Rappaccini, as I have heard, tinctures his medicaments 
with odors richer than those of Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the fair and learned 
Signora Beatrice would minister to her patients with draughts as sweet as 
a maiden’s breath, but woe to him that sips them!” 

Giovanni's face evinced many contending emotions. The tone in which the 
professor alluded to the pure and lovely daughter of Rappaccini was a torture 
to his soul, and yet the intimation of a view of her character opposite to his own 
gave instantaneous distinctness to a thousand dim suspicions which now 
grinned at him like so many demons. But he strove hard to quell them, and 
to respond to Baglioni with a true lover’s perfect faith. 

“Signor Professor,” said he, “you were my father’s friend; perchance, too, 
it is your purpose to act a friendly part toward his son. I would fain feel noth- 
ing toward you save respect and deference, but I pray you to observe, signor, 
that there is one subject on which we must not speak. You know not the 
Signora Beatrice; you cannot, therefore, estimate the wrong—the blasphemy, 
I may even say—that is offered to her character by a light or injurious word.” 

“Giovanni! My poor Giovanni!” answered the professor, with a calm ex- 
pression of pity. “I know this wretched girl far better than yourself. You shall 
hear the truth in respect to the poisoner Rappaccini and his poisonous 
daughter—yes, poisonous as she is beautiful. Listen, for even should you do 
violence to my gray hairs it shall not silence me. That old fable of the Indian 
woman has become a truth by the deep and deadly science of Rappaccini and 
in the person of the lovely Beatrice.” 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

“Her father,” continued Baglioni, “was not restrained by natural affection 
from offering up his child in this horrible manner as the victim of his insane 
zeal for science. For—let us do him justice—he is as true a man of science as 
ever distilled his own heart in an alembic. What, then, will be your fate? Be- 
yond a doubt, you are selected as the material of some new experiment. Per- 
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haps the result is to be death—perhaps a fate more awful still. Rappaccini, with 
what he calls the interest of science before his eyes, will hesitate at nothing.” 

“It is a dream!” muttered Giovanni to himself. “Surely it is a dream!” 

“But,” resumed the professor, “be of good cheer, son of my friend! It is not 
yet too late for the rescue. Possibly we may even succeed in bringing back this 
miserable child within the limits of ordinary nature from which her father’s 
madness has estranged her. Behold this little.silver vase; it was wrought by 
the hands of the renowned Benvenuto Cellini, and is well worthy to be a love- 
gift to the fairest dame in Italy. But its contents are invaluable. One little sip 
of this antidote would have rendered the most virulent poisons of the Borgias 
innocuous; doubt not that it will be as efficacious against those of Rappaccini. 
Bestow the vase and the precious liquid within it on your Beatrice, and hope- 
fully await the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver phial on the table and 
withdrew, leaving what he had said to produce its effect upon the young 
man’s mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought he, chuckling to himself, as he 
descended the stairs. “But let us confess the truth of him: he is a wonderful 
man—a wonderful man indeed—a vile empiric, however, in his practice, and 
therefore not to be tolerated by those who respect the good old rules of the 
medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with Beatrice he had occa- 
sionally, as we have said, been haunted by dark surmises as to her character; 
yet so thoroughly had she made herself felt by him as a simple, natural, most 
affectionate and guileless creature that the image now held up by Professor 
Baglioni looked as strange and incredible as if it were not in accordance with 
his own original conception. True, there were ugly recollections connected 
with his first glimpses of the beautiful girl: he could not quite forget the 
bouquet that withered in her grasp, and the insect that perished amid the 
sunny air by no ostensible agency save the fragrance of her breath. These 
incidents, however, dissolving in the pure light of her character, had no 
longer the efficacy of facts, but were acknowledged as mistaken fantasies, by 
whatever testimony of the senses they might appear to be substantiated. There 
is something truer and more real than what we can see with the eyes and 
touch with the finger. On such better evidence had Giovanni founded his 
confidence in Beatrice, though rather by the necessary force of her high attri- 
butes than by any deep and generous faith on his part. But now his spirit was 
incapable of sustaining itself at the height to which the early enthusiasm of 
passion had exalted it; he fell down groveling among earthly doubts, and 
defiled therewith the pure whiteness of Beatrice’s image. Not that he gave her 
up; he did but distrust. He resolved to institute some decisive test that should 
satisfy him once for all whether there were those dreadful peculiarities in her 
physical nature which could not be supposed to exist without some corre- 
sponding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, gazing down afar, might have de- 
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ceived him as to the lizard, the insect, and the flowers; but if he could witness 
at the distance of a few paces the sudden blight of one fresh and healthful: 
flower in Beatrice’s hand, there would be room for no further question. With < 
this idea he hastened to the florist’s, and purchased a bouquet that was still 
gemmed with the morning dewdrops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily interview with Beatrice. Before 
descending into the garden Giovanni failed not to look at his figure in the 
mirror—a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young man, yet, as displaying 
itself at that troubled and feverish moment, the token of a certain shallowness 
of feeling and insincerity of character. He did gaze, however, and said to him- 
self that his features had never before possessed so rich a grace, nor his“eyes 
such vivacity, nor his cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has not yet insinuated itself into my 
system. I am no flower, to perish in her grasp.” 

With that thought he turned his eyes on the bouquet, which he had never 
once laid aside from his hand. A thrill of indefinable horror shot through his 
frame on perceiving that those dewy flowers were already beginning to droop; 
they wore the aspect of things that had been fresh and lovely yesterday. Gio- 
vanni grew white as marble and stood motionless before the mirror, staring 
at his own reflection there as at the likeness of something frightful. He re- 
membered Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance that seemed to pervade the 
chamber: it must have been the poison in his breath. Then he shuddered— 
shuddered at himself. Recovering from his stupor, he began to watch with 
curious eye a spider that was busily at work hanging its webs from the 
antique cornice of the apartment, crossing and recrossing the artful system of 
interwoven lines, as vigorous and active a spider as ever dangled from an old 
ceiling. Giovanni bent toward the insect and emitted a deep, long breath. 
The spider suddenly ceased its toil; the web vibrated with a tremor originating 
in the body of the small artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, deeper, 
longer and imbued with a venomous feeling out of his heart; he knew not 
whether he were wicked or only desperate. The spider made a convulsive grip 
with his limbs, and hung dead across the window. 

~“Accursed! Accursed!” muttered Giovanni, addressing himself. “Hast thou 
grown so poisonous that this deadly insect perishes by thy breath?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came floating up from the garden: 

“Giovanni, Giovanni! It is past the hour. Why tarriest thou? Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni, again; “she is the only being whom my breath 
may not slay. Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instance was standing before the bright and 
loving eyes of Beatrice. A moment ago his wrath and despair had been so 
fierce that he could have desired nothing so much as to wither her by a glance, 
but with her actual presence there came influences which had too real an 
existence to be at once shaken off—recollections of the delicate and benign 
power of her feminine nature, which had so often enveloped him in a religious 
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calm; recollections of many a holy and passionate outgush of her heart, when 
the pure fountain had been unsealed from its depths and made visible in 
its transparency to his mental eye; recollections which, had Giovanni known 
how to estimate them, would have assured him that all this ugly mystery 
was but an earthly illusion, and that, whatever mist of evil might seem to 
have gathered over her, the real Beatrice was a heavenly angel. Incapable as 
he was of such high faith, still her presence had not utterly lost its magic. 
Giovanni’s rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen insensibility. Beatrice, 
with a quick spiritual sense, immediately felt that there was a gulf of 
blackness between them which neither he nor she could pass. They walked 
on together, sad and silent, and came thus to the marble fountain, and to its 
pool of water on the ground, in the midst of which grew the shrub that bore 
gemlike blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager enjoyment—the 
appetite, as it were—with which he found himself inhaling the fragrance of 
the flowers. 

“Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, “whence came this shrub?” 

“My father created it,” answered she, with simplicity. 

“Created it! Created it!” repeated Giovanni. “What mean you, Beatrice?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets of nature,” replied Bea- 
trice, “and at the hour when I first drew breath this plant sprang from the soil, 
the offspring of his science, of his intellect, while I was but his earthly child. 
Approach it not,” continued she, observing with terror that Giovanni was 
drawing nearer to the shrub; “it has qualities that you little dream of. But I, 
dearest Giovanni—I grew up and blossomed with the plant and was nourished 
with its breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with a human affection; for— 
alas! hast thou not suspected it?—there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that Beatrice paused and trem- 
bled. But her faith in his tenderness reassured her and made her blush that 
she had doubted for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she continued—“the effect of my father’s fatal 
love of science—which estranged me-from all society of my kind. Until 
Heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, oh, how lonely was thy poor Beatrice!” 

“Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanni, fixing his eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it was,” answered she, tenderly. “Oh, 
yes; but my heart was torpid, and therefore quiet.” 
` Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen gloom like a lightning-flash 
out of a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!” cried he, with venomous scorn and anger. “And, finding 
thy solitude wearisome, thou hast severed me likewise from all the warmth 
of life and enticed me into thy region of unspeakable horror!” 

“Giovanni!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large bright eyes upon his face. 
The force of his words had not found its way into her mind; she was merely 
thunderstruck. 

“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, beside himself with passion. 

J 
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“Thou hast done it! Thou hast blasted me! Thou hast filled my veins with 
poison! Thou hast made me as hateful, as ugly, as loathsome and deadly a 
creature, as thyself—a world’s wonder of hideous monstrosity! Now—if our 
breath be, happily, as fatal to ourselves as to all others—let us join our lips in 
one kiss of unutterable hatred, and so die.” 

“What has befallen me?” murmured Beatrice, with a low moan out of 
her heart. “Holy Virgin, pity me—a poor heartbroken child!” 

“Thou? Dost thou pray?” cried Giovanni, still with the same fiendish scorn. 
“Thy very prayers as they come from thy lips taint the atmosphere with 
death. Yes, yes, let us pray! Let us to church and dip our fingers in the holy 
water at the portal: they that come after us will perish as by a pestilence. Let 
us sign crosses in the air: it will be scattering curses abroad in the likeness 
of holy symbols.” 

“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief was beyond passion, “why 
dost thou join thyself with me thus in those terrible words? I, it is true, am 
the horrible thing thou namest me, but thou—what hast thou to do save with 
one other shudder at my hideous misery to go forth out of the garden and 
mingle with thy race, and forget that there ever crawled on earth such a 
monster as poor Beatrice?” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked Giovanni, scowling upon her. “Be- 
hold! This power have I gained from the pure daughter of Rappaccini!” 

There was a swarm of summer insects flitting through the air in search of 
the food promised by the flower-odors of the fatal garden. They circled round 
Giovanni’s head, and were evidently attracted toward him by the same in- 
fluence which had drawn them for an instant within the sphere of several of 
the shrubs. He sent forth a breath among them, and smiled bitterly at Bea- 
trice as at least.a score of the insects fell dead upon the ground. 

“I see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. “It is my father’s fatal science! No, 
no, Giovanni, it was not I! Never, never! I dreamed only to love thee and be © 
with thee a little time, and so to let thee pass away, leaving but thine image in 
mine heart. For, Giovanni—believe it—though my body be nourished with 
poison, my spirit is God’s creature and craves love as its daily food. But my 
father! He has united us in this fearful sympathy. Yes, spurn me! Tread upon 
me! Kill me! Oh, what is death, after such words as thine? But it was not I; 
not for a world of bliss would I have done it!” 

Giovanni's passion had exhausted itself in its outburst from his lips. There 
now came across him a sense—mournful and not without tenderness—of 
the intimate and peculiar relationship between Beatrice and himself. They 
stood, as it were, in an utter solitude which would be made none the less 
solitary by the densest throng of human life. Ought not, then, the desert of 
humanity around them to press this insulated pair closer together? If they 
- should be cruel to one another, who was there to be kind to them? Besides, 
thought Giovanni, might there not still be a hope of his returning, within the 
limits of ordinary nature, and leading Beatrice—the redeemed Beatrice—by 
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the hand? Oh, weak and selfish and unworthy spirit, that could dream of an 
earthly union and earthly happiness as possible after such deep love had been 
so bitterly wronged as was Beatrice’s love by Giovanni’s blighting words! 
No, no! There could be no such hope. She must pass heavily with that broken 
heart across the borders; she must bathe her hurts in some font of Paradise 
and forget her grief in the light of immortality, and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, while she shrank away, as always - 
at his approach, but now with a different impulse—“dearest Beatrice, our 
fate is not yet so desperate. Behold! There is a medicine, potent, as a wise 
physician has assured me, and almost divine in its efficacy. It is composed of 
ingredients the most opposite to those by which thy awful father has brought 
this calamity upon thee and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. Shall we not 
quaff it together, and thus be purified from evil?” 

“Give it me,” said Beatrice, extending her hand to receive the little silver 
phial which Giovanni took from his bosom. She added with a peculiar em- 
phasis, “I will drink, but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips and at the same moment the figure of 
Rappaccini emerged from the portal and came slowly toward the marble 
fountain. As he drew near the pale man of science seemed to gaze with a 
triumphant expression at the beautiful youth and maiden, as might an artist 
who should spend his life in achieving a picture or a group of statuary, and 
finally be satisfied. with his success. He paused; his bent form grew erect with 
conscious power; he spread out his hand over them in the attitude of a father 
imploring a blessing upon his children. But those were the same hands that 
had thrown poison into the stream of their lives! Giovanni trembled. Bea- 
trice shuddered very nervously and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “thou art no longer lonely in the world. 
Pluck one of those precious gems from thy sister-shrub, and bid thy bride- 
groom wear it in his bosom. It will not harm him now. My science and the 
sympathy between thee and him have so wrought within his system that he 
now stands apart from common men, as thou dost, daughter of my pride and 
triumph, from ordinary women. Pass on, then, through the world most dear to 
one another and dreadful to all besides.” 

“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly—and still, as she spoke, she kept her hand 
upon her heart—‘wherefore didst thou inflict this miserable doom upon thy 
child?” 

“Miserable!” exclaimed Rappaccini. “What mean you, foolish girl? Dost 
thou deem it misery to be endowed with marvelous gifts against which no 
power nor strength could avail an enemy, misery to be able to quell the 
mightiest with a breath, misery to be as terrible as thou art beautiful ? 
Wouldst thou, then, have preferred the condition of a weak woman, exposed 
to all evil and capable of none?” 

“I would fain have been loved, not feared,” murmured Beatrice, sinking 
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down upon the ground. “But now it matters not; I am going, father, where the 
evil which thou hast striven to mingle with my being will pass away like a 
dream—like the fragrance of these poisonous flowers, which will no longer 
taint my breath among the flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy words 
of hatred are like lead within my heart, but they too will fall away as I ascend. 
Oh, was there not from the first more poison in thy nature than in mine?” 

To Beatrice—so radically had her earthly part been wrought upon by Rap- 
paccini’s skill—as poison had been life, so the powerful antidote was death. 
And thus the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted nature and of 
the fatality that attends all such efforts of perverted wisdom perished there 
at the feet of her father and Giovanni. 

Just at that moment Professor Pietro Baglioni looked forth from the win- 
dow and called loudly, in a tone of triumph mixed with horror, to the 
thunderstricken man of science, 

“Rappaccini, Rappaccini! And is this the upshot of your experiment?” 


O. HENRY 


A Municipal Report * 


The cities are full of pride, 
Challenging each to each— 
This from her mountainside, 
That from her burthened beach. 
—R. Kipling 
Fancy a novel about Chicago or Buffalo, let us say, or Nashville, Tennessee! 
There are just three big cities in the United States that are “story cities’—New 


York, of course, New Orleans, and, best of the lot, San Francisco. 
—Frank Norris 


East 1s East, and West is San Francisco, according to Californians. Cali- 
forgians are a race of people; they are not merely inhabitants of a state. They 
are the Southerners of the West. Now, Chicagoans are no less loyal to their 
city; but when you ask them why, they stammer and speak of lake fish and 
the new Odd Fellows’ Building. But Californians go into detail. 

Of course they have, in the climate, an argument that is good for half an 
hour while you are thinking of your coal bills and heavy underwear. But as 
soon as they come to mistake your silence for conviction, madness comes upon 
them, and they picture the city of the Golden Gate as the Bagdad of the New 
World. So far, as a matter of opinion, no refutation is necessary. But, dear 
cousins all (from Adam and Eve descended), it is a rash one who will lay 
his finger on the map and say: “In this town there can be no romance—what 
could happen here?” Yes, it is a bold.and a rash deed to challenge in one 
sentence history, romance, and Rand and McNally. 


NasHVvILLE.—A city, port of delivery, and the capital of the State of Tennessee, 
is on the Cumberland River and on the N. C..& St. L. and the L. & N. railroads. 
This city is regarded as the most important educational center in the South. 


I stepped off the train at 8 r. m. Having searched the thesaurus in vain for 
adjectives, I must, as a substitution, hie me to comparison in the form of a 
recipe. ; 

Take of London fog 30 parts; malaria 10 parts; gas leaks 20 parts; dew- 

* From Strictly Business by O. Henry, copyright I9I0 and 1938 by Doubleday, Doran and 


Company, Inc., New York. 
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drops gathered in a brickyard at sunrise 25 parts; odor of Kondi, 15 parts. 
Mix. 

The mixture will give you an approximate conception of a Nashville drizzle, 
It is not so fragrant as a moth-ball nor as thick as pea-soup; but ’tis enough 
—'twill serve. ) 

I went to a hotel in a tumbril. It required strong self-suppression for me 
to keep from climbing to the top of it and giving an imitation of Sidney 
Carton. The vehicle was drawn by beasts of a bygone era and driven by 
something dark and emancipated. 

I was sleepy and tired, so when I got to the hotel I hurriedly paid it the 
fifty cents it demanded (with approximate lagniappe, I assure you). I knew 
its habits; and I did not want to hear it prate about its old “marster” or any- 
thing that happened “befo’ de wah.” 

The hotel was one of the kind described as “renovated.” That means twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of new marble pillars, tiling, electric lights, and brass 
cuspidors in the lobby, and a new L. & N. timetable and a lithograph of 
Lookout Mountain in each one of the great rooms above. The management 
was without reproach, the attention full of exquisite Southern courtesy, the 
service .as slow as the progress of a snail and as good-humored as Rip Van 
Winkle. The food was worth traveling a thousand miles for. There is no other 
hotel in the world where you can get such chicken livers en brochette. 

At dinner I asked a negro waiter if there was anything doing in town. He 
pondered gravely for a minute, and then replied: “Well, boss, I don’t really 
reckon there’s anything at all doin’ after sundown.” 

Sundown had been accomplished; it had been drowned in the drizzle long 
before. So that spectacle was denied me. But I went forth upon the streets in 
the drizzle to see what might be there. 


It is built on undulating grounds; and the streets are lighted by electricity at a 
cost of $32,470 per annum. 


As I left the hotel there was a race riot. Down upon me charged a company 
of freedmen, or Arabs, or Zulus, armed with—no, I saw with relief that they 
were not rifles, but whips. And I saw dimly a caravan of black, clumsy vehicles; 
and at the reassuring shouts: “Kyar you anywhere in the town, boss, fuh fifty 
cents,” I reasoned that I was merely a “fare” instead of a victim. 

I walked through long streets, all leading uphill. I wondered how those 
streets ever came down again. Perhaps they didn’t until they were “graded.” 
On a few of the “main streets” I saw lights in stores here and there; saw street- 
cars go by conveying worthy burghers hither and yon; saw people pass en- 
gaged in the art of conversation; and heard a burst of semi-lively laughter 
issuing from a soda-water and ice-cream parlor. The streets other than “main” 
seemed to have enticed upon their borders houses consecrated to peace and | 
domesticity. In many of them lights shone behind discreetly drawn window 
shades; in a few, pianos tinkled orderly and irreproachable music. There was, 
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indeed, little “doing.” I wished I had come before sundown. So I returned to 
my hotel. ef 


In November, 1864, the Confederate General Hood advanced against Nashville, 
where he shut up a National force under General Thomas. The latter then sallied 
forth and defeated the Confederates in a terrible conflict. 


All my life I have heard of, admired, and witnessed the fine marksmanship 
of the South in its peaceful conflicts in the tobacco-chewing regions. But in 
my hotel a surprise awaited me. There were twelve bright, new, imposing, 
capacious brass cuspidors in the great lobby, tall enough to be called urns and 
so wide-mouthed that the crack pitcher of a lady baseball team should have 
been able to throw a ball into one of them at five paces distant. But, although 
a terrible battle had raged and was still raging, the enemy had not suffered. 
Bright, new, imposing, capacious, untouched, they stood. But, shades of 
Jefferson Brick! the tile floor—the beautiful tile floor! I could not avoid think- 
ing of the battle of Nashville, and trying to draw, as is my foolish habit, some 
deductions about. hereditary marksmanship. 

Here I first saw Major (by misplaced courtesy) Wentworth Caswell. I 
knew him fora type the moment my eyes suffered from the sight of him. 
A rat has no geographical habitat. My old friend, A. Tennyson, said, as he 
so well said almost everything: 


Prophet, curse me the blabbing_lip, 
And curse me the British vermin, the rat. 


Let us regard the word “British” as interchangeable ad lib. A rat is a rat. 

This man was hunting about the hotel lobby like a starved dog that had 
forgotten where he had buried a bone. He had a face of great acreage, red, 
pulpy, and with a kind of sleepy massiveness like that of Buddha. He possessed 
one single virtue—he was very smoothly shaven. The mark of the beast is not 
indelible upon a man until he goes about with a stubble. I think that if he had 
not used his razor that day I would have repulsed his advances, and the 
criminal calendar of the world would have been spared the addition of one 
murder. 

I happened to be standing within five feet of a cuspidor when Major Cas- 
well opened fire upon it. I had been observant enough to perceive that the at- 
tacking force was using Gatlings instead of squirrel rifles; so I sidestepped 
so promptly that the Major seized the opportunity to apologize to a noncom- 
batant. He had the blabbing lip. In four minutes he had become my friend . 
and had dragged me to the bar. 

I desire to interpolate here that I am a Southerner. But I am not one by 
profession or trade. I eschew the string tie, the slouch hat, the Prince Albert, 
_ the number of bales of cotton destroyed by Sherman, and plug chewing. When 
the orchestra plays “Dixie” I do not cheer. I slide a little lower on the leather- 
cornered seat and—well—order another Würzburger and wish that Long- - 
street had—but what’s the use? 
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Major Caswell banged the bar with his fist, and the first gun at Fort 
Sumter re-echoed. When he fired the last one at Appomattox I began to hope. 
But then he began on family trees, and demonstrated that Adam was only 
a third cousin of a collateral branch of the Caswell family. Genealogy dis- 
posed of, he took up, to my distaste, his private family matters. He spoke 
of his wife, traced her descent back to Eve, and profanely denied any possible 
rumor that she may have had relations in the land of Nod. 

By this time I began to suspect that he was trying to obscure by noise the 
fact that he had ordered the drinks, on the chance that I would be bewildered 
into paying for them. But when they were down he crashed a silver dollar 
loudly. upon the bar. Then, of course, another serving was obligatory. And 
when I had paid for that I took leave of him brusquely; for I wanted no 
more of him. But before I had obtained my release he had prated loudly of 
an income that his wife received, and showed a handful of silver money. 

When I got my key at the desk the clerk said to me courteously: “If that 
man Caswell has annoyed you, and if you would like to make a complaint, 
we will have him ejected. He is a nuisance, a loafer, and without any known 
means of support, although he seems to have some money most of the time. 
But we don’t seem to be able to hit upon any means of throwing him out 
legally.” 

“Why, no,” said I, after some reflection; “I don’t see my way clear to mak- 
ing a complaint. But I would like to place myself on record as asserting that 
I do not care for his company. Your town,” I continued, “seems to be a quiet 
one. What manner of entertainment, adventure, or excitement have you to 
offer to the stranger within your gates?” 

“Well, sir,” said the clerk, “there will be a show here next Thursday. It 
is—I’ll look it up and have the announcement sent up to your room with the 
ice water. Good night.” 

After I went up to my room I looked out the window. It was only about 
ten o'clock, but I looked upon a silent town. The drizzle continued, spangled 
with dim lights, as far apart as currants in.a cake sold at the Ladies’ Exchange. 

“A quiet place,” I said to myself, as my first shoe struck the ceiling of the 
occupant of the room beneath mine. “Nothing of the life here that gives color 
and variety to the cities in the East and West. Just a good, ordinary, hum- 
drum, business town.” 


Nashville occupies a foremost place among the manufacturing centers of the 
country. It is the fifth boot and shoe market in the United States, the largest candy 
and cracker manufacturing city in the South, and does an enormous wholesale 
dry-goods, grocery, and drug business. 


I must tell you how I came to be in Nashville, and I assure you the digres- 
sion brings as much tedium to me as it does to you. I was traveling elsewhere 
on my own business, but I had a commission from a Northern literary maga- 
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zine to stop over there and establish a personal connection between the publi- 
cation and one of its contributors, Azalea Adair. 

Adair (there was no clue to the personality except the handwriting) had 
sent in some essays (lost art!) and poems that had made the editors swear 
approvingly over their one-o’clock luncheon. So they had commissioned me to 
round up said Adair and corner by contract his or her output at two cents a 
word before some other publisher offered her ten or twenty. 

At nine o’clock the next morning, after my chicken livers en brochette (try 
them if you can find that hotel), I strayed out into the drizzle, which was still 
on for an unlimited run. At the first corner I came upon Uncle Caesar. He 
was a stalwart Negro, older than the pyramids, with gray wool and a face 
that reminded me of Brutus, and a second afterward of the late King Cete- 
wayo. He wore the most remarkable coat that I ever had seen or expect to see. 
It reached to his ankles and had once been a Confederate gray in color. But 
rain and sun and age had so variegated it that Joseph’s coat, beside it, would 
have faded to a pale monochrome. I must linger with that coat, for it has to do 
with the story—the story that is so long in coming, because you can hardly 
expect anything to happen in Nashville. 

Once it must have been the military coat of an officer. The cape of it had 
vanished, but all adown its front it had been frogged and tasseled magnifi- 
cently. But now the frogs and tassels were gone. In their stead had been 
patiently stitched (I surmise by some surviving “black mammy”) new frogs 
made of cunningly twisted common hempen twine. The twine was frayed and 
disheveled. It must have been added to the coat as a substitute for vanished 
splendors, with tasteless but painstaking devotion, for it followed faithfully 
the curves of the long-missing frogs. And, to complete the comedy and pathos 
of the garment, all its buttons were gone save one. The second button from the 
top alone remained. The coat was fastened by other twine strings tied through 
the buttonholes and other holes rudely pierced in the opposite side. There 
was never such a weird garment so fantastically bedecked and of so many 
mottled hues. The lone button was the size of a half-dollar, made of yellow 
horn and sewed on with coarse twine. 

This Negro stood by a carriage so old that Ham himself might have started 
a hack-line with it after he left the ark with the two animals hitched to it. As I 
approached he threw open the door, drew out a feather duster, waved it with- 
out using it, and said in deep, rumbling tones: 

“Step right in, suh; ain’t a speck of dust in it—jus’ got back from a funeral, 
suh.” ; 

I inferred that on such gala occasions carriages were given an extra cleaning. 
I looked up and down the street and perceived that there was little choice 
among the vehicles for hire that lined the curb. I looked in my memorandum 

book for the address of Azalea Adair. 

“I want to go to 861 Jessamine Street,” I said, and was about to step into 


the hack. 
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But for an instant the thick, long, gorilla-like arm of the old Negro barred 
me. On his massive and saturnine face a look of sudden suspicion and enmity 
flashed for a moment. Then, with quickly returning conviction, he asked 
blandishingly: “What are you gwine there for, boss?” 

“What is that to you?” I asked, a little sharply. 

“Nothin’, suh, jus’ nothin’. Only it’s a lonesome kind of part of town and 
few folks ever has business out there. Step right in. The seats is clean—jes’ 
got back from a funeral, suh.” 

A mile and a half it must have been to our journey’s end. I could hear noth- 
ing but the fearful rattle of the ancient hack over the uneven brick paving; 
I could smell nothing but the drizzle, now further flavored with coal smoke 
and something like a mixture of tar and oleander blossoms. All I could see 
through the streaming windows were two rows of dim houses. 


The city has an area of 10 square miles; 181 miles of streets, of which 137 miles 
are paved; a system of waterworks that cost $2,000,000, with 77 miles of mains. 


Eight-sixty-one Jessamine Street was a decayed mansion. Thirty yards back 
from the street it stood, outmerged in a splendid grove of trees and untrimmed 
shrubbery. A row of box bushes overflowed and almost hid the paling fence 
from sight; the gate was kept closed by a rope noose that encircled the gate- 
post and the first paling of the gate. But when you got inside you saw that 
eight-sixty-one was a shell, a shadow, a ghost of former grandeur and excel- 
lence. But in the story, I have not yet got inside. ; 

When the hack had ceased from rattling and the weary quadrupeds came 
to a rest, I handed my Jehu his fifty cents with an additional quarter, feeling a 
glow of conscious generosity as I did so. He refused it. 

“Its two dollars, suh,” he said. 

“How’s that?” I asked. “I plainly heard you call out at the hotel: ‘Fifty cents 
to any part of the town.’ ” : 

“It’s two dollars, suh,” he repeated obstinately. “It’s a long ways from the ` 
hotel.” 

“Tt is within the city limits and well within them,” I argued. “Don’t think 
that you have picked up a greenhorn Yankee. Do you see those hills over 
there?” I went on, pointing toward the east (I could not see them, myself, 
for the drizzle) ; “well, I was born and raised on their other side. You old fool 
nigger, can’t you tell people from other people when you see ’em?” 

The grim face of King Cetewayo softened. “Is you from the South, suh? 
I reckon it was them shoes of yourn fooled me. They is somethin’ sharp in 
the toes for a Southern gen’l’man to wear.” 

“Then the charge is fifty cents, I suppose?” said I inexorably. 

His former expression, a mingling of cupidity and hostility, returned, re- 
mained ten seconds, and vanished. 

“Boss,” he said, “fifty cents is right; but I needs two dollars, suh; I'm 
obleeged to have two dollars. I ain’t demandin’ it now, suh, after I knows whar 
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you ’s from; I’m jus’ sayin’ that I has to have two dollars tonight, and business 
is mighty po’.” 

Peace and confidence settled upon his heavy features. He had been luckier 
than he had hoped. Instead of having picked up a greenhorn, ignorant of 
rates, he had come upon an inheritance. 

“You confounded old rascal,” I said, reaching down to my pocket, “you 
ought to be turned over to the police.” 

For the first time I saw him smile. He knew; he knew; HE KNEW. 

I gave him two one-dollar bills. As I handed them over I noticed that one 
of them had seen parlous times. Its upper righthand corner was missing, and 
it had been torn through in the middle, but joined again. A strip of blue tissue 
paper, pasted over the split, preserved its negotiability. 

Enough of the African bandit for the present: I left him happy, lifted the 
rope, and opened the creaky gate. 

The house, as I said, was a shell. A paintbrush had not touched it in twenty 
years. I could not see why a strong wind should not have bowled it over like a 
house of cards until I looked again at the trees that hugged it close—the 
trees that saw the battle of Nashville and still drew their protecting branches 
around it against storm and enemy and cold. 

Azalea Adair, fifty years old, white-haired, a descendant of the cavaliers, as 
thin and frail as the house she lived in, robed in the cheapest and cleanest dress - 
I ever saw, with an air as simple as a queen’s, received me. 

The reception room seemed a mile square, because there was nothing in it 
except some rows of books, on unpainted white-pine bookshelves, a cracked 

marble-top table, a rag rug, a hairless horsehair sofa, and two or three chairs. 
Yes, there was a picture on the wall, a colored crayon drawing of a cluster of 
pansies. I looked around for the portrait of Andrew Jackson and the pine- 
cone hanging basket, but they were not there. 

Azalea Adair and I had conversation, a little of which will be repeated to 
you. She was a product of the old South, gently nurtured in the sheltered life. 
Her learning was not broad, but was deep and of splendid originality in its - 
somewhat narrow scope. She had been educated at home, and her knowledge 
of the world was derived from inference and by inspiration. Of such is the 
precious, small group of essayists made. While she talked to me I kept brush- 
ing my fingers, trying unconsciously, to rid them guiltily of the absent dust 
from the half-calf backs of Lamb, Chaucer, Hazlitt, Marcus Aurelius, Mon- 
taigne, and Hood. She was exquisite, she was a valuable discovery. Nearly 
everybody nowadays knows too much—oh, so much too much—of real life. 

I could perceive clearly that Azalea was very poor. A house and a dress she 
had, not much else, I fancied. So, divided between my duty to the magazine 
and my loyalty to the poets and essayists who fought Thomas in the valley 
of the Cumberland, I listened to her voice, which was like a harpsichord’s, and 
found that I could not speak of contracts. In the presence of the nine Muses 
and the three Graces one hesitated to lower the topic to two cents. There 
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would have to be another colloquy after I had regained my commercialism. 
But I spoke of my mission, and three o’clock of the next afternoon was set 
for the discussion of the business proposition. 

“Your town,” I said, as I began to make ready to depart (which is the time 
for smooth generalities), “seems to be a quiet, sedate place. A home town, I 
should say, where few things out of the ordinary ever happen.” 


It carries on an extensive trade in stoves and hollow ware with the West and 
South, and its flouring mills have a daily capacity of more than two thousand 
barrels. 


Azalea Adair seemed to reflect. 

“I have never thought of it that way,” she said, with a kind of sincere in- 
tensity that seemed to belong to her. “Isn’t it in the still, quiet places that things 
do happen? I fancy that when God began to create the earth on the first Mon- 
day morning one could have leaned out one’s window and heard the drops of 
mud splashing from His trowel as He built up the everlasting hills. What 
did the noisiest project in the world—I mean the building of the tower of 
Babel—result in finally? A page and a half of Esperanto in the North Ameri- 
can Review.” 

“Of course,” said I platitudinously, “human nature is the same everywhere; 
but there is more color—er—more drama and movement and—er—romance 
in some cities than in others.” 

“On the surface,” said Azalea Adair. “I have traveled many times around 
the world in a golden airship wafted on two wings—print and dreams. I have 
seen (on one of my imaginary tours) the Sultan of Turkey bowstring with 
his own hands one of his wives who had uncovered her face in public. I have 
seen a man in Nashville tear up his theater tickets because his wife was going 
out with her face covered—with rice powder. In San Francisco’s Chinatown — 
I saw the slave girl Sing Yee dipped slowly, inch by inch, in boiling almond 
oil to make her swear she would never see her American lover again. She 
gave in when the boiling oil had reached three inches above her knee. At a 
euchre party in East Nashville the other night I saw Kitty Morgan cut dead 
by seven of her schoolmates and lifelong friends because she had married a 
house painter. The boiling oil was sizzling as high as her heart; but I wish 
you could have seen the fine little smile that she carried from table to table. 
Oh, yes, it is a humdrum town. Just a few miles of red brick houses and mud 
and stores and lumber yards.” 

Some one knocked hollowly at the back of the house. Azalea Adair breathed 
a soft apology and went to investigate the sound. She came back in three 
minutes with brightened eyes, a faint flush on her cheeks, and ten years 
lifted from her shoulders. 

“You must have a cup of tea before you go,” she said, “and a sugar cake.” 

She reached and shook a little iron bell. In shuffled a small Negro girl about 
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twelve, barefoot, not very tidy, glowering at me with thumb in mouth and 
bulging eyes. 

Azalea Adair opened a tiny, worn purse and drew out a dollar bill, a dollar 
bill with the upper right-hand corner missing, torn in two pieces and pasted 
together again with a strip of blue tissue paper. It was one of the bills I had 
given the piratical Negro—there was no doubt of it. 

“Go up to Mr. Baker’s store on the corner, Impy,” she said, handing the 
girl the dollar bill, “and get a quarter of a pound of tea—the kind he always 
sends me—and ten cents’ worth of sugar cakes. Now, hurry. The supply of tea 
in the house happens to be exhausted,” she explained to me. 

Impy left by the back way. Before the scrape of her hard, bare feet had 
died away on the back porch, a wild shriek—I was sure it was hers—filled the 
hollow house. Then the deep, gruff tones of an angry man’s voice mingled 
with the girl’s further squeals and unintelligible words. 

Azalea Adair rose without surprise or emotion and disappeared. For two 
minutes I heard the hoarse rumble of the man’s voice; then something like an 
oath and a slight scuffle, and she returned calmly to her chair. 

“This is a roomy house,” she said, “and I have a tenant for part of it. I 
am sorry to have to rescind my invitation to tea. It was impossible to get the 
kind I always use at the store. Perhaps tomorrow Mr. Baker will be able to 
supply me.” 

I was sure that Impy had not had time to leave the house. I inquired con- 
cerning streetcar lines and took my leave. After I was well on my way I 
remembered that I had not learned Azalea Adair’s name. But tomorrow 
would do. ` 

That same day I started in on the course of iniquity that this uneventful 
city forced upon me. I was in the town only two days, but in that time I 
managed to lie shamelessly by telegraph, and to be'an accomplice—after the 
fact, if that is the correct legal term—to a murder. 

As I rounded the corner nearest my hotel the Afrite coachman of the 
polychromatic, nonpareil coat seized me, swung open the dungeony door of 
his peripatetic sarcophagus, flirted his feather duster, and began his ritual: 
“Step right in, boss. Carriage is clean—jus’ got back from a funeral. Fifty cents 
to any—” 

And then he knew me and grinned broadly.“ ’Scuse me, boss; you is de 
gen’l’man what rid out with me dis mawnin’. Thank you kindly, suh.” 

“I am going out to eight-sixty-one again tomorrow afternoon at three,” 
said I, “and if you will be here, I'll let you drive me. So you know Miss Adair?” 
I concluded, thinking of my dollar bill. 

“I belonged to her father, Judge Adair, suh,” he replied. 

“I judge that she is pretty poor,” I said. “She hasn’t much money to speak: 
of, has she?” 

For an instant I looked again at the fierce countenance of King Cetewayo, 
and then he changed back to an extortionate old Negro hack-driver. 
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“She ain’t gwine to starve, suh,” he said slowly. “She has reso’ces, suh; she 
has reso’ces.” 

“T shall pay you fifty cents for the trip,” said I. : 

“Dat is puffeckly correct, suh,” he answered humbly. “I jus’ Aad to. have dat 
two dollars dis mawnin’, boss.” 

I went to the hotel and lied by electricity. I wired the magazine: “A. Adair 
holds out for eight cents a word.” 

The answer that came back was: “Give it to her quick, you duffer.” 

Just before dinner “Major” Wentworth Caswell bore down upon me with 
the greetings of a long-lost friend. I have seen few men whom I have so in- 
stantaneously hated, and of whom it was so difficult to be rid. I was standing 
at the bar when he invaded me; therefore I could not wave the white ribbon 
in his face. I would have paid gladly for the drinks, hoping, thereby, to escape 
another; but he was one of those despicable, roaring, advertising bibbers who 
must have brass bands and fireworks attend upon every cent that they waste 
in their follies. 

With an air of producing millions he drew two one-dollar bills from a pocket 
and dashed one of them upon the bar. I looked once more at the dollar bill 
with the upper right-hand corner missing, torn through the middle, and 
patched with a strip of blue tissue paper. It was my dollar bill again. It could 
have been no other. 

I went up to my room. The drizzle and the monotony of a dreary, eventless 
Southern town had made me tired ‘and listless. I remember that just before 
I went to bed I mentally disposed of the mysterious dollar bill (which might 
have formed the clue to a tremendously fine detective story of San Francisco) 
by saying to myself sleepily : “Seems as if a lot of people here own stock in the 
Hack-Drivers’ Trust. Pays dividends promptly, too. Wonder if—” Then I 
fell asleep. 

King Cetewayo was at his post the next day, and rattled my bones over 
the stones out to eight-sixty-one. He was to wait and rattle me back again when 
I was ready. 

Azalea Adair looked paler and cleaner and frailer than she had looked on 
the day before. After she had signed the contract at eight cents per word, she 
grew still paler and began to slip out of her chair. Without much trouble I 
managed to get her up on the antediluvian horsehair sofa and then I ran out 
to the sidewalk and yelled to the coffee-colored pirate to bring a doctor. With 
a wisdom that I had not suspected in him, he abandoned his team and struck 
off up the street afoot, realizing the value of speed. In ten minutes he returned 
with a grave, gray-haired, and capable man of medicine. In a few words 
(worth much less than eight cents each) I explained to him my presence in 
the hollow house of mystery. He bowed with stately understanding, and 
turned to the old Negro. 

“Uncle Caesar,” he said calmly, “run up to my house and ask Miss Lucy | 
to give you a cream pitcher full of fresh milk and half a tumbler of port wine. 
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And hurry back. Don’t drive—run. I want-you to get back some time this 
week.” . 

It-occurred to me that Dr. Merriman also felt a distrust as to the speeding 
powers of the land-pirate’s steeds. After Uncle Caesar was gone, lumberingly, 
but swiftly, up the street, the doctor looked me over with great politeness and 
as much careful calculation until he had decided that I might do. 

“It is only a case of insufficient nutrition,” he said. “In other words, the 
result of poverty, pride, and starvation. Mrs. Caswell has many devoted friends 
who would be glad to aid her, but she will accept nothing except from that — 
old Negro, Uncle Caesar, who was once owned by her family.” 

“Mrs. Caswell!” said I, in surprise. And then I looked at the contract and 
saw that she had signed it “Azalea Adair Caswell.” 

“I thought she was Miss Adair,” I said. 

“Married to a drunken, worthless loafer, sir,” said the doctor. “It is said 
that he robs her even of the small sums that her old servant contributes toward — 
her support.” 

When the milk and wine had been brought, the doctor soon revived Azalea 
Adair. She sat up and talked of the beauty of the autumn leaves that were then 
in season, and their height of color. She referred lightly to her fainting seizure 
as the outcome of an old palpitation of the heart. Impy fanned her as she lay 
on the sofa. The doctor was due elsewhere, and I followed him to the door. 
I told him that it was within my power and intentions to make a reasonable 
advance of money to Azalea Adair on future contributions to the magazine, 
and he seemed pleased. 

“By the way,” he said, “perhaps you would like to know that you have had 
royalty for a coachman. Old Caesar’s grandfather was a king in Congo. Caesar 
himself has royal ways, as you may have observed.” 

As the doctor was moving off I heard Uncle Caesar’s voice inside: “Did he 
git bofe of dem two dollars from you, Mis’ Zalea?” 

“Yes, Caesar,” I heard Azalea Adair answer weakly. 

And then I went in and concluded business negotiations with our con- 
tributor. I assumed the responsibility of advancing fifty dollars, putting it as 
a necessary formality in binding our bargain. And then Uncle Caesar drove 
me back to the hotel. 

Here ends all of the story as far as I can testify as a witness. The rest must 
be only bare statements of facts. 

At about six o’clock I went out for a stroll. Uncle Caesar was at his corner. 
He threw open the door of his carriage, flourished his duster, and began his 
depressing formula: “Step right in, suh. Fifty cents to anywhere in the city 
—hack’s puffickly clean, suh—jus’ got back from a funeral—” 

And then he recognized me. I think his eyesight was getting bad. His coat 
had taken on a few more faded shades of color, the twine strings were more 
frayed and ragged, the last remaining button—the button of yellow horn— 
was gone. A motley descendant of kings was Uncle Caesar! 
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About two hours later I saw an excited crowd besieging the front of a 
drugstore. In a desert where nothing happens this was manna; `so I edged 
my way inside. On an extemporized couch of empty boxes and chairs was 
stretched the mortal corporeality of Major Wentworth Caswell. A doctor was 
testing him for the immortal ingredient. His decision was that it was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The erstwhile Major had been found dead on a dark street and brought by 
curious and ennuied citizens to the drugstore. The late human being had been 
engaged in terrific battle—the details showed that. Loafer and reprobate » 
though he had been, he had been also a warrior. But he had lost. His hands 
were yet clinched so tightly that his fingers would not be opened. The gentle 
citizens who had known him stood about and searched their vocabularies ta 
find some good words, if it were possible, to speak of him. One kind-looking 
man said, after much thought: “When ‘Cas’ was about fo’teen he was one of © 
the best spellers in school.” 

While I stood there the fingers of the right hand of “the man that was,” 
which hung down the side of a white-pine box, relaxed, and dropped some- 
thing at my feet. I covered it with one foot quietly, and a little later on I 
picked it up and pocketed it. I reasoned that in his last struggle his hand must . 
have seized that object unwittingly and held it in a death grip. 

At the hotel that night the main topic of conversation, with the possible- 
exceptions of politics and prohibition, was the demise of Major Caswell. I 
heard one man say to a group of listeners: 

“In my opinion, gentlemen, Caswell was murdered by some of these no- 
account niggers for his money. He had fifty dollars this afternoon which he 
showed to several gentlemen in the hotel. When he was found the money was 
not on his person.’ | 

I left the city the next morning at nine, and as the train was crossing the 
bridge over the Cumberland River I took out of my pocket a yellow horn 
overcoat button the size of a fifty-cent piece, with frayed ends of coarse twine 
hanging from it, and cast it out of the window into the slow, muddy waters 
below. 

I wonder what's doing in Buffalo! 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Pm a Fool* 


Ir was a hard jolt for me, one of the most bitterest I ever had to face. And it 
all came about through my own foolishness, too. Even yet, sometimes, I want 
to cry or swear or kick myself. Perhaps, even now, after all this time, there 
will be a kind of satisfaction in making myself look cheap by telling of it. 

It began at three o’clock one October afternoon as I sat in the grandstand 
at the fall trotting and pacing meet at Sandusky, Ohio. 

To tell the truth, I felt a little foolish that I should be sitting in the grand- 
stand at all. During the summer before I had left my home town with Harry 
Whitehead and, with a nigger named Burt, had taken a job as swipe with 
one of the two horses Harry was campaigning through the fall race meets that 
year. Mother cried and my sister Mildred, who wanted to get a job as school 
teacher in our town that fall, stormed and scolded about the house all during 
the week before I left. They both thought it something disgraceful that one 
of our family should take a place as a swipe with race horses. I’ve an idea 
Mildred thought my taking the place would stand in the way of her getting 
the job she’d been working so long for. 

But, after all, I had to work and there was no other work to be got. A big 
lumbering fellow of nineteen couldn’t just hang around the house and I had 
got too big to mow people’s lawns and sell newspapers. Little chaps who could 
get next to people’s sympathies by their sizes were always getting jobs away 
from me. There was one fellow who kept saying to everyone who wanted a 
lawn mowed or a cistern cleaned that he was saving money to work his way 
through college, and I used to lie awake nights thinking up ways to injure 
him without being found out. I kept thinking of wagons runningyeyer him 
and bricks falling on his head as he walked along the street. But never mind 
him. 

I got the place with Harry and I liked Burt fine. We got along splendid to- 
gether. He was a big nigger with a lazy sprawling body and soft kind eyes, 
and when it came to a fight he could hit like Jack Johnson. He had Bucephalus, 
a big black pacing stallion that could do 2.09 or 2.10 if he had to, and I had a 
little gelding named Doctor Fritz that never lost a race all fall when Harry 
` wanted him to win. 


* From The Dial (February, 1922). Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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We set out from home late in July in a boxcar with the two horses, and 
after that, until late November, we kept moving along to the race meets and 
the fairs. It was a peachy time for me, Ill say that. Sometimes, now, I think 
that boys who are raised regular in houses, and never have a fine nigger like 
Burt for best friend, and go to high schools and college, and never steal any- 
thing or get drunk a little, or learn to swear from fellows who know how, 
or come walking up in front of a grandstand in their shirt sleeves and with 
dirty horsey pants on when the races are going on and the grandstand is full 
of people all dressed up— What’s the use talking about it? Such fellows don’t 
know nothing at all. They’ve never had no opportunity. 

But I did. Burt taught me how to rub down a horse and put the bandages 
on after a race and steam a horse out and a lot of valuable things for any man 
to know. He could wrap a bandage on a horse’s leg so smooth that if it had 
been the same color you would think it was his skin, and I guess he’d have 
been a big driver, too, and got to the top like Murphy and Walter Cox and 
the others if he hadn’t been black. l 

Gee whizz, it was fun. You got to a county seat town maybe, say, on a 
Saturday or Sunday, and the fair began the next Tuesday and lasted until 
Friday afternoon. Doctor Fritz would be, say, in the 2.25 trot on Tuesday 
afternoon and on Thursday afternoon Bucephalus would knock ’em cold in 
the “free-for-all” pace. It left you a lot of time to hang around and listen to 
horse talk, and see Burt knock some yap cold that got too gay, and you’d find 
out about horses and men and pick up a lot of stuff you could use all the rest 
of your life if you had some sense and salted down what you heard and felt 
and saw. 

And then at the end of the week when the race meet was over, and Harry 
had run home to tend up to his livery stable business, you and Burt hitched 
the two horses to carts and drove slow and steady across country to the place 
for the next meeting so as not to overheat the horses, etc., etc., you know. 

Gee whizz, gosh amighty, the nice hickorynut and beechnut and oaks and 
other kinds of trees along the roads, all brown and red, and the good smells, 
and Burt singing a song that was called Deep River, and the country girls 
at the windows of houses and everything. You can stick your colleges up 
your nose for all me. I guess I know where I got my education. 

Whygaie of those little burgs of towns you come to on the way, say now, 
ona ay afternoon, and Burt says, “Let’s lay up here.” And you did. 

And you took the horses to a livery stable and fed them and you got your 
good clothes out of a box and put them on. 

And the town was full of farmers gaping, because they could see you were 
race horse people, and the kids maybe never see a nigger before and was 
afraid and run away when the two of us walked down their main street. 

And that was before prohibition and all that foolishness, and so you went 
into a saloon, the two of you, and all the yaps come and stood around, and 
there was always someone pretended he was horsey and knew things and 
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spoke up and began asking questions, and all you did was to lie and lie all 
you could about what horses you had, and I said I owned them, and then some 
fellow said, “Will you have a drink of whiskey?” and Burt knocked his eye 
out the way he could say, offhand like, “Oh, well, all right, Pm agreeable 
to a little nip. I’ll split a quart with you.” Gee whizz. 

But that isn’t what I want to tell my story about. We got home late in 
November and I promised mother I’d quit the race horses for good. There’s 
a lot of things you’ve got to promise a mother because she don’t know any 
better. 

And so, there not being any work in our town any more than when I left 
there to go to the races, I went off to Sandusky and got a pretty good place 
taking care of the horses for a man who owned a teaming and delivery and 
storage business there. It was a pretty good place with good eats and a day 
off each week and sleeping on a cot in the big barn, and mostly just shoveling 
in hay and oats to a lot of big good-enough skates of horses that couldn’t have 
trotted a race with a toad. I wasn’t dissatisfied and I could send money home. 

And then, as I started to tell you, the fall races come to Sandusky and I got 
the day off and I went. I left the job at noon and had on my good clothes and 
my new brown derby hat I’d just bought the Saturday before, and a stand-up 
collar. 

First of all I went downtown and walked about with the dudes. I’ve always 
thought to myself, “Put up a good front,” and so I did it. I had forty dollars 
in my pocket and so I went into the West House, a big hotel, and walked up 
to the cigar stand. “Give me three twenty-five cent cigars,” I said. There was 
a lot of horse men and strangers and dressed-up people from other towns 
standing around the lobby and in the bar, and I mingled amongst them. In 
- the bar there was a fellow with a cane and a Windsor tie on, that it made me 
sick to look at him. I like a man to be a man and dress up, but not to go put 
on that kind of airs. So I pushed him aside, kind of rough, and had me a drink 
of whiskey. And then he looked at me as though he thought he’d get gay, but 
he changed his mind and didn’t say anything. And then I had another drink 
of whiskey, just to show him something, and went out and had a hack out 
to the races all to myself, and when I got there I bought myself the best seat 
I could get up in the grandstand, but didn’t go in for any of these boxes. 


That’s putting on too many airs. 

And so there I was, sitting up in the grandstand as gay as you a. and 
looking down on the swipes coming out with their horses and with their dirty 
horsey pants on and the horse blankets swung over their shoulders same as 
I had been doing all the year before. I liked one thing about the same as 
the other, sitting up there and feeling grand and being down there and look- 
ing up at the yaps and feeling grander and more important too. One thing’s 
about as good as another if you take it just right. I’ve often said that. 

Well, right in front of me, in the grandstand that day, there was a fellow 
with a couple of girls and they was about my age. The young fellow was a 
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nice guy, all right. He was the kind maybe that goes to college and then comes 
to be a lawyer or maybe a newspaper editor or something like that, but he 
wasn’t stuck on himself. There are some of that kind are all right and he was 
one of the ones. 

He had his sister with him and another girl and the sister looked around 
over his shoulder, accidental at first, not intending to start anything—she — 
wasn’t that kind—and her eyes and mine happened to meet. - 

You know how it is. Gee, she was a peach. She had on a soft dress, kind of 
a blue stuff, and it looked carelessly made, but was well sewed and made and 
everything. I knew that much, I blushed when she looked right at me and 
so did she. She was the nicest girl I’ve ever seen in my life. She wasn’t stuck 
on herself and she could talk proper grammar without being like a school- 
teacher or something like that. What I mean is, she was O.K. I think maybe 
her father was well-to-do, but not rich to make her chesty because she was - 
his daughter, as some are. Maybe he owned a drugstore or a dry-goods store 
in their home town, or something like that. She never told me and I never 
asked. 

My own people are all O.K., too, when you come to that. My grandfather 
was Welsh and over in the old country, in Wales, he was—but never mind 
that. 


The first heat of the first race come off and the young fellow setting there 
with the two girls left them and went down to make a bet. I knew what he 
was up to, but he didn’t talk big and noisy and let everyone around know he 
was a sport, as some do. He wasn’t that kind. Well, he come back and I heard 
him tell the two girls what horse he’d bet on, and when the heat was trotted 
they all half got to their feet and acted in the excited, sweaty way people do 
when they’ve got money down on a race, and the horse they bet on is up there 
pretty close at the end, and they think maybe he'll come on with a rush, but 
he never does because he hasn’t got the old juice in him, come right down to it. 

And, then, pretty soon, the horses came out for the 2.18 pace and there was 
a horse in it I knew. He was a horse Bob French had in his string, but Bob 
didn’t own him. He was a horse owned by a Mr. Mathers down at Marietta, 
Ohio. 

This Mr. Mathers had a lot of money and owned a coal mine or something, 
and he had a swell place out in the country, and he was stuck on race horses, 
but was a Presbyterian or something, and I think more than likely his wife - 
was one, too, maybe a stiffer one than himself. So he never raced his horses 
hisself, and the story round the Ohio race tracks was that when one of his 
horses got ready to go to the races he turned him over to Bob French and 
pretended to his wife he was sold. 

So Bob had the horses and he did pretty much as he pleased and you can’t 
blame Bob; at least, I never did. Sometimes he was out to win and sometimes 
he wasn’t. I never cared much about that when I was swiping a horse. What 
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I did want to know was that my horse had the speed and could go out in front 
if you wanted him to. 

And, as I’m telling you, there was Bob in this race with one of Mr. Mathers’ 
horses, was named “About Ben Ahem” or something like that, and was fast 
as a streak. He was a gelding and had a mark of 2.21, but could step in .08 
or .09. 

Because when Burt and I were out, as I’ve told you, the year before, there 
_ was a nigger Burt knew, worked for Mr. Mathers, and we went out there one 
day when we didn’t have no race on at the Marietta Fair and our boss Harry 
had gone home. 

And so everyone was gone to the fair but just this one nigger, and he took 
us all through Mr. Mathers’ swell house and he and Burt tapped a bottle of 
wine Mr. Mathers had hid in his bedroom, back in a closet, without his wife 
knowing, and he showed us this Ahem horse. Burt was always stuck on being 
a driver, but didn’t have much chance to get to the top, being a nigger, and 
he and the other nigger gulped that whole bottle of wine and Burt got a 
little lit up. 

So the nigger let Burt take this About Ben Ahem and step him a mile in 
a track Mr. Mathers had all to himself, right there on the farm. And Mr. 
Mathers had one child, a daughter, kinda sick and not very good looking, 
and she came home and we had to hustle and get About Ben Ahem stuck back 
in the barn. 

I’m only telling you to get everything straight. At Sandusky, that afternoon 
I was at the fair, this young fellow with the two girls was fussed, being with 
the girls and losing his bet. You know how a fellow is that way. One of them 
was his girl and the other his sister. I had figured that out. 

“Gee whizz,” I says to myself, “I’m going to give him the dope.” 

He was mighty nice when I touched him on the shoulder. He and the girls 
were nice to me right from the start and clear to the end. I’m not blaming 
them. 

And so he leaned back and I gave him the dope on About Ben Ahem. 
“Don’t bet a cent on this first heat because he’ll go like an oxen hitched to a 
plough, but when the first heat is over go right down and Hby on your pile.” 
That’s what I told him. 

Well, I never saw a fellow treat any one sweller. There was a fat man sitting 
beside the little girl that had looked at me twice by this time, and T at her, 
and both blushing, and what did he do but have the nerve to turn and ask 
the fat man to get up and change places with me so I could set with his crowd. 

Gee whizz, amighty. There I was. What a chump I was to go and get gay 
up there in the West House bar, and just because that dude was standing 
there with a cane and that kind of a necktie on, to go and get all balled up 
and drink that whiskey, just to show off. 

Of course, she would know, me setting right beside her and letting her 
smell of my breath. I could have kicked myself right down out of that grand- 
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stand and all around that race track and made a faster record than most of 
the skates of horses they had there that year. 

Because that girl wasn’t any mutt of a girl. What wouldn’t I have given 
right then for a stick of chewing gum to chew, or a lozenger, or some licorice, 
or most anything. I was glad I had those twenty-five cent cigars in my pocket, 
and right away I give that fellow one and lit one myself. Then that fat man 
got up and we changed places and there I was plunked down beside her. 

They introduced themselves, and the fellow’s best girl he had with him, 
was named Miss Elinor Woodbury, and her father was a manufacturer of 
barrels from a place called Tiffin, Ohio. And the fellow himself was named 
Wilbur Wessen and his sister was Miss Lucy Wessen. 

I suppose it was their having such swell names got me off my trolley. A 
fellow, just because he has been a swipe with a race horse, and works taking 
care of horses for a man in the teaming, delivery, and storage business, isn’t 
any better or worse than anyone else. I’ve often thought that, and said it, too. 

But you know how a fellow is. There’s something in that kind of nice 
clothes, and the kind of nice eyes she had, and the way she looked at me, 
awhile before, over her brother’s shoulder, and me looking back at her, and 
both of us blushing. 

I couldn’t show her up for a boob, could I? 

I made a fool of myself, that’s what I did. I said my name was Walter 
Mathers from Marietta, Ohio, and then I told all three of them the smash- 
ingest lie you ever heard. What I said was that my father owned the horse 
About Ben Ahem, and that he had let him out to this Bob French for racing 
purposes, because our family was proud and had never gone into racing that 
way, in our own name, I mean. Then I got started, and they were all leaning 
over and listening, and Miss Lucy Wessen’s eyes were shining, and I went 
the whole hog. 

I told about our place down at Marietta, and about the big stables and the 
grand brick house we-had on a hill, up above the Ohio River, but I knew 
enough not to do it in no bragging way. What I did was to start things and 
then let them drag the rest out of me. I acted just as reluctant to tell as I could. 
Our family hasn’t got any barrel factory, and, since I’ve known us, we've al- 
ways been pretty poor, but not asking anything of anyone at that, and my 
grandfather, over in Wales—but never mind that. 

We set there talking like we had known each other for years and years, 
and I went and told them that. my father had been expecting maybe this Bob 
French wasn’t on the square, and had sent me up to Sandusky on the sly to 
find out what I could. 

And I bluffed it through I had found out all about the 2.18 pace in which 
About Ben Ahem was to start. 

I said he would lose the first heat by pacing like a lame cow and then he 
would come back and skin ’em alive after that. And to back up what I said 
I took thirty dollars out of my pocket and handed it to Mr. Wilbur Wessen 
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and asked him would he mind, after the first heat, to go down and place it 
on About Ben Ahem for whatever odds he could get. What I said was that 
I didn’t want Bob French to see me and none of the swipes. 

Sure enough the first heat come off and About Ben Ahem went off his 
stride, up the back stretch, and looked like a wooden horse or a sick one, and 
come in to be last. Then this Wilbur Wessen went down to the betting place 
under the grandstand and there I was with the two girls, and when that Miss 
Woodbury was looking the other way once, Lucy Wessen kinda, with her 
shoulder you know, kinda touched me. You know how a woman can do. 
They get close, but not getting gay either. You know what they do. Gee whizz. 

And then they give me a jolt. What they had done when I didn’t know, 
was to get together, and they had decided Wilbur Wessen would bet fifty 
- dollars, and the two girls had gone and put in ten dollars each of their ow 
money, too. I was sick then, but I was sicker later. 

About the gelding, About Ben Ahem, and their winning their money I 
wasn’t worried a lot about that. It come out O.K. Ahem stepped the next three 
heats like a bushel of spoiled eggs going to market before they could be found 
out, and Wilbur Wessen had got nine to two for the money. There was some- 
thing else eating at me. 

Because Wilbur come back after he had bet the money, and after that he 
spent most of his time talking to that Miss Woodbury, and Lucy Wessen and _ 
I was left alone together like on a desert island. Gee, if I’d only been on the 
square or if there had been any way of getting myself on the square. There 
ain’t any Walter Mathers, like I said to her and them, and there hasn’t ever 
been one, but if there was, I bet I’d go to Marietta, Ohio, and shoot him to- 
morrow. 

There I was, big boob that I am. Pretty soon the race was over, and Wilbur 
had gone down and collected our money, and we had a hack downtown, and 
he stood us a swell dinner at the West House, and a bottle of champagne 
beside. 

And I was with that girl and she wasn’t saying much, and I wasn’t saying 
much either. One thing I know. She wasn’t stuck on me because of the lie 
about my father being rich and all that. There’s a way you know.... Craps 
amighty. There’s a kind of girl you see just once in your life, and if you don’t 
get busy and make hay then you're gone for good and all and might as well 
go jump off a bridge. They give you a look from inside of them somewhere, 
and it ain’t no vamping, and what it means is—you want that girl to be your 
wife, and you want nice things around her like flowers and swell clothes, and 
you want her to have the kids you’re going to have, and you want good music 
played and no ragtime. Gee whizz. 

There’s a place over near Sandusky, across a kind of bay, and it’s called 
Cedar Point. And when we had had that dinner we went over to it in a 
launch, all by ourselves. Wilbur and Miss Lucy and that Miss Woodbury had 
to catch a ten o’clock train back to Tiffin, Ohio, because when you’re out with 
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girls like that you can’t get careless and miss any trains and stay out all night 
like you can with some kinds of Janes. 

And Wilbur blowed himself to the launch and it cost him fifteen cold 
plunks, but I wouldn’t ever have knew it if I hadn’t listened. He wasn’t no 
tinhorn kind of a sport. 

Over at the Cedar Point place we didn’t stay around where there was a 
gang of common kind of cattle at all. 

There was big dance halls and dining places for yaps, and there was a beach 
you could walk along and get where it was dark, and we went there. 

She didn’t talk hardly at all and neither did I, and I was thinking how glad 
I was my mother was all right, and always made us kids learn to eat with a 
fork at table and not swill soup and not be noisy and rough like a gang you 
see around a race track that way. 

Then Wilbur and his girl went away up the beach and Lucy and I set 
down in a dark place where there was some roots of old trees the water had 
washed up, and after that, the time, till we had to go back in the launch and 
they had to catch their trains, wasn’t nothing at all. It went like winking your 
eye. 

Here’s how it was. The place we were setting in was dark, like I said, and 
there was the roots from that old stump sticking up like arms, and there was 
a watery smell, and the night was like—as if you could put your hand out and 
feel it—so warm and soft and dark and sweet like an orange. 

I most cried and I most swore and I most jumped up and danced, I was so 
mad and happy and sad. 

When Wilbur come back from being alone with his girl, and she saw him 
coming, Lucy she says, “We got to go to the train now,” and she was most 
crying, too, but she never knew nate I knew, and she couldn’t be so all 
busted up. And then, before Wilbur and Miss Woodbury got up to where she 
was, she put her face up and kissed me quick and put her head up ai me 
and she was all quivering and— Gee whizz. 

Sometimes I hope I have cancer and die. I guess you know what I mean. 
We went in the launch across the bay to the train like that, and it was dark 
too. She whispered and said it was like she and I could get out of the boat and 
walk on the water, and it sounded foolish, but I knew what she meant. 

And then quick, we were right at the depot, and there was a big gang of 
yaps, the kind that goes to the fairs, and crowded and milling around like 
cattle, and how could I tell her? “It won’t be long because you'll write and 
I'll write to you.” That’s all she said. 

I got a chance like a hay barn afire. A swell chance I got. 

And maybe she would write me, down at Marietta that way, and the letter 
would come back, and stamped on the front of it by the U.S.A. “There ain’t 
any such guy,” or something like that, whatever they stamp on a letter that 
way. 
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And me trying to pass myself off for a bigbug and a swell—to her, as decent 
a little body as God ever made. Craps amighty. A swell chance I got. 

And then the train come in and she got on, and Wilbur Wessen come and 
shook hands with me, and that Miss Woodbury was nice, too, and bowed 
to me and I at her and the train went and I busted out and cried like a kid. 

Gee, I could have run after that train and made Dan Patch look like a 
freight train after a wreck, but socks amighty, what was the use? Did you 
ever see such a fool? 

I'll bet you what—if I had an arm broke right now or a train had run over 
my foot—I wouldn’t go to no doctor at all. I'd go set down and let her hurt 
and hurt—that’s what I'd do. 

I'll bet you what—if I hadn’t a drunk that booze Pd ’a’ never been such a 
boob as to go tell such a lie—that couldn’t never be made straight to a lady 
like her. 

I wish I had that fellow right here that had on a Windsor tie and carried a 
cane. I’d smash him for fair. Gosh darn his eyes. He’s a big fool—that’s what 
he is. 

And if I’m not another you just go find me one and I'll quit working and 
be a bum and give him my job. I don’t care nothing for working and earning 
money and saving it for no such boob as myself. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


A Dill Pickle * 


An then, after six years, she saw him again. He was seated at one of those 
little bamboo tables decorated with a Japanese vase of paper daffodils. There 
was a tall plate of fruit in front of him, and very carefully, in a way she rec- 
ognized immediately ‘as his “special” way, he was peeling an orange. 

He must have felt that shock of recognition in her for he looked up and 
met her eyes. Incredible! He didn’t know her! She smiled; he frowned. She . 
came toward him. He closed his eyes an instant, but opening them his face 
lit up as though he had struck a match in a dark room. He laid down the 
orange and pushed back his chair, and she took her little warm hand out of 
her muff and gave it to him. 

“Vera!” he exclaimed. “How strange. Really, for a moment I didn’t know 
_ you. Won't you sit down? You’ve had lunch? Won’t you have some coffee?” 

She hesitated, but of course she meant to. 

“Yes, Pd like some coffee.” And she sat down opposite him. 

“You’ve changed. You’ve changed very much,” he said, staring at her with 
that eager, lighted look. “You look so well. I’ve never seen you look so well 
before.” 

“Really?” She raised her veil and unbuttoned her high fur collar. “I don’t 
feel very well. I can’t bear this weather, you know.” 

“Ah, no. You hate the cold....” 

“Loathe it.” She shuddered. “And the worst of it is that the older one 
grows...” 

He interrupted her. “Excuse me,” and tapped on the table for the waitress. 
“Please bring some coffee and cream.” To her: “You are sure you won't eat 
anything? Some fruit, perhaps. The fruit here is very good.” 

“No, thanks. Nothing.” 

“Then that’s settled.” And smiling just a hint too broadly he took up the 
orange again. “You were saying—the older one grows—” 

“The colder,” she laughed. But she was thinking how well she remembered 
that trick of his—the trick of interrupting her—and of how it used to exas- 
perate her six years ago. She used to feel then as though he, quite suddenly, 

* Reprinted from Bliss (1923) by Katherine Mansfield, by permission of and special arrange- 
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in the middle of what she was saying, put his hand over her lips, turned from 
her, attended to something different, and then took his hand away, and with 
just the same slightly too broad smile, gave her his attention again. ... Now 
we are ready. That is settled. 

“The colder!” He echoed her words, laughing too. “Ah, ah. You still say 
the same things. And there is another thing about you that is not changed at 
all—your beautiful voice—your beautiful way of speaking.” Now he was very 
grave; he leaned toward her, and she smelled the warm, stinging scent of the 
orange peel. “You have only to say one word and I would know your voice 
among all other voices. I don’t know what it is—I’ve often wondered—that 
makes your voice such a—haunting memory. ... Do you remember that first 
afternoon we spent together at Kew Gardens? You were so surprised be- 
cause I did not know the names of any flowers. I am still just as ignorant for 
all your telling me. But whenever it is very fine and warm, and I see some 
bright colors—it’s awfully strange—I hear your voice saying: ‘Geranium, 
marigold, and verbena.’ And I feel those three words are all I recall of some 
forgotten, heavenly language. ... You remember that afternoon?” 

“Oh, yes, very well.” She drew a long, soft breath, as though the paper 
daffodils between them were almost too sweet to bear. Yet, what had remained 
in her mind of that particular afternoon was an absurd scene over the tea 
table. A great many people taking tea in a Chinese pagoda, and he behaving 
like a maniac about the wasps—waving them away, flapping at them with his 
straw hat, serious and infuriated out of all proportion to the occasion. How 
delighted the sniggering tea drinkers had been. And how she had suffered. 

But now, as he spoke, that memory faded. His was the truer. Yes, it had 
been a wonderful afternoon, full of geranium and marigold and verbena, and 
—warm sunshine. Her thoughts lingered over the last two words as though 
she sang them. : 

In the warmth, as it were, another memory unfolded. She saw herself 
sitting on a lawn. He lay beside her, and suddenly, after a long silence, he 
rolled over and put his head in her lap. 

“I wish,” he said, in a low, troubled voice, “I wish that I had taken poison 
and were about to die—here now!” 

At that moment a little girl in a white dress, holding a long, dripping water 
lily, dodged from behind a bush, stared at them, and dodged back again. But 
he did not see. She leaned over him. i 

“Ah, why do you say that? I could not say that.” 

But he gave a kind of soft moan, and taking her hand he held it to his cheek. 

“Because I know I am going to love you too much—far too much. And I 
shall suffer so terribly, Vera, because you never, never will love me.” 

He was certainly far better looking now than he had been then. He had 
lost all that dreamy vagueness and indecision. Now he had the air of a man 
who has found his place in life, and fills it with a confidence and an assurance 
which was, to say the least, impressive. He must have made money, too. His | 
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clothes were admirable, and at that moment he pulled a Russian cigarette 
case out of his pocket. : 

“Won't you smoke?” 

“Yes, I will.” She hovered over them. “They look very good.” 

“I think they are. I get them made for me by a little man in St. James’s 
Street. I don’t smoke very much. I’m not like you—but when I do, they must 
be delicious, very fresh cigarettes. Smoking isn’t a habit with me; it’s a luxury 
—like perfume. Are you still so fond of perfumes? Ah, when I was in Rus- 
siani.. 

She broke in: “You've really been to Russia?” 

“Oh, yes. I was there for over a year. Have you forgotten how we used to 
talk of going there?” 

“No, Pve not forgotten.” 

He gave a strange half laugh and leaned back in his chair. “Isn’t it curi- 
ous? I have really carried out all those journeys that we planned. Yes, I have 
been to all those places that we talked of, and stayed in them long enough to 
—as you used to say, ‘air oneself’ in them. In fact, I have spent the last three 
years of my life traveling all the time. Spain, Corsica, Siberia, Russia, Egypt. 
The only country left is China, and I mean to go there, too, when the war 
is over.’ 

As he spoke, so lightly, tapping the ead of his cigarette against the ash tray, 
she felt the strange beast that had slumbered so long within her bosom stir, 
stretch itself, yawn, prick up its ears, and suddenly bound to its feet, and fix 
its longing, hungry stare upon those faraway places. But all she said was, 
smiling gently: “How I envy you.” 

He accepted that. “It has been,” he said, “very wonderful—especially Rus- 
sia. Russia was all that we had imagined, and far, far more. I even spent some 
days on a river boat on the Volga. Do you remember that boatman’s song 
that you used to play?” 

“Yes.” It began to play in her mind as she spoke. 

“Do you ever play it now?” 

“No, I’ve no piano.” 

He was amazed at that. “But what has become of your beautiful piano?” 

She made a little grimace. “Sold. Ages ago.” 

“But you were so fond of music,” he wondered. 

“Tve no time for it now,” said she. l 

He let it go at that. “That river life,” he went on, “is something quite special. 
After a day or two you cannot realize that you have ever known another. And 
it is not necessary to know the language—the life of the boat creates a bond 
between you and the people that’s more than sufficient. You eat with them, 
pass the day with them, and in the evening there is that endless singing.” 

She shivered, hearing the boatman’s song break out again loud and tragic, 
and seeing the boat floating on the darkening river with melancholy trees on 
either side... . “Yes, I should like that,” said she, stroking her muff. 
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- “You'd like almost everything about Russian life,” he said warmly. “It’s so 
informal, so impulsive, so free without question. And then the peasants are 
so splendid. They are such human beings—yes, that is it. Even the man who 
drives your carriage has—has some real part in what is happening. I remem- 
ber the evening a party of us, two friends of mine and the wife of one of them, 
went for a picnic by the Black Sea. We took supper and champagne and ate 
and drank on the grass. And while we were eating the coachman came up. 
‘Have a dill pickle,’ he said. He wanted to share with us. That seemed to me 
so right, so—you know what I mean?” 

And she seemed at that moment to be sitting on the grass beside the mys- 
teriously Black Sea, black as velvet, and rippling against the banks in silent, 
velvet waves. She saw the carriage drawn up to one side of the road, and the 
little group on the grass, their faces and hands white in the moonlight. She 
saw the pale dress of the woman outspread and her folded parasol, lying on 
the grass like a huge pearl crochet hook. Apart from them, with his supper 
in a cloth on his knees, sat the coachman. “Have a dill pickle,” said he, and 
although she was not certain what a dill pickle was, she saw the greenish 
glass jar with a red chili like a parrot’s beak glimmering through. She sucked 
in her cheeks; the dill pickle was terribly sour... . 

“Yes, I know perfectly what you mean,” she said. 

In the pause that followed they looked at each other. In the past when they 
had looked at each other like that they had felt such a boundless understand- 
ing between them that their souls had, as it were, put their arms round each » 
other and dropped into the same sea, content to be drowned, like mournful 
lovers. But now, the surprising thing was that it was he who held back. He 
who said: 

“What a marvelous listener you are. When you look at me with those wild 
eyes I: feel that I could ee you things that I would never breathe to another 
human being.” 

Was there just a hint of mockery in his voice or was it her fancy? She could 
not be sure. 

“Before I met you,” he said, “I had never spoken of myself to anybody. 
How well I remember one night, the night that I brought you the little Christ- 
mas tree, telling you all about my childhood. And of how I was so miserable 
that I ran away and lived under a cart in our yard for two days without 
being discovered. And you listened, and your eyes shone, and I felt that you 
had even made the little Christmas tree listen too, as in a fairy story.” 

But of that evening she had remembered a little pot of caviare. It had cost 
seven and sixpence. He could not get over it. Think of it—a tiny jar like that 
costing seven and sixpence. While she ate it he watched her, delighted and 
shocked. 

“No, really, that is eating money. You could not get seven shillings into a 
little pot that size. Only think of the profit they must make... .” And he had 
begun some immensely complicated calculations. ... But now good-bye to the 
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caviare. The Christmas tree was on the table, and the little boy lay under the 
cart with his head pillowed on the yard dog. 

“The dog was called Bosun,” she cried delightedly. 

But he did not follow. “Which dog? Had you a dog? I don’t remember 
a dog at all.” 

“No, no. I mean the yard dog when you were a little boy.” He laughed and 
snapped the cigarette case to. 

“Was he? Do you know, I had forgotten that. It seems such ages ago. I 
cannot believe. that it is only six years. After I had recognized you today— 
I had to take such a leap—I had to take a leap over my whole life to get back 
to that time. I was such a kid then.” He drummed on the table. “I’ve often 
thought how I must have bored you. And now I understand so perfectly why 
you wrote to me as you did—although at the time that letter nearly finished 
my life. I found it again the other day, and I couldn’t help laughing as I read 
it. It was so clever—such a true picture of me.” He glanced up. “You're not 
going?” 

She had buttoned her collar again and drawn her veil. 

“Yes, I am afraid I must,” she said, and managed a smile. Now she knew 
that he had been mocking. 

“Ah, no, please,” he pleaded. “Don’t go just for a moment,” and he caught 
up one of her gloves from the table and clutched at it as if that would hold 
her. “I see so few people to talk to nowadays, that I have turned into a sort 
of barbarian,” he said. “Have I said something to hurt you?” 

“Not a bit,” she lied. But as she watched him draw her glove through his 
fingers, gently, gently, her anger really did die down, and besides, at the 
moment he looked more like himself of six years ago.... 

“What I really wanted then,” he said softly, “was to be a sort of carpet— 
to make myself into a sort of carpet for you to walk on so that you need not 
be hurt by the sharp stones and the mud that you hated so. It was nothing 
more positive than that—nothing more selfish. Only I did desire, eventually, 
to turn into a magic carpet and carry you away to all those lands you longed 
to see.” 

As she spoke she lifted her head as though she drank something; the strange 
beast in her bosom began to purr. ... 

“I felt that you were more lonely than anybody else in the world,” he went 
on, “and yet, perhaps, that you were the only person in the world who was 
really, truly alive. Born out of your time,” he murmured, stroking the glove, 
. “fated.” 

Ah, God! What had she done! How had she dared to throw away her 
happiness like this? This was the only man who had ever understood her. 
Was it too late? Could it be too late? She was that glove that he held in his 
fingers.... 

“And then the fact that you had no friends and never had made friends 
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with people. How I understood thats for neither had I. Is it just the same 
now?” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “Just the same. I am as alone as ever.” 

“So am I,” he laughed gently, “just the same.” 

Suddenly with a quick gesture he handed her back the glove and scraped 
his chair on the floor. “But what seemed to me so mysterious then is perfectly 
plain to me now. And to you, too, of course... . It simply was that we were 
such egoists, so self-engrossed, so wrapped Ab: in ourselves that we hadn’t a 
corner in our hearts for anybody else. Do you know,” he cried, naive and 
hearty, and dreadfully like another side of that old self again, “I began study- 
ing a Mind System when I was in Russia, and I found that we were not pe- 
culiar at all. It’s quite a well-known form of...” 

She had gone. He sat there, thunderstruck, astounded beyond words.... 
And then he asked the waitress for his bill. 

“But the cream has not been touched,” he said. “Please do not charge me 
for it.” 
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Haircut * 


I cor another barber that comes over from Carterville and helps me out 
Saturdays, but the rest of the time I can get along all right alone. You can see 
for yourself that this ain’t no New York City and besides that, the most of 
the boys works all day and don’t have no leisure to drop in here and get them- 
selves prettied up. 

You're a newcomer, ain’t you? I thought I hadn’t seen you round before. 
I hope you like it good enough to stay. As I say, we ain’t no New York City 
or Chicago, but we have pretty good times. Not as good, though, since Jim 
Kendall got killed. When he was alive, him and Hod Meyers used to keep 
this town in an uproar. I bet they was more laughin’ done here than any town 
its size in America. 

Jim was comical, and Hod was pretty near a match for him. Since Jim’s 
gone, Hod tries to hold his end up just the same as ever, but it’s tough goin’ 
when you ain’t got nobody to kind of work with. : 

They used to be plenty fun in here Saturdays. This place is jam-packed 
Saturdays, from four o’clock on. Jim and Hod would show up right after their 
supper round six o’clock. Jim would set himself down in that big chair, nearest 
the blue spittoon. Whoever had been settin’ in that chair, why they’d get up 
when Jim come in and give it to him. 

You'd of thought it was a reserved seat like they have sometimes in a 
theayter. Hod would generally always stand or walk up and down or some 
Saturdays, of course, he’d be settin’ in this chair part of the time, gettin’ a 
haircut. 

Well, Jim would set there a w’ile without openin’ his mouth only to spit, 
and then finally he’d say to me, “Whitey,”—my right name, that is, my right 
first name, is Dick, but everybody round here calls me Whitey—Jim would 
say, “Whitey, your nose looks like a rosebud tonight. You must of been 
drinkin’ some of your aw de cologne.” 

So I'd say, “No, Jim, but you look like you’d been drinkin’ somethin’ of 
that kind or somethin’ worse.” 

Jim would have to laugh at that, but then he’d speak up and say, “No, I 
- *From The Love Nest and Other Stories (1926). Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. , 
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ain’t had nothin’ to drink, but that ain’t sayin’ I wouldn’t like somethin’. I 
wouldn’t even mind if it was wood alcohol.” 

Then Hod Meyers would say, “Neither would your wife.” That would set 
everybody to laughin’ because Jim and his wife wasn’t on very good terms. 
She’d of divorced him only they wasn’t no chance to get alimony and she 
didn’t have no way to take care of herself and the kids. She couldn’t never 
understand Jim. He was kind of rough, but a good fella at heart. 

Him and Hod had all kinds of sport with Milt Sheppard. I don’t suppose 
you've seen Milt. Well, he’s got an Adam’s apple that looks more like a mush- 
melon. So I’d be shavin’ Milt and when I'd start to shave down here on his 
neck, Hod would holler, “Hey, Whitey, wait a minute! Before you cut into it, 
let’s make up a pool and see who can guess closest to the number of seeds.” 

And Jim would say, “If Milt hadn’t of been so hoggish, he’d of ordered 
a half a cantaloupe instead of a whole one and it might not of stuck in his 
throat.” 

All the boys would roar at this and Milt himself would force a smile, 
though the joke was on him. Jim certainly was a card! 

There’s his shavin’ mug, setting on the shelf, right next to Charley Vail’s. 
“Charles M. Vail.” That’s the druggist. He comes in regular for his shave, 
three times a week. And Jim’s is the cup next to Charley’s. “James H. Ken- 
dall.” Jim won't need no shavin’ mug no more, but I'll leave it there just the 
same for old time’s sake. Jim certainly was a character! 

Years ago, Jim used to travel for a canned goods concern over in Carter- 
ville. They sold canned goods. Jim had the whole northern half of the State 
and was on the road five days out of every week. He’d drop in here Saturdays 
and tell his experiences for that week. It was rich. 

I guess he paid more attention to playin’ jokes than makin’ sales. Finally 
the concern let him out and he come right home here and told everybody 
he’d been fired instead of sayin’ he’d resigned like most fellas would of. 

It was a Saturday and the shop was full and Jim got up out of that chair 
and says, “Gentlemen, I got an important announcement to make. I been fired 
from my job.” 

Well, they asked him if he was in earnest and he said he was and nobody 
could think of nothin’ to say till Jim finally broke the ice himself. He says, 
“T been sellin’ canned goods and now I’m canned goods myself.” 

You see, the concern he’d been workin’ for was a factory that made canned 
goods. Over in Carterville. And now Jim said he was canned himself. He was 
certainly a card! | 

Jim had a great trick that he used to play wiile he was travelin’. For in- 
stance, he’d be ridin’ on a train and they’d come to some little town like, 
well, like, well, like, we'll say, like Benton. Jim would look out the train 
window and read the signs on the stores. 

For instance, they’d be a sign, “Henry Smith, Dry Goods.” Well, Jim would 
write down the name and the name of the town and when he got to wherever 
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he was goin’ he’d mail back a postal card to Henry Smith at Benton and not 
sign no name to it, but he’d write on the card, well, somethin’ like “Ask your 
wife about that book agent that spent the afternoon last week,” or “Ask your 
Missus who kept her from gettin’ lonesome the last time you was in Carter- 
ville.” And he’d sign the card, “A Friend.” | 

Of course, he never knew what really come of none of these jokes, but 
‘he could picture what probably happened and that was enough. 

Jim didn’t work very steady after he lost his position with the Carterville 
people. What he did earn, doin’ odd jobs round town, why, he spent pretty 
near all of it on gin, and his family might of starved if the stores hadn’t of 
carried them along. Jim’s wife tried her hand at dressmakin’, but they ain’t 
nobody goin’ to get rich makin’ dresses in this town. 

As I say, she’d of divorced Jim, only she seen that she couldn’t support ne 
herself and the kids and she was always hopin’ that some day Jim would cut 
out his habits and give her more than two or three dollars a week. 

They was a time when she would go to whoever he was workin’ for and 
ask them to give her his wages, but after she done this once or twice, he beat 
her to it by borrowin’ most of his pay in advance. He told it all round town, 
how he had outfoxed his Missus. He certainly was a caution! 

But he wasn’t satisfied with just outwittin’ her. He was sore the way she had 
acted, tryin’ to grab off his pay. And he made up his mind he’d get even. Well, 
he waited till Evans’s Circus was advertised to come to town. Then he told 
his wife and two kiddies that he was goin’ to take them to the circus. The day 
of the circus, he told them he would get the tickets and meet them outside 
the entrance to the tent. 

Well, he didn’t have no intentions of bein’ there or buyin’ tickets or nothin’. 
He got full of gin and laid round Wright’s poolroom all day. His wife and 
the kids waited and waited and of course he didn’t show up. His wife didn’t 
have a dime with her, or nowhere else, I guess. So she finally had to tell the 
kids it was all off and they cried like they wasn’t never goin’ to stop. 

Well, it seems, wile they was cryin’, Doc Stair come along and he asked 
what was the matter, but Mrs. Kendall was stubborn and wouldn't tell him, 
but the kids told him and he insisted on takin’ them and their mother in the 
show. Jim found this out afterwards and it was one reason why he had it in 
for Doc Stair. 

Doc Stair come here about a year and a half ago. He’s a mighty handsome 
young fella and his clothes always look like he has them made to order. He 
goes to Detroit two or three times a year and w’ile he’s there must have a 
tailor take his measure and then make him a suit to order. They cost pretty 
near twice as much, but they fit a whole lot better than if you just bought them 
in a store. 

For a wile everybody was wonderin’ why a young doctor like Doc Stair 
should come to a town like this where we already got old Doc Gamble and 
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Doc Foote that’s both been here for years and all the practice in town was 
always divided between the two of them. 

Then they was a story got round that Doc Stair’s gal had throwed him 
over, a gal up in the Northern Peninsula somewhere, and the reason he come 
here was to hide himself away and forget it. He said himself that he thought 
they wasn’t nothin’ like general practice in a place like ours to fit a man to 
be a good all-round doctor. And that’s why he’d came. 

Anyways, it wasn’t long before he was makin’ enough to live on, though 
they tell me that he never dunned nobody for what they owed him, and 
the folks here certainly has got the owin’ habit, even in my business. If I had 
all that was comin’ to me for just shaves alone, I could go to Carterville and 
put up at the Mercer for a week and see a different picture every night. For 
instance, they’s old George Purdy—but I guess I shouldn’t ought to be 
gossipin’. 

Well, last year, our coroner died, died of the flu. Ken Beatty, that was his 
name. He was the coroner. So they had to choose another man to be coroner 
in his place and they picked Doc Stair. He laughed at first and said he didn’t © 
want it, but they made him take it. It ain’t no job that anybody would fight 
for and what a man makes out of it in a year would just about buy seeds for 
their garden. Doc’s the kind, though, that can’t say no to nothin’ if you keep 
at him long enough. 

But I was goin’ to tell you about a poor boy we got here in town—Paul 
Dickson. He fell out of a tree when he was about ten years old. Lit on his 
head and it done somethin’ to him and he ain’t never been right. No harm in 
him, but just silly. Jim Kendall used to call him cuckoo; that’s a name Jim 
had for anybody that was off their head, only he called people’s head their 
bean. That was another of his gags, callin’ head bean and callin’ crazy peuple 
cuckoo. Only poor Paul ain’t crazy, but just silly. 

You can imagine that Jim used to have all kinds of fun with Paul. He’d 
send him to the White Front Garage for a left-handed monkey wrench. Of 
course they ain’t no such thing as a left-handed monkey wrench. , 

And once we had a kind of a fair here and they was a baseball game be- 
tween the fats and the leans and before the game started Jim called Paul 
over and sent him way down to Schrader’s hardware store to get a key for the _ 
pitcher’s box. 

They wasn’t nothin’ in the way of gags that Jim couldn’t think up, when 
he put his mind to it. 

Poor Paul was always kind of suspicious al people, maybe on account of 
how Jim had kept foolin’ him. Paul wouldn’t have much to do with any- 
body only his own mother and Doc Stair and a girl here in town named 
Julie Gregg. That is, she ain’t a girl no more, but pretty near thirty or over. 

When Doc first come to town, Paul seemed to feel like here was a real 
friend and he hung round Doc’s office most of the w’ile; the only time he 
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wasn’t there was when he’d go home to eat or sleep or when he seen Julie 
Gregg doin’ her shoppin’. 

When he looked out Doc’s window and seen her, he’d run downstairs and 
join her and tag along with her to the different stores. The poor boy was crazy 
about Julie and she always treated him mighty nice and made him feel like 
he was welcome, though of course it wasn’t nothin’ but pity on her side. 

Doc done all he could to improve Paul’s mind and he told me once that 
he really thought the boy was getting better, that they was times when he 
was as bright and sensible as anybody else. 

But I was goin’ to tell you about Julie Gregg. Old man Gregg was in the 
lumber business, but got to drinkin’ and lost the most of his money and 
when he died, he didn’t leave nothin’ but the house and just enough insurance 
for the girl to skimp along on. 

Her mother was a kind of a half invalid and didn’t hardly ever leave the 
house. Julie wanted to sell the place and move somewhere else after the old 
man died, but the mother said she was born here and would die here. It 
was tough on Julie as the young people round this town—well, she’s too 
good for them. 

She’d been away to school and Chicago and New York and different places 
and they ain’t no subject she can’t talk on, where you take the rest of the 
young folks here and you mention anything to them outside of Gloria 
Swanson or Tommy Meighan and they think you’re delirious. Did you see 
Gloria in “Wages of Virtue”? You missed somethin’! 

Well, Doc Stair hadn’t been here more than a week when he come in one 
day to get shaved and I recognized who he was, as he had been pointed out 
to me, so I told him about my old lady. She’s been ailin’ for a couple years 
and either Doc Gamble or Doc Foote, neither one, seemed to be helpin’ her. 
So he said he would come out and see her, but if she was able to get out herself, 
it would be better to bring her to his office where he could make a completer 
examination. 

So I took her to his office and w’ile I was waitin’ for her in the reception 
room, in come Julie Gregg. When somebody comes in Doc Stair’s office, they’s 
a bell that rings in his inside office so as he can tell they’s somebody to see him. 

So he left my old lady inside and come out to the front office and. that’s 
the first time him and Julie met and I guess it was what they call love at 
first sight. But it wasn’t fifty-fifty. This young fella was the slickest lookin’ 
fella she’d ever seen in this town and she went wild over him. To him she 
was just a young lady that wanted to see the doctor. 

She’d came on about the same business I had. Her mother had been dae 
torin’ for years with Doc Gamble and Doc Foote and without no results. So 
she’d heard they was a new doc in town and decided to give him a try. He 
promised to call and see her mother that same day. 

I said a minute ago that it was love at first sight on her part. I’m not only 
judgin’ by how she acted afterwards but how she looked at him that first 
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day in his office. I ain’t no mind reader, but it was wrote all over her face that 
she was gone. 

Now Jim Kendall, besides bein’ a jokesmith and a pretty good drinker, 
well, Jim was quite a lady-killer. I guess he run pretty wild durin’ the time he 
was on the road for them Carterville people, and besides that, he’d had a 
couple little affairs of the heart right here in town. As I say, his wife could 
have divorced him, only she couldn’t. . 

But Jim was like the majority of men, and women, too, I guess. He wanted 
what he couldn’t get. He wanted Julie Gregg and worked his head off tryin’ - 
to land her. Only he’d of said bean instead of head. 

Well, Jim’s habits and his jokes didn’t appeal to Julie and of course he 
was a married man, so he didn’t have no more chance than, well, than a 
rabbit. That’s an expression of Jim’s himself. When somebody didn’t have 
no chance to get elected or somethin’, Jim would always say they didn’t have 
no more chance than a rabbit. 

He didn’t make no bones about how he felt. Right in here, more than 
once, in front of the whole crowd, he said he was stuck on Julie and anybody 
that could get her for him was welcome to his house and his wife and kids 
included. But she wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with him; wouldn’t even speak 
to him on the street. He finally seen he wasn’t gettin’ nowheres with his 
usual line so he decided to try the rough stuff. He went right up to her house 
one evenin’ and when she opened the door he forced his way in and grabbed 
her. But she broke loose and before he could stop her, she run in the next 
room and locked the door and phoned to Joe Barnes. Joe’s the marshal. Jim 
could hear who she was phonin’ to and he beat it before Joe got there. 

Joe was an old friend of Julie’s pa. Joe went to Jim the next day and told 
him what would happen if he ever done it again. 

I don’t know how the news of this little affair leaked out. Chances is that 
Joe Barnes told his wife and she told somebody else’s wife and they told 
their husband. Anyways, it did leak out and Hod Meyers had the nerve to kid 
Jim about it, right here in this shop. Jim didn’t deny nothin’ and kind of 
laughed it off and said for us all to wait; that lots of people had tried to make 
a monkey out of him, but he always got even. 

Meanw’ile everybody in town was wise to Julie’s bein’ wild mad over the 
Doc. I don’t suppose she had any idear how her face changed when him and 
her was together; of course she couldn’t of, or she’d of kept away from him. 
And she didn’t know that we was all noticin’ how many times she made ex- 
cuses to go up to his office or pass it on the other side of the street and look 
up in his window to see if he was there. I felt sorry for her and so did most 
other people. 

Hod Meyers kept rubbin’ it into Jim about how the Doc had cut him out. 
Jim didn’t pay no attention to the kiddin’ and you could see he was plannin’ 
one of his jokes. 

One trick Jim had was the knack of changin’ his voice. He could make you 
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think he was a girl talkin’ and he could mimic any man’s voice. To show 
you how good he was along this line, I'll tell you the joke he played on me 
once. 

You know, in most towns of any size, when a man is dead and needs a 
shave, why the barber that shaves him soaks him five dollars for the job; that 
is, he don’t soak Aim, but whoever ordered the’ shave. I just charge three 
dollars because personally I don’t mind much shavin’ a dead person. They 
lay a whole lot stiller than live customers. The only thing is that you don’t 
feel like talkin’ to them and you get kind of lonesome. 

Well, about the coldest day we ever had here, two years ago last winter, 
the phone rung at the house w’ile I was home to-dinner and I answered the 
phone and it was a woman’s voice and she said she was Mrs. John Scott and 
her husband was dead and would I come out and shave him. 
= Old John had always been a good customer of mine. But they live seven 
miles out in the country, on the Streeter road. Still I didn’t see how I could 
say no. l 

So I said I would be there, but would have to come in a jitney and it might 
cost three or four dollars besides the price of the shave. So she, or the voice, 
it said that was all right, so I got Frank Abbott to drive me out to the place 
and when I got there, who should open the door but old John himself! He 
wasn’t no more dead than, well, than a rabbit. 

It didn’t take no private detective to figure out who had played me this 
little joke. Nobody could of thought it up but Jim Kendall. He certainly 
. was a card! 

I tell you this incident just to show you how he could disguise his voice 
and make you believe it was somebody else talkin’. I’d of swore it was Mrs. 
Scott had called me. Anyways, some woman. 

Well, Jim waited till he had Doc Stair’s voice down pat; then he went after 
revenge. 

He called Julie up on a night when he knew Doc was over in Carterville. 
She never questioned but what it was Doc’s voice. Jim said he must see her 
that night; he couldn’t wait no longer to tell her somethin’. She was all ex- 
cited and told him to come to the house. But he said he was expectin’ an 
important long-distance call and wouldn’t she please forget her manners for 
once and come to his office. He said they couldn’t nothin’ hurt her and no- 
body would see her and he just must talk to her a little wile. Well, poor Julie 
fell for it. 

Doc always keeps a night light in his office, so it looked to Julie like they 
was somebody there. 

Meanw’ile Jim Kendall had went to Wright’s poolroom, where they was a 
whole gang amusin’ themselves. The most of them had drank plenty of gin, 
and they was a rough bunch even when sober. They was always strong for 
Jim’s jokes and when he told them to come with him and se some fun 
they give up their card games and pool games and followed along. 
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Doc’s office is on the second floor. Right outside his door they’s a flight 
of stairs leadin’ to the floor above. Jim and his gang hid in the dark behind 
these stairs. 

Well, Julie come up to Doc’s door and rung the bell and they was ` 
nothin’ doin’. She rung it again and she rung it seven or eight times. Then 
she tried the door and found: it locked. Then Jim made some kind of a noise 
and she heard it and waited a minute, and then she says, “Ts that you, Ralph?” 
Ralph is Doc’s first name. 

They was no answer and it must of came to her all of a sudden that she’d 
been bunked. She pretty near fell downstairs and the whole gang after her. 
They chased her all the way home, hollerin’, “Is that you, Ralph?” and “Oh, 
Ralphie, dear, is that you?” Jim says he couldn’t holler it himself, as he was 
laughin’ too hard. 

Poor Julie! She didn’t show up shes on Main Street for a long, long time 
afterward. 

And of course Jim and his gang told everybody in town, everybody but 
Doc Stair. They was scared to tell him, and he might of never knowed only 
for Paul Dickson. The poor cuckoo, as Jim called him, he was here in the shop 
one night when Jim was still gloatin’ yet over what he’d done to Julie. And 
Paul took in as much of it as he could understand and he run to Doc with 
the story. 

It’s a cinch Doc went up in the air and swore he’d make Jim suffer. But it 
was a kind of a-delicate thing, because if it got out that he had beat Jim up, 
Julie was bound to hear of it and then she’d know that Doc knew and of 
course knowin’ that he knew would make it worse for her than ever. He was 
goin’ to do somethin’, but it took a lot of figurin’. 

Well, it was a couple days later when Jim was here in the shop again, and 
so was the cuckoo. Jim was goin’ duckshootin’ the next day and had come in 
lookin’ for Hod Meyers to go with him. I happened to know that Hod had 
went over to Carterville and wouldn’t be home till the end of the week. So 
Jim said he hated to go alone and he guessed he would call it off. Then poor 
Paul spoke up and said if Jim would take him he would go along. Jim 
thought a w’ile and then he said, well, he guessed a half-wit was better than 
nothin’, 

I suppose he was plottin’ to get Paul out in the boat and play. some joke 
on him, like pushin’ him in the water. Anyways, he said Paul could go. He 
asked him had he ever shot a duck and Paul said no, he’d never even had a 
gun in his hands. So Jim said he could set in the boat and watch him and if 
he behaved himself, he might lend him his gun for a couple of shots. They 
made a date to meet in the mornin’ and that’s the last I seen of Jim alive. 

Next mornin’, I hadn’t been open more than ten minutes when Doc Stair 
come in. He looked kind of nervous. He asked me had I seen Paul Dickson. 
I said no, but I knew where he was, out duck-shootin’ with Jim Kendall. So 
Doc says that’s what he had heard, and he couldn’t understand it because 
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Paul had told him he wouldn’t never have no more to do with Jim as long 
as he lived. | 

He said Paul had told him about the joke Jim had played on Julie. He said 
Paul had asked him what he thought of the joke and the Doc told him that 
anybody that would do a thing like that ought not to be let live. 

I said it had been a kind of a raw thing, but Jim just couldn’t resist no 
kind of a joke, no matter how raw. I said I thought he was all right at heart, 
but just bubblin’ over with mischief. Doc turned and walked out. 
` At noon he got a phone call from old John Scott. The lake where Jim and 
Paul had went shootin’ js on John’s place. Paul had came runnin’ up to the 
house a few minutes before and said they’d been an accident. Jim had shot a 
few ducks and then give the gun to Paul and told him to try his luck. Paul 
hadn’t never handled a gun and he was nervous. He was shakin’ so hard that 
he couldn’t control the gun. He let fire and Jim sunk back in the boat, dead. 

Doc Stair, bein’ the coroner, jumped in Frank Abbott’s flivver and rushed out 
to Scott’s farm. Paul and old John was down on the shore of the lake. Paul 
had rowed the boat to shore, but they’d left the body in it, waiting for Doc 
to come. 

Doc examined the body and said they might as well fetch it back to town. 
They was no use leavin’ it there or callin’ a jury, as it was a plain case of 
accidental shootin’. 

Personally I wouldn’t never leave a person shoot a gun in the same boat 
I was in unless I was sure they knew somethin’ about guns. Jim was a sucker 
to leave a new beginner have his gun, let alone a half-wit. It probably served 
Jim right, what he got. But still we miss him around here. He certainly was 
a card! 

Comb it wet or dry? 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 


The Hound * 


To Corton the shot was the loudest thing he had ever heard in his life. It 
was too loud to be heard all at once. It continued to build up about the 
thicket, the dim, faint road, long after the hammerlike blow of the ten-gage 
shotgun had shocked into his shoulder and long after the smoke of the black 
powder with which it was charged had dissolved, and after the maddened 

horse had whirled twice and then turned galloping, diminishing, the empty 
` stirrups clashing against the empty saddle. 

It made too much noise. It was outrageous, unbelievable—a gun which 
he had owned for twenty years. It stunned him with amazed outrage, seeming 
to press him down into the thicket, so that when he could make the 
second shot, it was too late and the hound too was gone. 

Then he wanted to run. He had expected that. He had coached himself 
the night before. “Right after it you’ll want to run,” he told himself. “But 
you can’t run. You got to finish it. You got to clean it up. It will be hard, 
but you got to do it. You got to set there in the bushes and shut your eyes and 
count slow until you can make to finish it.” 

He did that. He laid the gun down and sat where he had lain behind the 
log. His eyes were closed. He counted slowly, until he had stopped shaking 
and until the sound of the gun and the echo of the galloping horse had died 
out of his ears. He had chosen his place well. It was a quiet road, little used, 
marked not once in three months save by that departed horse; a short cut 
between the house where the owner of the horse lived and Varner’s store; 
a quiet, fading, grass-grown trace along the edge of the river bottom, empty 
save for the two of them, the one squatting in the bushes, the other lying on 
his face in the road. 

Cotton was a bachelor. He lived in a chinked log cabin floored with clay on 
the edge of the bottom, four miles away. It was dusk when he reached home. 
In the wellhouse at the back he drew water and washed his shoes. They were 
not muddier than usual, and he did not wear them save in severe weather, 
but he washed them carefully. Then he cleaned the shotgun and washed it — 
too, barrel and stock; why, he could not have said, since he had never heard 


*From Doctor Martino and Other Stories (1934). Reprinted by permission of Random House, 
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of fingerprints, and immediately afterward he picked up the gun again and 
carried it into the house and put it away. He kept firewood, a handful. of 
charred pine knots, in the chimney corner. He built a fire on the clay hearth 
and cooked his supper and ate and went to bed. He slept on a quilt pallet on 
the floor; he went to bed by barring the door and removing his overalls and 
lying down. It was dark after the fire burned out; he lay in the darkness. He 
thought about nothing at all save that he did not expect to sleep. He felt no 
triumph, vindication, nothing. He just lay there, thinking about nothing at 
all, even when he began to hear the dog: Usually at night he would hear dogs, 
single dogs ranging alone in the bottom, or coon- or cat-hunting packs. Hav- 
ing nothing else to do, his life, his heredity, and his heritage centered within‘ 
a five-mile radius of Varner’s store. He knew almost any dog he would hear 
by its voice, as he knew almost any man he would hear by his voice. He 
knew this dog’s voice. It and the galloping horse with the flapping stirrups 
and the owner of the horse had been inseparable: where he saw one of them, 
the other two would not be far away—a lean, rangy brute that charged 
savagely’ at anyone who approached its master’s house, with something of 
the master’s certitude and overbearance; and today was not the first time 
he had tried to kill it, though only now did he know why he had not gone 
through with it. “I never knowed my own luck,” he said to himself, lying on 
the pallet. “I never knowed. If I had went ahead and killed it, killed the 
dop i 

He was still not triumphant. It was too soon yet to be proud, vindicated. 
It was too soon. It-had to do with death. He did not believe that a man could 
pick up and move that irrevocable distance at a moment’s notice. He had 
completely forgotten about the body. So he lay with his gaunt, underfed body 
empty with waiting, thinking of nothing at all, listening to the dog. The 
cries came at measured intervals, timbrous, sourceless, with the sad, peaceful, 
abject quality of a single hound in the darkness, when suddenly he found 
himself sitting bolt upright on the pallet. 

“Nigger talk,” he said. He had heard (he had never known a Negro him- 
self, because of the antipathy, the economic jealousy, between his kind and 
Negroes) how Negroes claimed that a dog would howl at the recent grave 
of its master. “Hit’s nigger talk,” he said all the time he was putting on his 
overalls and his recently cleaned shoes. He opened the door. From the dark 
river bottom below the hill on which the cabin sat the howling of the dog 
came, bell-like and mournful. From a nail just inside the door he took down 
a coiled plowline and descended the slope. 

Against the dark wall of the jungle fireflies winked and drifted; from be- 
yond the black wall came the booming and grunting of frogs. When he 
entered the timber he could not see his own hand. The footing was treacherous 
with slime and creepers and bramble. They possessed the perversity of inani- 
mate things, seeming to spring out of the darkness and clutch him with 
spiky tentacles. From the musing impenetrability ahead the voice of the 
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hound came steadily. He followed the sound, muddy again; the air was chill, 
yet he was sweating. He was quite near the sound. The hound ceased. He 
plunged forward, his teeth drying under his dry lip, his hands clawed and 
blind, toward the ceased sound, the faint phosphorescent glare of the dog’s 
eyes, The eyes vanished. He stopped panting, stooped, the plowline in his 
hand, looking for the eyes. He cursed the dog, his voice a dry whisper. He 
could hear silence but nothing else. 

He crawled on hands and knees, telling where he was by the shape of the 
trees on the sky. After a time, the brambles raking and slashing at his face, 
he found a shallow ditch. It was rank with rotted leaves; he waded ankle-deep 
in the pitch darkness, in something not earth and not water, his elbow crooked 
before his face. He stumbled upon something; an object with a slack feel. 
When he touched it, something gave a choked, infantile cry, and he started 
back, hearing the creature scuttle away. “Just a possum,” he said. “Hit was 
just a possum.” 

He wiped his hands on his flanks in order to pick up the shoulders. His 
flanks were foul with slime. He wiped his hands on his shirt, across his 
breast, then he picked up the shoulders. He walked backward, dragging it. 
From time to time he would stop and wipe his hands on his shirt. He 
stopped beside a tree, a rotting cypress shell, topless, about ten feet tall. He 
had put the coiled plowline into his bosom. He knotted it about the body and 
climbed the stump. The top was open, rotted out. He was not a large man, 
not as large as the body, yet he hauled it up to him hand over hand, bumping 
and scraping it along the stump, until it lay across the lip like a half-filled 
meal sack. The knot in the rope had slipped tight. At last he took out his knife 
and cut the rope and tumbled the body into the hollow stump. 

It didn’t fall far. He shoved at it, feeling around it with his hands for the 
obstruction; he tied the rope about the stub of a limb and held the end of it 
in his hands and stood on the body and began to jump up and down on it, 
whereupon it fled suddenly beneath him and left him dangling on the rope. 

He tried to climb the rope, rasping off with his knuckles the rotten fiber, 
a faint, damp powder of decay like snuff in his nostrils. He heard the stub 
about which the rope was tied crack and felt it begin to give. He leaped up- 
ward from nothing, scrabbling at the rotten wood, and got one hand over 
the edge. The wood crumbled beneath his fingers; he climbed perpetually 
without an inch of gain, his mouth cracked upon his teeth, his eyes glaring at 
the sky. 

The wood stopped crumbling. He dangled by his hands, breathing. He 
drew himself up and straddled the edge. He sat there for a while. Then he 
climbed down and leaned against the hollow trunk. 

When he reached his cabin he was tired, spent. He had never been so tired. 
He stopped at the door. Fireflies still blew along the dark band of timber, 
and owls hooted and the frogs still boomed and grunted. “I ain’t’never been so 


tired,” he said leaning against the house, the wall which he had built log by 
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log. “Like everything had got outen hand. Climbing that stump, and the 
noise that shot made. Like I had got to be somebody else without knowing it, 
in a place where noise was louder, climbing harder to climb, without knowing 
it.” He went to bed. He took off the muddy shoes, the overalls, and lay down; 
it was late then. He could tell by a summer star that came into the square 
window at two o'clock and after. 

Then, as if it had waited for him to get settled and comfortable, the hound 
began to howl again. Lying in the dark, he heard the first cry come up from 
the river bottom, mournful, timbrous, profound. 


Five men in overalls squatted against the wall of Varner’s store. Cotton 
made the sixth. He sat on the top step, his back against a gnawed post which 
supported the wooden awning of the veranda. The seventh man sat in the 
single splint chair; a fat, slow man in denim trousers and a collarless white 
shirt, smoking a cob pipe. He was past middle age. He was sheriff of the 
county. The man about whom they were talking was named Houston. 

“He hadn’t no reason to run off,” one said. “To disappear. To send his 
- horse back home with a empty saddle. He hadn’t no reason. Owning his 
own land, his house. Making a good crop every year. He was as well-fixed 
as ere a man in the county. A bachelor too. He hadn’t no reason to disappear. 
You can mark it. He never run. I don’t know what; but Houston never run.” 

“I don’t know,” a second said. “You can’t tell what a man has got in his 
mind. Houston might ’a’ had reason that we don’t know, for making it look 
like something had happened to him. For clearing outen the country and 
leaving it to look like something had happened to him. It’s been done before. 
Folks before him has had reason to light out for Texas with a changed name.” 

Cotton sat a little below their eyes, his face lowered beneath his worn, 
stained, shabby hat. He was whittling at a stick, a piece of pine board. 

“But a fellow can’t disappear without leaving no trace,” a third said. “Can 
he, Sheriff?” : 

“Well, I don’t know,” the Sheriff said. He removed the cob pipe and spat 
neatly across the porch into the dust. “You can’t tell what a man will do 
when he’s pinched. Except it will be something you never thought of. Never 
counted on. But if you can find just what pinched him you can pretty well 
tell what he done.” 

“Houston was smart enough to do ere a thing he taken a notion to,” the 
second said. “If he’d wanted to disappear, I reckon we'd ’a’ known about what 
we know now.” 

“And what’s that?” the third said. 

“Nothing,” the second said. 

- “That's a fact,” the first said. “Houston was a secret man.” 

“He wasn’t the only secret man around here,” a fourth said. To Cotton it 
sounded sudden, since the fourth man had said no word before. He sat 
against the post, his hat slanted forward so that his face was invisible, be- 
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lieving that he could feel their eyes. He watched the sliver peel slow and 
smooth from the stick, ahead of his worn knifeblade. “I got to aay) something,” 
he told himself. 

“He warn’t no smarter than nobody else,” he said. Then he hed he had 
not spoken. He could see their feet beneath his hat-brim. He trimmed the 
stick, watching the knife, the steady sliver. “It’s got to trim off smooth,” he 
told himself. “It don’t dast to break.” He was talking; he could hear his 
voice: “Swelling around like he was the biggest man in the county. Setting 
that ere dog on folks’ stock.” He believed that he could feel their eyes, watch- 
ing their feet, watching the sliver trim smooth and thin and unhurried be- 
neath the knife blade. Suddenly he thought about the gun, the loud crash, 
the jarring shock. “Maybe I'll have to kill them all,” he said to himself—a 
mild man in worn overalls, with a gaunt face and lackluster eyes like a sick 
man, whittling a stick with a thin hand, thinking about killing them. “Not 
them; just the words, the talk.” But the talk was familiar, the intonation, the 
gestures; but so was Houston. He had known Houston all his life: that 
prosperous and overbearing man. “With a dog,” Cotton said, watching the 
knife return and bite into another sliver. “A dog that et better than me. I 
work, and eat worse than his dog. If I had been his dog, I would not have. . 
We're better off without him,” he said, blurted. He could feel their eyes, sober 
intent. 

“He always did rile Ernest,” the first said. 

“He taken advantage of me,” Cotton said, watching the infallible knife. 
“He taken advantage of ever’ man he could.” 

“He was a overbearing man,” the Sheriff said. 

Cotton believed that they were still watching him, hidden behind their 
detached voices. 

“Smart, though,” the third said. 

“He wasn’t smart enough to win that suit against Ernest over that hog.” 

“That’s so. How much did Ernest get outen that lawing? He ain’t never told, 
has he?” 

Cotton believed that they knew how much he had got from the suit. The 
hog had come into his lot one October. He penned it up; he tried by inquiry 
to find the owner. But none claimed it until he had wintered it on his corn. 
In the spring Houston claimed the hog. They went to court. Houston was 
awarded the hog, though he was assessed a sum for the wintering of it, and one 
dollar as pound-fee for a stray. “I reckon that’s Ernest’s business,” the Sheriff 
said after a time. 

Again Cotton heard himself talking, blurting. “It was a dollar,” he said, 
watching his knuckles whiten about the knife handle. “One dollar.”-He was ~ 
trying to make his mouth stop talking. “After all I taken offen him....” 

“Juries does queer things,” the Sheriff said, “in little matters. But in big 
matters they’re mostly right.” 

Cotton whittled, steady and deliberate. “At first you'll want to run,” he told 
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himself. “But you got to finish it. You got to count a hundred, if it needs, 
and finish it.” | 

“I heard that dog again last night,” the third said. 

“You did?” the Sheriff said. 

“Tt ain't been home since the day the horse come in with the saddle empty,” 
the first said. 

“Its out hunting, I reckon,” the Sheriff said. “It'll come in when it gets 
hungry.” 

Cotton trimmed at the stick. He did not move. 

“Niggers claim a hound'll how! till a dead body’s found,” the second said. 

“Pye heard that,” the Sheriff said. After a time a car came up and the 
Sheriff got into it. The car was driven by a deputy. “We'll be late for supper,” 
the Sheriff said. The car mounted the hill; the sound died away. It was getting 
toward sundown. 

“He ain’t much bothered,” the third said. 

“Why should he be?” the first said. “After all, a man can leave his house 
and go on a trip without telling ev’rybody.” 

“Looks like hed ’a’-unsaddled that mare, though,” the second said. “And 
there’s something the matter with that dog, It ain’t been home since, and it 
ain’t treed. I been hearing it every night. It ain’t treed. It’s howling. It ain’t 
been home since Tuesday. And that was the day Houston rid away from the 
store here on that mare.” 

Cotton was the last one to leave the store. It was after dark when he reached - 
home. He ate some cold bread and loaded the shotgun and sat beside the open 
door until the hound began to howl. Then he descended the hill and entered 
the bottom. 

The dog’s voice guided him—after a while it ceased, and he saw its eyes. 
They were now motionless; in the red glare of the explosion he saw the beast 
entire in sharp relief. He saw it in the act of leaping into the ensuing welter of 
_ darkness; he heard the thud of its body. But he couldn’t find it. He looked 

carefully, quartering back and forth, stopping to listen. But he had seen the 
shot strike it and hurl it backward, and he turned aside for about a hundred 
yards in the pitch darkness and came to a'slough. He flung the shotgun into it, 
hearing the sluggish splash, watching the vague water break and recover, 
until the last ripple died. He went home and to bed. 

He didn’t go to sleep though, although he knew he would not hear the 
dog. “It’s dead,” he told himself, lying on his quilt pallet in the dark. “I saw 
the bullets knock it down. I could count the shot. The dog is dead.” But still 
he did not sleep. He did not need sleep; he did not feel tired or stale in the 
mornings, though he knew it was not the dog. He knew he would not hear the 
dog again, and that sleep had nothing to do with the dog. So he took to spend- 

ing the nights sitting up in a chair in the door, watching the fireflies and 
listening to the frogs and the owls. 
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He entered Varner’s store. It was in midafternoon; the porch was empty, 
save for the clerk, whose name was Snopes. “Been looking for you for two- 
three days,” Snopes said. “Come inside.” 

Cotton entered. The store smelled of cheese and leather and new earth. 
Snopes went behind the counter and reached from under the counter a shot- 
gun. It was caked with mud. “This is yourn, ain’t it?” Snopes said. “Vernon 
Tull said it was. ‘A nigger squirl hunter found it in a slough.” 

Cotton came to the counter and looked at the gun. He did not touch it; he 
just looked at it. “It ain’t mine,” he said. 

“Ain’t nobody around here got one of them old Hadley ten-gages except 
you,” Snopes said. “Tull says it’s yourn.” 

“Tt ain’t none of mine,” Cotton said. “I got one like it. But mine’s to home.” 

Snopes lifted the gun. He breeched it. “It had one empty and one load in it,” 
he said. “Who you reckon it belongs to?” 

“I don’t know,” Cotton said. “Mine’s to home.” He had come to purchase 
food. He bought it: crackers, cheese, a tin of sardines. It was not dark when 
he reached home, yet he opened the sardines and ate his supper. When he 
lay down he did not even remove his overalls. It was as though he waited _ 
for something, stayed dressed to move and go at once. He was still waiting" 
for whatever it was when the window turned gray and then yellow and then 
blue; when, framed by the square window, he saw against the fresh morning 
a single soaring speck. By sunrise there were three of them, and then seven. 

All that day he watched them gather, wheeling and wheeling, drawing their 
concentric black circles, watching the lower ones wheel down and down and 
disappear below the trees. He thought it was the dog. “They'll be through by 
noon,” he said. “It wasn’t a big dog.” 

When noon came they had not gone away; there were still more of them, 
while still the lower ones dropped down and disappeared below the trees. He 
watched them until dark came, until they went away, flapping singly and 
sluggishly up from beyond the trees. “I got to eat,” he said. “With the work I 
got to do tonight.” He went to the hearth and knelt and took up a pine knot, 
and he was kneeling, nursing a match into flame, when he heard the hound 
again; the cry deep, timbrous, unmistakable, and sad. He cooked his supper 
and -ate. 

With his ax in his hand he descended through his meager corn patch. The 
cries of the hound could have guided him, but he did not need it. He had not 
reached the bottom before he believed that his nose was guiding him. The 
dog still howled. He paid it no attention, until the beast sensed him and ceased, 
as it had done before; again he saw its eyes. He paid no attention to them. He 
went to the hollow cypress trunk and swung his ax into it, the ax sinking 
helvedeep into the rotten wood. While he was tugging at it something flowed 
silent and savage out of the darkness behind him and struck him a slashing 


blow. The ax had just come free; he fell with the ax in his hand, feeling the hot 
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teek of the dog’s breath on his face and hearing the click of its teeth as he 
struck it down with his free hand. It leaped again; he saw its eyes now. He was 
on his knees, the ax raised in both hands now. He swung it, hitting nothing, 
feeling nothing; he saw the dog’s eyes, crouched. He rushed at the eyes; they 
vanished. He waited a moment, but heard nothing. He returned to the tree. 

At the first stroke of the ax the dog sprang at him again. He was expecting 
it, so he whirled and struck with the ax at the two eyes and felt the ax strike 
something and whirl from his hands. He heard the dog whimper, he could 
hear it crawling away. On his hands and knees he hunted for the ax until he 
found it. 

He began to chop at the base of the stump, stopping between blows to listen. 
But he heard nothing, saw nothing. Overhead the stars were swinging slowly 
past; he saw the one that looked into his window at two o’clock. He began to 
chop steadily at the base of the stump. 

The wood was rotten; the ax sank helvedeep at each stroke, as into sand 
or mud; suddenly Cotton knew that it was not imagination he smelled. He 
dropped the ax and began to tear at the rotten wood with his hands. The 
hound was beside him, whimpering; he did not know it was there, not 

"even when it thrust its head into the opening, crowding against him, howling. 

“Git away,” he said, still without being conscious that it was the dog. He 
dragged at the body, feeling it slough upon its own bones, as though it were 
too large for itself; he turned his face away, his teeth glared, his breath furious 
and outraged and restrained. He could feel the dog surge against his legs, 
its head in the orifice, howling. 

When the body came free, Cotton went over backward. He lay on his back 
on the wet ground, looking up at a faint patch of starry sky. “I ain’t never 
been so tired,” he said. The dog was howling, with an abject steadiness. “Shut 
up,” Cotton said. “Hush. Hush.” The dog didn’t hush. “It'll be daylight 
soon,” Cotton said to himself. “I got to get up.” 

He got up and kicked at the dog. It moved away, but when he stopped and 
took hold of the legs and began to back away, the dog was there again, 
moaning to itself. When he would stop to rest, the dog would howl again; 
again he kicked at it. Then it began to be dawn, the trees coming spectral and 
vast out of the miasmic darkness. He could see the dog plainly. It was gaunt, 
thin, with a long bloody gash across its face. “T’ll have to get shut of you,” he 
said. Watching the dog, he stooped and found a stick. It was rotten, foul with 
slime. He clutched it. When the hound lifted its muzzle to howl, he struck. 
The dog whirled; there was a long fresh scar running from shoulder to flank. 
It leaped at him, without a sound; he struck again. The stick took it fair be- 
tween the eyes. He picked up the ankles and tried to run. 

It was almost light. When he broke through the undergrowth upon the 
river bank the channel was invisible; a long bank of what looked like cotton 
batting, though he could hear the water beneath it somewhere. There was a 
freshness here; the edges of the mist licked into curling tongues. He stooped ` 
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and lifted the body and hurled it into the bank of mist. At the instant of 
vanishing he saw it—a sluggish sprawl of three limbs instead of four, and he 
knew why it had been so hard to free from the stump. “TIl have to make an- 
other trip,” he said; then he heard a pattering rush behind him. He didn’t 
have time to turn when the hound struck him and knocked him down. It 
didn’t pause. Lying on his back, he saw it in midair like a bird, vanish into the 
mist with a single short, choking cry. 

He got to his feet and ran. He stumbled and caught himself and ran again. 
It was full light. He could see the stump and the black hole which he had 
chopped in it; behind him he could hear the swift, soft feet of the dog. As 
it sprang at him he stumbled and fell and saw it soar over him, its eyes like 
two cigar-coals; it whirled and leaped at him again before he could rise. He 
struck at its face with his bare hands and began to run. Together they reached 
the tree. It leaped at him again, slashing his arms as he ducked into the tree, 
seeking that member of the body which he did not know was missing until 
after he had released it into the mist, feeling the dog surging about his legs. 
Then the dog was gone. Then a voice said. 

“We got him. You can come out, Ernest.” 

The county seat was fourteen miles away. They drove to it in a battered 
Ford. On the back seat Cotton and the Sheriff sat, their inside wrists locked 
together by handcuffs. They had to drive for two miles before they reached 
the highroad. It was hot, ten o’clock in the morning. “You want to swap sides 
out of the sun?” the Sheriff said. 

“Tm all right,” Cotton said. 

At two o’clock they had a puncture. Cotton and the Sheriff sat under a 
tree while the driver and the second deputy went across a field and returned 
with a glass jar of buttermilk and some cold food. They ate, repaired the tire, 
and went on. 

When they were within three or four miles of town, they began to pass 
wagons and cars going home from market day in town, the wagon teams 
plodding homeward in their own inescapable dust. The Sheriff greeted them 
with a single gesture of his fat arm. 

“Home for supper, anyway,” he said. “What’s the matter, Ernest? Feeling 
sick? Here, Joe; pull up a minute.” 

“TIl hold my head out,” Cotton said. “Never mind.” The car went on. 
Cotton thrust his head out the V strut of the top stanchion. The Sheriff shifted 
his arm, giving him play. “Go on,” Cotton said, “TI be all right.” The car went 
on. Cotton slipped a little farther down in the seat. By moving his head a little 
he could wedge his throat into the apex of the iron V, the uprights gripping his 
jaws beneath the ears. He shifted again until his head was tight in the vise, 
then he swung his legs over the door, trying to bring the weight of his body 
sharply down against his imprisoned neck. He could hear his vertebrae; he felt 
a kind of rage at his own toughness; he was struggling then against the jerk 
on the manacle, the hands on him. 
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Then he was lying on his back beside the road, with water on his face and 
in his mouth, though he could not swallow. He couldn’t speak, trying to curse, 
cursing in no voice. Then he was in the car again, on the smooth street where 
children played in the big, shady yards in small bright garments, and men 
and women went home toward supper, to plates of food and cups of coffee in 
the long twilight of summer. | 

They had a doctor for him in his cell. When the doctor had gone he could 
smell supper cooking somewhere—ham and hot bread and coffee. He was 
lying on a cot; the last ray of copper sunlight slid through a narrow window, 
stippling the bars upon the wall above his head. His cell was near the com- 
mon room, where the minor prisoners lived, the ones who were in jail for 
minor offenses or for three meals a day; the stairway from below came up into 
that room. It was occupied for the time by a group of Negroes from the chain- 
gang that worked the streets, in jail for vagrancy or for selling a little whiskey 
or shooting craps for ten or fifteen cents. One of the Negroes was at the 
window above the street, yelling down to someone. The others talked among 
themselves, their voices rich and murmurous, mellow and singsong. Cotton 
rose and went to the door of his cell and held to the bars, looking at the 
Negroes. 

“Hit,” he said. His voice made no sound. He put his hand to his throat; he 
produced a dry croaking sound, at which the Negroes ceased talking and 
looked at him, their eyeballs rolling. “It was all right,” Cotton said, “until it 
started coming to pieces on me. I could ’a’ handled that dog.” He held his 
throat, his voice harsh, dry, and croaking. “But it started coming to pieces on 
mese 

“Who him?” one of the Negroes said. They whispered among themselves, 
watching him, their eyeballs white in the dusk. 

“It would ’a’ been all right,” Cotton said, “but it started coming to pieces . . .” 

“Hush up, white man,” one of the Negroes said. “Don’t you be telling us 
no truck like that.” 

“Hit would ’a’ been all right,” Cotton said, his voice harsh, whispering. 
Then it failed him again altogether. He held to the bars with. one hand, hold- 
ing his throat with the other, while the Negroes watched him, huddled, , their 
eyeballs white and sober. Then with one accord they turned and rushed 
across the room, toward the staircase; he heard slow steps and then he smelled 
food, and he clung to the bars, trying to see the stairs. “Are they going to 
feed them niggers before they feed a white man?” he said, smelling the coffee 
and the ham. 
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The Devil and Daniel Webster * 


Ir’s a story they tell in the border country, where Massachusetts joins Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 

Yes, Dan’l Webster’s dead—or, at least, they buried him. But every time 
there’s a thunderstorm around Marshfield, they say you can hear his rolling 
voice in the hollows of the sky. And they say that if you go to his grave and: 
speak loud and clear, “Dan’l Webster—Dan’l Webster!” the ground’ll begin 
to shiver and the trees begin to shake. And after a while you'll hear a deep 
voice saying, “Neighbor, how stands the Union?” Then you better answer 
the Union stands as she stood, rock-bottomed and copper-sheathed, one and 
indivisible, or he’s liable to rear right out of the ground. At least, that’s what 
I was told when I was a youngster. 

You see, for a while, he was the biggest man in the country. He never got 
to be President, but he was the biggest man. There were thousands that © 
trusted in him right next to God Almighty, and they told stories about him 
and all the things that belonged to him that were like the stories of patriarchs 
and such. They said, when he stood up to speak, stars and stripes came right 
out in the sky, and once he spoke against a river and made it sink into the 
ground. They said, when he walked the woods with his fishing rod, Killall, 
the trout would jump out of the streams right into his pockets, for they knew 
it was no use putting up a fight against him; and, when he argued a case, he 
could turn on the harps of the blessed and the shaking of the earth under- 
ground. That was the kind of man he was, and his big farm up at Marshfield 
was suitable to him. The chickens he raised were all white meat down through 
the drumsticks, the cows were tended like children, and the big ram he called - 
Goliath had horns with a curl like a morning-glory vine and could butt 
through an iron door. But Dan’l wasn’t one of your gentlemen farmers; he 
knew all the ways of the land, and he’d be up by candlelight to see that the 
chores got done. A man with a mouth like a mastif, a brow like a mountain 
and eyes like burning anthracite—that was Dan’l Webster in his prime. And 
the biggest case he argued never got written down in the books, for he argued 
it against the devil, nip and tuck and no holds barred. And this is the way I 
used to hear it told. 

* From Thirteen O’Clock, published by Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. Copyright 1936 and 1937 by 
Stephen Vincent Benét. 
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There was a man named Jabez Stone, lived at Cross Corners, New Hamp- 
shire. He wasn’t a bad man to start with, but he was an unlucky man. If he 
planted corn, he got borers; if he planted potatoes, he got blight. He had 
good-enough land, but it didn’t prosper him; he had a decent wife and chil- 
dren, but the more children he had, the less there was to feed them. If stones 
cropped up in his neighbor’s field, boulders boiled up in his; if he had a horse 
with the spavins, he’d trade it for one with the staggers and give something 
extra. There’s some folks bound to be like that, apparently. But one day - 
Jabez Stone got sick of the whole business. 

Hed been plowing that morning and he’d just broke the plowshare on a 
rock that he could have sworn hadn’t been there yesterday. And, as he stood 
looking at the plowshare, the off horse began to cough—that ropy kind of 
cough that means sickness and horse doctors. There were two children down 
with the measles, his wife was ailing, and he had a whitlow on his thumb. 
It was about the last straw for Jabez Stone. “I vow,” he said, and he looked 
around him kind of desperate—“I vow it’s enough to make a man want to sell 
his soul to the devil! And I would, too, for two cents!” irag 

Then he felt a kind of queerness come over him at having said what he’d 
said; though, naturally, being a New Hampshireman, he wouldn’t take it 
back. But, all the same, when it got to be evening and, as far as he could see, 
no notice had been taken, he felt relieved in his mind, for he was a religious 
man. But notice is always taken, sooner or later, just like the Good Book says. 
And, sure enough, next day, about suppertime, a soft-spoken, dark-dressed 
stranger drove up in a handsome buggy and asked for Jabez Stone. 

Well, Jabez told his family it was a lawyer, come to see him about a leg- 
acy. But he knew who it was. He didn’t like the looks of the stranger, nor 
the way he smiled with his teeth. They were white teeth, and plentiful— 
some say they were filed to a point, but I wouldn’t vouch for that. And he 
didn’t like it when the dog took one look at the stranger and ran away howl- 
ing, with his tail between his legs. But having passed his word, more or less, 
he stuck to it, and they went out behind the barn and made their bargain. 
Jabez Stone had to prick his finger to sign, and the stranger lent him a silver 
pin. The wound healed clean, but it left a little white scar. 


After that, all of a sudden, things began to pick up and prosper for Jabez 
Stone. His cows got fat and his horses sleek, his crops were the envy of the 
neighborhood, and lightning might strike all over the valley, but it wouldn’t 
strike his barn. Pretty soon, he was one of the prosperous people of the coun- 
try; they asked him to stand for selectman, and he stood for it; there began 
to be talk of running him for state senate. All in all, you might say the Stone 
family was as happy and contented as cats in a dairy. And so they were, except 
for Jabez Stone. 

He’d been contented enough, the first few years. It’s a great thing when 
bad luck turns; it drives most other things out of your head. True, every now 
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and then, especially in rainy weather, the little white scar on his finger would - 
give him a twinge. And once a year, punctual as clockwork, the stranger 
with the handsome buggy would come driving by. But the sixth year, the 
stranger lighted, and, after that, his peace was over for Jabez Stone. 

The stranger came up through the lower field, switching his boots with a 
cane—they were handsome black boots, but Jabez Stone never liked the look 
of them, particularly the toes. And, after he’d passed the time of day, he said, 
“Well, Mr. Stone, you’re a hummer! It’s a very pretty property you've got 
here, Mr Stone.” f 

“Well, some might favor it and others might not,” said Jabez Stone, for 
he was a New Hampshireman. 

“Oh, no need to decry your industry!” said the stranger, very easy, show- 
ing his teeth in a smile. “After all, we know what’s been done, and it’s been 
according to contract and specifications. So when—ahem—the mortgage falls 
due next year, you shouldn’t have any regrets.” 

“Speaking of that mortgage, mister,” said Jabez Stone, and he looked 
around for help to the earth and the sky, “I’m beginning to have one or two 
doubts about it.” 

“Doubts?” said the stranger, not quite so pleasantly. 

“Why, yes,” said Jabez Stone. “This being the U. S. A. and me always 
having been a religious man.” He cleared his throat and got bolder. “Yes, 
sir,” he said, “I’m beginning to have considerable doubts as to that mortgage 
holding in court.” 

“There’s courts and courts,” said the stranger, clicking his teeth. “Still, we 
might as well have a look at the original document.” And he hauled out a 
big black pocketbook, full of papers. “Sherwin, Slater, Stevens, Stone,” he 
muttered. “I, Jabez Stone, for a term of seven years— Oh, it’s quite in order, 
I think.” 

But Jabez Stone wasn’t listening, for he saw something else flutter out of 
the black pocketbook. It was something that looked like a moth, but it wasn’t 
a moth. And as Jabez Stone stared at it, it seemed to speak to him in a small 
sort of piping voice, terrible small and thin, but terrible human. 

“Neighbor Stone!” it squeaked. “Neighbor Stone! Help me! For God’s 
sake, help me!” 

But before Jabez Stone could stir hand or foot, the stranger whipped out a — 
big bandanna handkerchief, caught the creature in it, just like a butterfly, 
and started tying up the ends of the bandanna. 

“Sorry for the interruption,” he said. “As I was saying—” 

But Jabez Stone was shaking all over like a scared horse. 

“That’s Miser Stevens’s voice!” he said, in a croak. “And you've got him in 

your handkerchief!” 
= The stranger looked a little embarrassed. 

“Yes, I really should have transferred him to the collecting box,” he said 
with a simper, “but there were some rather unusual specimens there and I 
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didn’t want them crowded. Well; well, these little contretemps will occur.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by contertan,” said Jabez Stone, “but that 
was Miser Stevens’s voice! And he ain’t dead! You can’t tell me he is! He 
was just as spry and mean as a woodchuck, Tuesday!” 

“In the midst of life—” said the stranger, kind of pious. “Listen!” Then a 
bell began to toll in the valley and Jabez Stone listened, with the sweat run- 
ning down his face. For he knew it was tolled for Miser Stevens and that he 
was dead. 

“These long-standing accounts,” said the stranger with a sigh; “one really 
hates to close them. But business is business.” 

He still had the bandanna in his hand, and Jabez Stone felt sick as he saw 
the cloth struggle and flutter. 

“Are they all as small as that?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Small?” said the stranger. “Oh, I see what you mean. Why, they vary.” 
He measured Jabez Stone with his eyes, and his teeth showed. “Don’t worry, 
Mr. Stone,” he said. “You'll go with a very good grade. I wouldn’t trust you 
outside the collecting box. Now, a man like Dan’l Webster, of course—well, 
we'd have to build a special box for him, and even at that, I imagine the wing 
spread would astonish you. He’d certainly be a prize. I wish we could see our 
way clear to him. But, in your case, as I was saying—” 

“Put that handkerchief away!” said Jabez Stone, and he began to beg and 
to pray. But the best he could get at the end was a three years’ extension, with 
conditions. 

But till you make a bargain like that, you’ve got no idea of how fast four 
years can run. By the last months of those years, Jabez Stone’s known all over 
the state and there’s talk of running him for governor—and it’s dust and ashes 
in his mouth. For every day, when he gets up, he thinks, “There’s one more 
night gone,” and every night when he lies down, he thinks of the black pocket- 
book and the soul of Miser Stevens, and it makes him sick at heart. Till, 
finally, he can’t bear it any longer, and, in the last days of the last year, he 
hitches up his horse and drives off to see Dan’l Webster. For Dan’l was born 
in New Hampshire, only a few miles from Cross Corners, and it’s well known 
that he has a particular soft spot for old neighbors. 


It was early in the morning when he got to Marshfield, but Dan’] was up 
already, talking Latin to the farm hands and wrestling with the ram, Goliath, 
and trying out a new trotter and working up speeches to make against John 
C. Calhoun. But when he heard a New Hampshireman had come to see him, 
he dropped everything else he was doing, for that was Dan’l’s way. He gave 
Jabez Stone a breakfast that five men couldn’t eat, went into the living history 
of every man and woman in Cross Corners, and finally asked him how he 
could serve him. 

Jabez Stone allowed that it was a kind of mortgage case. 

“Well, I haven’t pleaded a mortgage case in a long time, and I don’t gen- 
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erally plead now, except before the Supreme Court,” said Dan’, “but if I can, 
Pll help you.” 

“Then I’ve got hope for the first time in ten years,” said Jabez Stone, and 
told him the details. 

Dan’l walked up and down as he listened, hands behind his back, now and 
then asking a question, now and then plunging his eyes at the floor, as if 
they’d bore through it like gimlets. When Jabez Stone had finished, Dan’ 
puffed out his cheeks and blew. Then he turned to Jabez Stone and a smile 
broke over his face like the sunrise over Monadnock. 

“You've certainly given yourself the devil’s own row to hoe, Neighbor 
Stone,” he said, “but I'll take your case.” 

“You'll take it?” said Jabez Stone, hardly daring to believe. 

“Yes,” said Dan’l Webster. “I’ve got about seventy-five other things to do 
and the Missouri Compromise to straighten out, but I’ll take your case. For 
if two New Hampshiremen aren’t a match for the devil, we might as well 
give the country back to the Indians.” 

Then he shook Jabez Stone by the hand and said, “Did you come down 
here in a hurry?” 

“Well, I admit I made time,” said Jabez Stone. 

“You'll go back faster,” said Dan’l Webster, and he told ’em to hitch up 
Constitution and Constellation to the carriage. They were matched grays with 
one white forefoot, and they stepped like greased lightning. 

Well, I won’t describe how excited and pleased the whole Stone family was 
to have the great Dan’l. Webster for a guest, when they finally got there. Jabez 
Stone had lost his hat on the way, blown off when they overtook a wind, but 
he didn’t take much account of that. But after supper he sent the family off 
to bed, for he had most particular business with Mr. Webster. Mrs. Stone 
wanted them to sit in the front parlor, but Dan’l Webster knew front parlors 
and said he preferred the kitchen. So it was there they sat, waiting for the 
stranger, with a jug on the table between them and a bright fire on the hearth 
—the stranger being scheduled to show up on the stroke of midnight, accord- 
ing to specification. 

Well, most men wouldn’t have asked for better company than Dan’l Web- 
ster and a jug. But with every tick of the clock Jabez Stone got sadder and 
sadder. His eyes roved round, and though he sampled the jug you could see 
he couldn’t taste it. Finally, on the stroke of 11:30 he reached over and grabbed 
Dan’l Webster by the arm. 

“Mr. Webster, Mr. Webster!” he said, and his voice was shaking with fear 
and a desperate courage. “For God’s sake, Mr. Webster, harness your horses 
and get away from this place while you can!” 

“You've brought me a long way, neighbor, to tell me you don’t like my 
company,” said Dan’l Webster, quite peaceable, pulling at the jug. 

“Miserable wretch that I am!” groaned Jabez Stone. “I’ve brought you a 
devilish way, and now I see my folly. Let him take me if he wills. I don’t 
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hanker after it, I must say, but I can stand it. But you’re the Union’s stay and 
New Hampshire’s pride! He mustn’t get you, Mr. Webster! He mustn’t get 
you!” 

Dan’l Webster looked at the distracted man, all gray and shaking in the 
firelight, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“I’m obliged to you, Neighbor Stone,” he said gently. “It’s kindly thought 
of. But there’s a jug on the table and a case in hand. And I never left a jug 
or a case half finished in my life.” And just at that moment there was a sharp 
rap on the door. 

“Ah,” said Dan’l Webster, very coolly, “I thought your clock was a trifle 
slow, Neighbor Stone.” He stepped to the door and opened it. “Come in!” 
he said. 

The stranger came in—very dark and tall he looked in the firelight. He 
was carrying a box under his arm—a black, japanned box with little air holes 
in the lid. At the sight of the box, Jabez Stone gave a low cry and shrank into 
a corner of the room. 

“Mr. Webster, I presume,” said the stranger, very polite, but with his eyes 
glowing like a fox’s deep in the woods. 

“Attorney of record for Jabez Stone,” said Dan’l Webster, but his eyes were 
glowing too. “Might I ask your name?” 

‘Tve gone by a good many,” said the stranger carelessly. “Perhaps Scratch 
will do for the evening. I’m often called that in these regions.” 

Then he sat down at the table and poured himself a drink from the jug. 
The liquor was cold in the jug, but it came steaming into the glass. 

“And now,” said the stranger, smiling and showing his teeth, “I shall call 
upon you, as a law-abiding citizen, to assist me in taking possession of my 
property.” 

Well, with that the argument began—and it went hot and heavy. At first, 
Jabez Stone had a flicker of hope, but when he saw Dan’l Webster being 
forced back at point after point, he just sat scrunched in his corner, with his 
eyes on that japanned box. For there wasn’t any doubt as to the deed or the 
signature—that was the worst of it. Dan’l Webster twisted and turned and 
thumped his fist on the table, but he couldn’t get away from that. He offered 
to compromise the case; the stranger wouldn’t hear of it. He pointed out the 
property had increased in value, and state senators ought to be worth more; 
the stranger stuck to the letter of the law. He was a great lawyer, Dan’l Web- 
ster, but we know who’s the King of Lawyers, as the Good Book tells us, and 
it seemed as if, for the first time, Dan’l Webster had met his match. 

Finally, the stranger yawned a little. “Your spirited efforts on behalf of 
your client do you credit, Mr. Webster,” he said, “but if you have no more 
arguments to adduce, I’m rather pressed for time—” and Jabez Stone shud- 
dered. s 

Dan’l Webster’s brow looked dark as a thundercloud. “Pressed or not, you 
shall not have this man!” he thundered. “Mr. Stone is an American citizen, 
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and no American citizen may be forced into the service of a foreign prince. 
We fought England for that in ’12 and we'll fight all hell for it again!” 

“Foreign?” said the stranger. “And who calls me a foreigner?” 

“Well, I never yet heard of the dev—of your claiming American citizen- 
ship,” said Dan’l Webster with surprise. _ 

“And who with better right?” said the stranger, with one of his terrible 
smiles. “When the first wrong was done to the first Indian, T was there. When 
the first slaver put out for the Congo, I stood on her deck. Am I not in your 
books and stories and beliefs, from the first settlements on? Am I not spoken 
of, still, in every church in New England? ’Tis true the North claims me for 
a Southerner, and the South for a Northerner, but I am neither. I am merely an 
honest American like yourself—and of the best descent—for, to tell the truth, 
Mr. Webster, though I don’t like to boast of it, my name is older in this 
country than yours!” 

“Aha!” said Dan’l Webster, with the veins standing out in his forehead. 
“Then I stand on the Constitution! I demand a trial for my client!” 

“The case is hardly one for an ordinary court,” said the stranger, his eyes 
flickering. “And, indeed, the lateness of the hour—” 

“Let it be any court you choose, so it is an American judge and an American 
jury!” said Dan’l Webster in his pride. “Let it be the quick or the dead; I'll 
abide the issue!” 

“You have said it,” said the stranger, and pointed his finger at the door. 
And with that, and all of a sudden, there was a rushing of wind outside and 
a noise of footsteps. They came, clear and distinct, through the night. And* 
yet, they were not like the footsteps of living men. 

“In God’s name, who comes by so late?” cried Jabez Stone, in an ague of 
fear. 

“The jury Mr. Webster demands,” said the stranger, sipping at his boiling 
glass. “You must pardon the rough appearance of one or two; they will have 
come a long way.” 


And with that the fire burned blue and the door blew open and twelve 
men entered, one by one. 

If Jabez Stone had been sick with terror before, he was blind with terror 
now. For there was Walter Butler, the loyalist, who spread fire and horror 
through the Mohawk Valley in the times of the Revolution; and there was 
Simon Girty, the renegade, who saw white men burned at the stake and 
whooped with the Indians to see them burn. His eyes were green, like a cata- 
mount’s, and the stains on his hunting shirt did not come from the blood of 
the deer. King Philip was there, wild and proud as he had been in life, with 
the great gash in his head that gave him his death wound, and cruel Governor 
Dale, who broke men on the wheel. There was Morton of Merry Mount, 
who so vexed the Plymouth Colony, with his flushed, loose, handsome face 
and his hate of the godly. There was Teach, the bloody pirate, with his black 
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beard curling on his breast. The Reverend John Smeet, with his strangler’s 
hands and his Geneva gown, walked as daintily as he had to the gallows. The 
red print of the rope was still around his neck, but he carried a perfumed 
handkerchief in one hand. One and all, they came into the room with the 
fires of hell still upon them, and the stranger named their names and their 
deeds as they came, till the tale of twelve was told. Yet the stranger had told 
the truth—they had all played a part in America. 

“Are you satisfied with the jury, Mr. Webster?” said the stranger mock- 
ingly, when they had taken their places. 

The sweat stood upon Dan’l Webster’s brow, but his voice was clear. 

“Quite satisfied,” he said. “Though I miss General Arnold from the com- 

any.” 
i “Benedict Arnold is engaged upon other business,” said the stranger, with 
a glower. “Ah, you asked for a justice, I believe.” 

He pointed his finger once more, and a tall man, soberly clad in Puritan 
garb, with the burning gaze of the fanatic, stalked into the room and took his 
judge’s place. 

“Justice Hathorne is a jurist of experience,” said the stranger. “He pre- 
sided at certain witch trials once held in Salem. There were others who 
repented of the business later, but not he.” 

“Repent of such notable wonders and undertakings?” said the stern old 
justice. “Nay, hang them—hang them all!” And he muttered to himself in a 
way that struck ice into the soul of Jabez Stone. 

* Then the trial began, and, as you might expect, it didn’t look anyways 
good for the defense. And Jabez Stone didn’t make much of a witness in his 
own behalf. He took one look at Simon Girty and screeched, and they had to 
put him back in his corner in a kind of swoon. 

It didn’t halt the trial, though; the trial went on, as trials do. Dan’l Web- 
ster had faced some hard juries and hanging judges in his time, but this was 
the hardest he’d ever faced, and he knew it. They sat there with a kind of 
glitter in their eyes, and the stranger’s smooth voice went on and on. Every 
time he’d raise an objection, it’d be “Objection sustained,” but whenever Dan’! 
objected, it’d be “Objection denied.” Well, you couldn’t expect fair play from 
a fellow like this Mr. Scratch. 

It got to Dan’l in the end, and he began to heat, like iron in the forge. 
When he got up to speak he was going to flay that stranger with every trick 
known to the law, and the judge and jury too. He didn’t care if it was con- 
tempt of court or what would happen to him for it. He didn’t care any more 
what happened to Jabez Stone. He just got madder and madder, thinking of 
what he’d say. And yet, curiously enough, the more he thought about it, the 
less he was able to arrange his speech in his mind. 

Till, finally, it was time for him to get up on his feet, and he did so, all 
ready to bust out with lightnings and denunciations. But before he started 
he looked over the judge and jury for a moment, such being his custom. And 
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he noticed the glitter in their eyes was twice as strong as before, and they all 
leaned forward. Like hounds just before they get the fox, they looked, and 
the blue mist of evil in the room thickened as he watched them. Then he saw 
what he’d been about to do, and he wiped his forehead, as a man might who’s 
just escaped falling into a pit in the dark. a Sh 

For it was him they’d come for, not only Jabez Stone. He read it in the 
glitter of their eyes and in the way the stranger hid his mouth with one hand. 
And if he fought them with their own weapons, he’d fall into their power; 
he knew that, though he couldn’t have told you how. It was his own anger 
and horror that burned in their eyes, and he’d have to wipe that out or the 
case was lost. He stood there for a moment, his black eyes burning like anthra- 
cite. And then he began to speak. 

He started off in a low voice, though you could: hear every word. They 
say he could call on the harps of the blessed when he chose. And this was 
just as simple and easy as a man could talk. But he didn’t start out by con- 
demning or reviling. He was talking about the things that make a country a 
country, and a man a man. 

And he began with the simple things that everybody's known and felt— 
the freshness of a fine morning when you’re young, and the taste of food 
when you’re hungry, and the new day that’s every day when you're a child. 
He took them up and he turned them in his hands. They were good things 
for any man. But without freedom, they sickened. And when he talked of 
those enslaved, and the sorrows of slavery, his voice got like a big bell. He 
talked of the early days of America and the men who had made those days. 
It wasn’t a spread-eagle speech, but he made you see it. He admitted all the 
wrong that had ever been done. But he showed how, out of the wrong and 
the right, the suffering and the starvations, something new had come. And 
everybody had played a part in it, even the traitors. 

Then he turned to Jabez Stone and showed him as he was—an ordinary 
man who’d had hard luck, and wanted to change it. And, because he’d wanted 
to change it, now he was going to be punished for all eternity. And yet there 
was good in Jabez Stone, and he showed that good. He was hard and mean, 
in some ways, but he was a man. There was sadness in being a man, but it 
was a proud thing too. And he showéd what the pride of it was till you 
couldn’t help feeling it. Yes, even in hell, if a man was a man, you’d know it. 
And he wasn’t pleading for any one person any more, though his voice rang 
like an organ. He was telling the story and the failures and the endless jour- 
ney of mankind. They got tricked and trapped and bamboozled, but it was a 
great journey. And no demon that was ever foaled could know the inward- 
ness of it—it took a man to do that. 


The fire began to die on the hearth and the wind before morning to blow. 
The light was getting gray in the room when Dan’l Webster finished. And his 
words came back at the end to New Hampshire ground, and the one spot of 
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land that each man loves and clings to. He painted a picture of that, and to 
each one of that jury he spoke of things long forgotten. For his voice could 
search the heart, and that was his gift and his strength. And to one, his voice 
was like the forest, and its secrecy, and to another like the sea and the storms 
of the sea; and one heard the cry of his lost nation in it, and another saw a little 
harmless scene he hadn’t remembered for years. But each saw something. And 
when Dan’l Webster finished he didn’t know whether or not he’d saved Jabez 
Stone. But he knew he’d done a miracle. For the glitter was gone from the 
eyes of judge and jury, and, for the moment, they were men again, and knew 
they were men. 

“The defense rests,” said Dan’l Webster, and stood there like a mountain. 
His ears were still ringing with his speech, and he didn’t hear anything else 
till he heard Judge Hathorne say, “The jury will retire to consider its verdict.” 

Walter Butler rose in his place and his face had a dark, gay pride on it. 

“The jury has considered its verdict,” he said, and looked the stranger full 
in the eye. “We find for the defendant, Jabez Stone.” 

With that, the smile left the stranger’s face, but Walter Butler did not flinch. 

“Perhaps ‘tis not strictly in accordance with the evidence,” he said, “but 
even the damned may salute the eloquence of Mr. Webster.” 

With that, the long crow of a rooster split the gray morning sky, and 
judge and jury were gone from the room like a puff of smoke and as if they 
had never been there. The stranger turned to Dan’l Webster, smiling wryly. 
“Major Butler was always a bold man,” he said. “I had not thought him quite 
so bold. Nevertheless, my congratulations, as between two gentlemen.” 

“Tl have that paper first, if you please,” said Dan’l Webster, and he took 
it and tore it into four pieces, It was queerly warm to the touch. “And now,” 
he said, “TIl have you!” and his hand came down like a bear trap on the 
stranger’s arm. For he knew that once you bested anybody like Mr. Scratch 
in fair fight, his power on you was gone. And he could see that Mr. Scratch 
knew it too. 

The stranger twisted and wriggled, but he couldn’t get out of that grip. 
“Come, come, Mr. Webster,” he said, smiling palely. “This sort of thing is 
ridic—ouch!—is ridiculous. If you’re worried about the costs of the case, 
naturally, I'd be glad to pay—” 

“And so you shall!” said Dan’l Webster, shaking him till his teeth rattled. 
“For you'll sit right down at that table and draw up a document, promising 
never to bother Jabez Stone nor his heirs or assigns nor any other New Hamp- 
shireman till doomsday! For any hades we want to raise in this state, we can 
raise ourselves, without assistance from strangers.” 

“Ouch!” said the stranger. “Ouch! Well, they never did run very big to 
the barrel, but—ouch!—I agree!” 

So he sat down and drew up the document. But Dan’l Webster kept his 
hand on his coat collar all the time. 
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“And, now, may I go?” said the stranger, quite humble, when Dan'I’d seen 
the document was in proper and legal form. 

“Go?” said Dan’l, giving him another shake. “I’m still trying to figure out 
what IIl do with you. For you've settled the costs of the case, but you haven’t 
settled with me. I think TIl take you back to Marshfield,” he said, kind of 
reflective. “I’ve got a ram there named Goliath that can butt through an iron 
door. I’d kind of like to turn you loose in his field and see what he’d do.” 

Well, with that the stranger began to beg and to plead. And he begged - 
and he pled so humble that finally Dan’l, who was naturally kindhearted, 
agreed to let him go. The stranger seemed terrible grateful for that and said, 
just to show they were friends, he'd tell Dan’l’s fortune before leaving. So 
Dan’l agreed to that, though he didn’t take much stock in fortune-tellers 
ordinarily. 

But, naturally the stranger was a little different. Well, he pried and he 
peered at the lines in Dan’l’s hands. And he told him one thing and another 
that was quite remarkable. But they were all in the past. 

“Yes, all that’s true, and it happened,” said Dan’l Webster. “But what’s to 
come in the future?” 

The stranger grinned, kind of happily, and shook his head. “The future’s 
not as you think it,” he said. “It’s dark. You have a great ambition, Mr. 
Webster.” . 

“T have,” said Dan’l firmly, for everybody knew he wanted to be President. 

“Tt seems almost within your grasp,” said the stranger, “but you will not 
attain it. Lesser men will be made President and you will be passed over.” 

“And, if I am, I'll still be Daniel Webster,” said Dan’l. “Say on.” 

“You have two strong sons,” said the stranger, shaking his head. “You look 
to found a line. But each will die in war and neither reach greatness.” 

“Live or die, they are still my sons,” said Dan’l Webster. “Say on.” 

“You have made great speeches,” said the stranger. “You will make more.” 

“Ah,” said Dan’l Webster. 

“But the last great speech you make will turn many of your own against 
you,” said the stranger. “They will call you Ichabod; they will call you by 
other names. Even in New England some will say you have turned your coat 
and sold your country, and their voices will be loud against you till you die.” 

“So it is an honest speech, it does not matter what men say,” said Dan’l 
Webster. Then he looked at the stranger and their glances locked. 

“One question,” he said. “I have fought for the Union all my life. Will I 
see that fight won against those who would tear it apart?” 

“Not while you live,” said the stranger, grimly, “but it will be won. And 
after you are dead, there are thousands who will fight for your cause, because 
of words that you spoke.” 

“Why, then, you long-barreled, slab-sided, lantern-jawed, fortune-telling 
note shaver!” said Dan’l Webster, with a great roar of laughter, “be off with 
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you to your own place before I put my mark on you! For, by the thirteen 
original colonies, I’d go to the Pit itself to save the Union!” 

And with that he drew back his foot for a kick that would have stunned 
a horse. It was only the tip of his shoe that caught the stranger, but he went 
flying out of the door with his collecting box under his arm. 

“And now,” said Dan’l Webster, seeing Jabez Stone beginning to rouse 
from his swoon, “let’s see what’s left in the jug, for it’s dry work talking all 
night. I hope there’s pie for breakfast, Neighbor Stone.” 

But they say that whenever the devil comes near Marshfield, even now, 
he gives it a wide berth. And he hasn’t been seen in the state of New Hamp- 
shire from that day to this. I’m not talking about Massachusetts or Vermont. 


HAL ELLSON 


The Rat Is a Mouse * 


Hym pulled his cap down over his eyes and shoved his hands deep in his 
jacket pockets. Looking from side to side, he stepped from the shadow of 
the doorway and walked close to the buildings. He was tensed, his muscles 
knotted to lumps in his legs and arms and jaw. He could tell from how the ` 
guys in the poolroom acted and how they looked at him that they knew. 
They were all too quiet. He knew that they knew even though no one had 
spoken. He hung around awhile in there and shot a game of pool, but he 
couldn’t hold the cue without trembling. He couldn’t keep his mind on the 
game. He knew they knew and were watching him when he leaned over 
the green felt under the light. When he finished the game, he said, “See 
you later!” and walked out slowly. 

As soon as he stepped out into the cool air of the late October night, and 
stood there in the doorway looking up and down and at the empty car across 
the street, he noticed how quiet it was. From under his cap he watched the 
car. His head was twisted so that he seemed to be looking down the street. 
Satisfied that no one was in there, his eyes moved from doorway to doorway 
up the block. He tightened suddenly as if a hand had grabbed his insides 
and knotted them. 

Near the corner Hymie saw the red eye of a butt in the doorway and the 
long vague length of a man in the shadow. He watched him. Behind him 
Hymie heard the clicking of the balls on the pool table and the talk, and 
now and then the laugh of one of the guys, and the low rumble of a bowling 
ball rolling up the alley and the contact and that ringing metallic sound of the 
pins as they went flying. In his mind he even saw the pins break from their 
triangle as the black ball crashed against them and split them. Then the 
sounds and the images faded. 

The man in the doorway flicked the cigarette away and Hymie saw it loop 
through the dark and the red sparks drop from it and die. The man moyed 
his head out further and Hymie saw that he was looking toward him. Across 
that distance they both stared at each other. Hymie held his breath. Time ~ 
swept past and yet neither of them moved. Little beads of sweat popped out- 
on Hymie’s forehead, and his hands moistened with sweat. Then a woman : 
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came from around the corner and walked down the block. The man in the 
doorway turned his head and stepped out of the doorway. They stood to- 
gether now as one and then they turned and went around the corner. Now 
there was only the block stretching away quiet and empty. Hymie’s chest 
sagged. He caught his breath, sucking it in. He felt all his muscles give. He 
felt the wet of his hands and his brow. Now the sounds of the billiard balls 
and the voices of the guys came back to him again. The black bowling balls 
rumbled up the alleys and smashed the pins. He felt weak and yet relieved. 
He was so deep within himself, he did not notice the man come up behind 
him. He jumped, startled. 

“What’s the matter?” McCarthy said, laughing. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

McCarthy lit a cigarette. His face glowed in bright yellow for a moment 
before he flicked the match away while still in flame. Then he exhaled and 
stretched and said, “I think PI hit the hay early. See you again, guy.” 

Hymie watched McCarthy go on down the street, heard his steps die out 
and his shadow vanish. Silence swept up the block again. 

Hymie stepped from the doorway. He knew he shouldn’t have done it, but 
now it was too late. What he had squealed for dwindled to nothing compared 
to what might happen to him. It was only because he wanted more money. 
Now as he walked along he wondered. Maybe they didn’t know. He was only 
kidding himself, The guy in the doorway wasn’t waiting for him. The guys 
in the poolroom didn’t act any different than on any other night. Suddenly 
he laughed in the quiet and heard the sound bound from the wall beside him 
as if it had substance. It was funny. He stopped trembling now and took a 
cigarette out and lit it. He slowed coming to the corner and sauntered around 
the turn with apparent calm, waiting. Nothing happened. The block was 
empty. He laughed again at his own fears. Then he lengthened his stride 
and walked on home. 

Coming to the doorway of the house where he boarded, he slowed again. 
He didn’t want to go in there now. The hallway was dark. A car turned the 
corner, swinging wide. That decided him. He moved toward the door quickly 
and went in and stood aside, pressed to the wall. Nothing happened. He 
faced the dark and the steps. Someone might be there. He waited, unde- 
cided. Then he opened the inner door slowly, cocked his head, and listened. 
The house was empty of sound. He looked behind him once more, then 
stepped into the hallway and moved to the first step and set his foot upon it 
softly and paused again and listened. He went up, moving through the void 
like a cat stepping across wet pavement. His wet palm gathered the dust 
on the banister as it slid over it. He wound around the curve at the head 
of the stairs. There was no light on the landing either. He cursed under his 
breath and moved forward to the back of the landing. He stood before his 
own door. As he went to put the key in, his left hand took the knob. The 
door moved. The knob was like a hot stone in his hand. There was no sound. 
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Someone could be in there. He released the knob and pushed the door back 
and heard the knob on the other side knock against the wall. 

The room was quiet again. His eyes, growing used to the dark, sorted out 
the bulk of familiar furniture. He saw the soft weak light coming in at the 
window lying in a patch on the floor. He moved across the carpet and clicked 
the switch quickly and spun around. No one was there. He saw his scared 
face in the mirror. He laughed and turned away from it and went back to the 
door, and locked it. Then he went to the window, coming from the side, and 
peered out at the empty street. He pulled down the shade. He stood in the 
middle of the room again and looked at himself in the mirror and ran his - 
fingers through his thinning black hair, looked into the depth of his eyes, 
and then turned away and went to the bed and fell across it, face down. 

He lay like that for a long time. His mind was blank. But then, slowly, 
not in words, but in pictures, it all came back to him as if a film of events were 
passing before his eyes. He turned over on his back and stared up at the 
ceiling. His hand slipped into his pocket and he took out a cigarette and lit 
it. He took a puff. Then he sat up on the edge of the bed and let the cigarette 
slip from between his two fingers to the rug. He stared at it a moment. Then 
he ground it out slowly with his heel. 

Hymie dropped his head and held it with his hands, crushing his throbbing 
temples. The film ran before his eyes again, and again he saw himself go 
through the deal. But no one had seen them together; no one knew. He got 
up and went to his desk and opened it and took the pack of bills out and ran | 
them through his hands like a pack of cards. Then he threw them down and 
went over to the bed again and looked across at them lying there on the desk. 
He began to figure. If he skipped and they didn’t know he had squealed, they 
surely would know then. If he stayed and was caught like a rat... But they 
didn’t know. But his skipping would give him away. He couldn’t go far. 
They'd follow him to another city and get him. They’d get him. The hours 
passed. No one came; nothing happened. He got up again. He felt better now. 
He had talked himself out of it. McGowan hadn’t come. He lit another ciga- 
rette and smoked it to his finger tips. He knew McGowan. With his temper 
he’d have gone into action long ago. He went to the mirror and combed his 
hair. Then he turned on the radio and sat down again with a racing sheet. 
He had to laugh. He had almost taken it on the lam and queered himself. 
He was safe. He knew it. Thinking it over, he wondered why he had become 
frightened. He knew he was slicker than McGowan and the gang. They were 
only tough guys, skells, gorillas. If they had half his brains. He laughed. He 
went to the closet and got a bottle and poured himself a drink. It shot through 
him, burning. It was just what he needed. It lifted him. The radio was play- 
ing a swing tune. He felt good now. He nodded his head and flicked the ash 
from his butt. He whistled to the music coming over the radio and po 
himself another drink of Jameson. _ 

The phone rang in the corner of the room. Hymie stopped whistling; his 
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lips were still pursed. All the thoughts he had gone through before came 
rushing back to him. He sat there. Something seemed to hold him in his seat 
and pressed him back. The phone rang again. Hymie crushed his butt out and 
stared at the phone now. Still he did not move. 

Outside a car drove up in front of the house and stopped. Hymie got up 
and went to the radio and turned it off and then went toward the window. 
Seeing his shadow against the shade, he stepped aside. He listened now. No 
one got out of the car below. The phone rang again. Hymie looked around 
the little square room. It seemed to him like a trap.'The phone rang insistently 
until his head turned to it. His eyes did not leave it. He could hear it ring 
in his head, too. He stared at it. Then he put his hand down upon it and 
gripped it. He took his hand away again. But it rang once more. He found 
himself again. He knew he had to play it the way he started. He picked up 
the phone and said, “Hello!” He could not recognize his own voice. 

A voice came over the wire. “That you, Hymie?” 

“Yeah,” he said. 

“This is Mac.” 

Hymie did not answer. 

“Someone squealed on that Tillson job, you know,” Mac said. “Two of 
the boys were nabbed.” 

“Yeah,” Hymie said weakly, but gripping the phone and beginning to 
sweat again. 

“We got him here.” 

“Who?” Hymie said, swallowing. 

“Joe Bananas.” 

“Bananas?” 

“Yeah. We got him over here now. We're going to take him to the play- 
ground and play beanbag with him. I sent the boys over for you. I’ll see you 
later.” McGowan hung up. 

Hymie put down the receiver slowly. “Bananas,” he said. “And it was me.” 

A horn blew outside. 

Hymie went to the window and pulled the shade aside. Downstairs he saw 
a white face in the car and a hand waving to him. He let go of the shade 
and turned around. It wasn’t Bananas that squealed. He could tell them that. 
Bananas looked like a rat but he’d never squeal. He could tell Mac that. 
Hymie thought of all the good things he could say for Bananas. The horn 
honked again. But if they let Bananas go, what then? If they didn’t do it to 
Bananas? Maybe they’d ... The horn honked again. ` 

Hymie walked across the room and then came back for his cap. As he re- 
crossed the room he glimpsed himself in the mirror, caught a flash of his eyes, 
and then he knew he wasn’t going to say anything for Bananas. He knew 
he wanted to live too much. He put his cap on and pulled the peak down. 
Then he snapped the light off and went down the stairs. 

Hymie came out of the doorway and crossed the sidewalk toward the car. 
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He suddenly went cold. They could be trapping him. In his eagerness to play 
innocent he had forgotten that. Now it was too late. He came to the side of 
the car and stopped. 

“Get in,” Willie Keech said. 

Hymie opened the door and got in and sat back with the others. He did 
not speak. Keech pulled out from the curb and they wént down the block 
and shot around the corner. Hymie tried to say something but his tongue 
was tied. The others in the car were silent. He began to wonder again. They 
were too quiet. He should have skipped instead of walking right into it. 
They had him now. He could feel himself beginning to tighten up inside 
again and start to sweat. He looked at their faces in the semidark of the 
big sedan. 

The big car cut into the curb before the poolroom and they all got out. 
Hymie held back at the curb. He stooped and tied his shoelace but no one 
stopped. He pulled the bow out after tying it the first time and watched them 
go in. There was no one else on the block. He turned his head and looked 
toward the corner. He wanted to run. Now the door had closed behind the 
last one of them. He looked down the block again. If they wanted him they 
wouldn’t have left him out there alone. It was his nerves getting him again. 
What would they leave him out there for if they wanted him? He got up 
and entered the poolroom and went by the tables and nodded here and there 
to some of the players, but all the while his eyes were on the door of the back 
office. He pulled his cap down a bit as he came to it so they wouldn’t see his 
eyes so easily. Then he stepped into the little office in the back. 

All of them turned their heads as Hymie entered. They stood about the 
room. McGowan sat on the edge of the desk, one cheek on and one cheek off; 
one leg hung in the air. 

“Hello, Mac!” Hymie' said. 

Mac nodded his head. 

Hymie looked in the corner of the room. Joe Bananas was trussed up in 
a chair and gagged. Hymie stared at him. It was quiet in the room. He 
swallowed. 

McGowan swung his leg off the desk and took a cigarette from a pack that 
was lying there and lit up. His back was turned to Hymie. As he moved away 
_ from the desk he noticed the yellow piece of paper and he picked it up and 
read it. No one spoke. He crumpled the paper up and dropped it in the basket. 
Then went over and poked Joe Bananas, and Joe lifted his head and 
looked up at him. “All right!” McGowan said, and he nodded to the guys. 

Hymie stepped to the desk and took one of the cigarettes and lit it. Mean- 
while a blanket was thrown over Joe Bananas and two of the gang picked 
him up. 

They went out with him through the back door. 

McGowan turned to Hymie and laughed. “We'll fix his wagon,” he said. 

Hymie smiled weakly, watching the two disappear in the back. 

Lá 
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“Come on,” McGowan said. 

Then they all moved out toward the back door. 

McGowan put the light out. They stepped into the alley and walked through 
- the dark. Hymie could feel Mac beside him, big, hulking Mac with the little 
pig eyes set in his fat, greasy face like two blue marbles. They walked out of 
the alley and onto the sidewalk. 

Hymie could see the obscure figure in the back of the car and Keech at the 
wheel, his white face turned toward them. The guys who had preceded them 
stepped aside at the curb. McGowan opened the back door and got in. The 
others waited. Hymie followed McGowan in. Two of the guys got in the back 
with them and two got in the front. Then they drove off down the dark street 
in the late melancholy quiet of the autumn night. 

No one spoke in the car. It sped along smoothly. Hymie’s knees were up 
high. His feet were on Joe Bananas who lay there on the floor. Hymie knew 
where they were going. He knew what it was all about. But Joe Bananas 
didn’t do it. Joe Bananas was a pretty good guy. Hymie wished he could take 
his feet off of him and put them somewhere, anywhere, but not on Joe. Then 
Hymie turned to McGowan and he saw him staring at him. They passed a 
light and he saw Mac’s little pig eyes for a moment and a flash of his white 
face. Hymie opened his mouth. He wanted to tell Mac that Joe didn’t do it 
but Mac’s face scared him. He turned away and then he knew that he shouldn’t 
have and he turned back and said, “Where are we going, Mac?” 

“Canarsie,” Mac said. 

They were quiet for a while. Hymie knew what was going to happen, yet 
he said, “What for?” It seemed that Mac was waiting for him to ask that 
question. 

“We're going to dump a rat,” Mac said. “He thought he could get away 
with it. He thought I didn’t know he ratted.” Mac laughed. “The rat is only 
a mouse. He thought I didn’t know. I was playing with him all the time... 
like a cat with a mouse.” 

Hymie laughed, too, but it was weak and forced. He was scared again. He 
saw a side of McGowan he had not noticed before. McGowan was playing a 
game. Hymie felt easier. He sat back crushed in as he was. Mac was smart, 
but he wasn’t smart enough. Little Hymie was just one step ahead of him. Mac 
was playing with the mouse but he had the wrong mouse. Hymie was really 
beginning to see how clever he was. Some of these days he'd be spitting orders 
at Mac and Mac would have to like it. 

Mac gloated. He turned fully around now as they passed through the 
darkened Brooklyn streets. “I gave him a rope and he hung himself,” Mac 
. said. “I watched him all the time like a little mouse and then I put my hand 
in the cage and grabbed him behind the ears.” 

_ Hymie nodded. “You’re pretty smart, Mac,” he said, “pretty smart,” all the 
while laughing to himself, thinking how much smarter he himself was. 

The big car sped on through the dark streets; they went through blocks 
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where there were trees. It was quieter here. Then they came to rough un- 
paved roads. Only here and there a house stood, and then the clamshell road 
stretched out before them and on both sides there was nothing but marsh. 

Hymie took a deep gulp of the salty air. Mac was laughing. “I let him think 
I didn’t know,” he said. “I bought him a drink. You should have seen his 
face. He thought he was fooling me.’ 

Hymie laughed with Mac and, to himself, he laughed at him. He was ‘ust 
a little trickier. Now he saw all the reasons why Mac thought it was Joe. 

Suddenly the car stopped. The two white headlights cut a path up the clean 
white road. All about them they could hear the rhythmic drumming of the 
frogs in the marsh. Keech cut the motor and the sound of the frogs swelled 
and rolled over them like a wave. 

“Put the lights out,” Mac said. His voice was edged with ice now. 

The lights went out. The white road all but disappeared. They waited, 
listening. 

“O. K.!” Mac said. 

The door opened. The two guys got out and Hymie and Mac followed. 
Then two more guys stepped out. Their feet crunched on the clamshells. The 
last two of the gang that had come from the car pulled out the blanketed body. 
It fell with a thud. They picked it up and carried it down from the road to 
the marsh. Keech turned around at the wheel. His face was a pale blur. The 
others went down to the marsh, too. 

Mac turned to Hymie. Hymie was beginning to tremble again. “You put 
him away, Hymie,” Mac said, calmly. 

“Me?” Hymie said. 

“Yeah, I had my fun with him. You give him the gift.” 

Hymie paled. “Why don’t you?” he said. 

“I just wanted to play the cat with the mouse with this rat. I just wanted 
to dangle him on a string.” Mac stared at Hymie. Then he turned and went 
down to the marsh too. Hymie followed him slowly; he felt the marsh grass 
give and spring beneath his feet. The others were shadows there. They stopped. 
Mac came up. Hymie followed him. He felt his knees buckling and a sicken- 
ing sensation in his stomach. He stopped for a moment and let go. Then he 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand and spat. 

“All right!” Mac said. 

Hymie heard the body drop and saw it there, a formless lump beneath the 
blanket. He came closer. 

“Go ahead,” Mac said. ; 

Hymie stood there; his thin lips quivered. He drew them back over his 
teeth and pressed them tight. He put his hand to his back pocket. Then 
he drew. 

No one moved. Hymie dropped his arm. No one aid anything. Then Mac 
stepped close to Hymie. Hymie saw his little eyes gleaming. Mac laughed in 
his face. Then Mac’s laughter died out, too. One of the guys stooped and 
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yanked the blanket away. Hymie looked down. It wasn’t a man. It wasn’t 
Joe Bananas at all. Mac’s face was close to Hymie’s now, so close Hymie 
could smell his breath. Mac laughed again. “I was only playing,” he said. “Like 
a cat with a mouse!” 

Hymie looked at the men of shadow around him. All about was the night 
and darkness and in the sky the pale crescent of the moon. Then the drum- 
ming of the frogs died out forever. 





SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Imlac’s Dissertation upon Poetry * 


“WHEREVER I went, I found that poetry was considered as the highest learn- 
ing, and regarded with a veneration somewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to the angelic nature. And yet it fills me with wonder, that, in 
almost all countries, the most ancient poets are considered as the best: whether 
it be that every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradually attained, 
and poetry is a gift conferred at once; or that the first poetry of every nation 
surprised them as a novelty, and retained the credit by consent, which it re- 
ceived by accident at first; or whether, as the province of poetry is to describe 
nature and passion, which are always the same, the first writers took posses- 
sion of the most striking objects for description, and the most probable occur- 
rences for fiction, and left nothing to those that followed them, but transcrip- 
tion of the same events, and new combinations of the same images—whatever 
be the reason, it is commonly observed that the early writers are in possession 
of nature, and their followers of art; that the first excel in strength and in- 
vention, and the latter in elegance and refinement. 

“I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious fraternity. I read all the 
poets of Persia and Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the volumes 
that are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon found that no man 
was ever great by imitation. My desire of excellence impelled me to transfer 
my attention to nature and to life. Nature was to be my subject, and men to 
be my auditors: I could never describe what I had not seen; I could not hope 
to move those with delight or terror, whose interests and opinions I did not 
understand. 

“Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw everything with a new purpose; my 
sphere of attention was suddenly magnified; no kind of knowledge was to be 
overlooked. I ranged mountains and deserts for images and resemblances, and 
pictured upon my mind every tree of the forest and flower of the valley. 
I observed with equal care the crags of the rock and the pinnacles of the 
palace. Sometimes I wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and sometimes 
watched the changes of the summer clouds. To a poet nothing can be useless. 
Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must be familiar to his im- 
agination: he must be conversant with all that is awfully vast or elegantly 
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little. The plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals of 
the earth, the meteors of the sky, must all concur to store his mind with in- 
exhaustible variety: for every idea is useful for the enforcement or decoration 
of moral or religious truth; and he who knows most, will have most power 
of diversifying his scenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote allusions 
and unexpected instruction. 

“All the appearances of nature I was therefore careful to study; and every 
country which I have surveyed has contributed something to my poetical 
powers.” 

“In so wide a survey,” said the prince, “you must surely have left much 
unobserved. I have lived, till now, within the circuit of these mountains, and 
yet cannot walk abroad without the sight of something which I had never 
beheld before, or never heeded.” 

“The business of a poet,” said Imlac, “is to examine, not the individual, but 
the species; to remark general properties and large appearances. He does not 
number the streaks of the tulip, or describe the different shades in the verdure 
of the forest: he is to exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and 
striking features, as recall the original to every mind; and must neglect the 
minuter discriminations, which one may have remarked, and another have 
neglected, for those characteristics which are alike obvious to vigilance and 
carelessness. 

“But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet: he must be 
acquainted likewise with all the modes of life. His character requires that he 
estimate the happiness and misery of every condition, observe the power of 
all the passions in all their combinations, and trace the changes of the human 
mind as they are modified by various institutions and accidental influences 
of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy to the despondence of 
decrepitude. He must divest himself of the prejudices of his age and coun- 
try; he must consider right and wrong in their abstracted and invariable state; 
he must disregard present laws and opinions, and rise to general and tran- 
scendental truths, which will always be the same. He must therefore content 
himself with the slow progress of his name, contemn the applause of his own 
time, and commit his claims to the justice of posterity. He must write as the 
interpreter of nature, and the legislator of mankind, and consider himself as 
presiding over the thoughts and manners of future generations; as a being 
superior to time and place. 

“His labor is not yet at an end; he must know many languages and many 
sciences; and, that his style may be worthy of his thoughts, must, by incessant 
practice, familiarize to himself every delicacy of speech and grace of harmony.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Burns * 


By is English poetry Burns in general belongs to the eighteenth century, and 
has little importance for us. 


Mark ruffan Violence, distain’d with crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 
While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The lifeblood equal sucks of Right and Wrong! 


Evidently this is not the real Burns, or his name and fame would have disap- 
peared long ago. Nor is Clarinda’s love-poet, Sylvander, the real Burns either. 
But he tells us himself: “These English songs gravel me to death. I have not 
the command of the language that I have of my native tongue. In fact, I think 
that my ideas are more barren in English than in Scotch. I have been at 
Duncan Gray to dress it in English, but all I can do is desperately stupid.” 
We English turn naturally, in Burns, to the poems in our own language, be- 
cause we can read them easily; but in those poems we have not the real Burns. 

The real Burns is of course in his Scotch poems. Let us boldly say that of 
much of this poetry, a poetry dealing perpetually with Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch manners, a Scotchman’s estimate is apt to be personal. 
A Scotchman is used to this world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and 
Scotch manners; he has a tenderness for it; he meets its poet halfway. In 
this tender mood he reads pieces like the Holy Fair or Halloween. But this 
world of Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is against a poet, 
not for him, when it is not a partial countryman who reads him; for in itself 
it is not a beautiful world, and no one can deny that it is of advantage to a 
poet to deal with a beautiful world. Burns’s world of Scotch drink, Scotch 
religion, and Scotch manners is often a harsh, a sordid, a repulsive world; 
even the world of his Cotter’s Saturday Night is not a beautiful world. No 
doubt a poet’s criticism of life may have such truth and power that it triumphs 
over its world and delights us. Burns may triumph over his world, often he 
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does triumph over his world, but let us observe how and where. Burns is the 
first case we have had where the bias of the personal estimate tends to mislead; 
let us look at him closely, he can bear it. 

Many of his admirers will tell us that we have Burns, convivial, genuine, 
delightful, here: 


Leeze me on drink! It gies us mair 
Than either school or college; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fou o knowledge. 
Be ’t whisky gill or penny wheep 
Or ony stronger portion, 
It never fails, on drinking deep, 
To kittle up our notion 
By night or day. 


There is a great deal of that sort of thing in Burns, and it is unsatisfactory, 
not because it is bacchanalian poetry, but because it has not that accent of 
sincerity which bacchanalian poetry, to do it justice, very often has. There is 
something in it of bravado, something which makes us feel that we have not 
the man speaking to us with his real voice; something, therefore, poetically 
unsound. 

With still more confidence will his admirers tell us that we have the genuine 
Burns, the great poet, when his strain asserts the independence, equality, 
dignity, of men, as in the famous song For a’ that and a’ that: 


A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Here they find his grand, genuine touches; and still more, when this puissant 
genius, who so often set morality at defiance, falls moralizing: 


The sacred lowe o° weel-placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 
Tho’ naething should divulge it. 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 
The hazard o’ concealing, 

But och! it hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 
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Or in a higher strain: 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone; 
Each spring its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


Or in a better strain yet, a strain, his admirers will say, unsurpassable: 


To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


There is criticism of life for you, the admirers of Burns will say to us; there 
is the application of ideas to life! There is, undoubtedly. The doctrine of 
the last-quoted lines coincides almost exactly with what was the aim and end, 
Xenophon tells us, of all the teaching of Socrates. And the application is a 
powerful one; made by a man of vigorous understanding, and (need I say?) 
a master of language. 

But for the supreme poetical success more is required than the powerful 
application of ideas to life; it must be an application under the conditions 
fixed by the laws of poetic truth and poetic beauty. Those laws fix as an es- 
sential condition, in the poet’s treatment of such matters as are here in ques- 
tion, high seriousness—the high seriousness which comes from absolute sin- 


cerity. The accent of high seriousness, born of absolute sincerity, is what gives 
to such verse as 


In la sua volontade è nostra pace... 


to such criticism of life as Dante’s, its power. Is this accent felt in the passages 
which I have been quoting from Burns? Surely not; surely, if our sense is 
quick, we must perceive that we have not in those passages a voice from the 
very inmost soul of the genuine Burns; he is not speaking to us from these 
depths, he is more or less preaching. And the compensation for admiring such 
passages less, from missing the perfect poetic accent in them, will be that we 
shall admire more the poetry where that accent is found. 
No; Burns, like Chaucer, comes short of the high seriousness of the great 
classics, and the virtue of matter and manner which goes with that high 
seriousness is wanting to his work. At moments he touched it in a profound 
and passionate melancholy, as in those four immortal lines taken by Byron 
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as a motto for The Bride of Abydos, but which have in them a depth of poetic 
quality such as resides in no verse of Byron’s own: 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been brokenhearted. 


But a whole poem of that quality Burns cannot make; the rest, in the Fare- 
well to Nancy, is verbiage. 

We arrive best at the real estimate of Burns, I think, by conceiving his work 
as having truth of matter and truth of manner, but not the accent or the 
poetic virtue of the highest masters. His genuine criticism of life, when the 
sheer poet in him speaks, is ironic; it is not— 


Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfill, 

Here firm I rest, they must be best 
Because they are Thy will! 


It is far rather: Whistle owre the lave o't! Yet we may say of him as of 
Chaucer, that of life and the world, as they come before him, his view is large, 
free, shrewd, benignant—truly poetic, therefore; and his manner of rendering 
what he sees is to match. But we must note, at the same time, his great dif- 
ference from Chaucer. The freedom of Chaucer is heightened, in Burns, by 
a fiery, reckless energy; the benignity of Chaucer deepens, in Burns, into an 
overwhelming sense of the pathos of things—of the pathos of human nature, 
the pathos, also, of non-human nature. Instead of the fluidity of Chaucer’s 
manner, the manner of Burns has spring, bounding swiftness. Burns is by far 
the greater force, though he has perhaps ‘less charm. The world of Chaucer 
is fairer, richer, more significant than that of Burns; but when the largeness 
and freedom of Burns get full sweep, as in Tam O’ Shanter, or still more 
in that puissant and splendid production, The Jolly Beggars, his world may 
be what it will, his poetic genius triumphs over it. In the world of The Jolly 
Beggars there is more than hideousness and squalor, there is bestiality; yet the 
piece is a superb poetic success. It has a breadth, truth, and power which make 
the famous scene in Auerbach’s Cellar, of Goethe’s Faust, seem artificial and 
tame beside it, and which are only matched by Shakespeare and Aristophanes. 

Here, where his largeness and freedom serve him so admirably, and also 
in those poems and songs where to shrewdness he adds infinite archness and 
wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, where his manner is flawless, and a 
perfect poetic whole is the result—in things like the address to the mouse 
whose home he had ruined, in things like Duncan Gray, Tam Glen, Whistle 
and I'll Come to You My Lad, Auld Lang Syne (this list might be made much 
longer)—here we have the genuine Burns, of whom the real estimate must be 
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high indeed. Not a classic, nor with the excellent spoudaiotes of the great 
classics, nor with a verse rising to a criticism of life and a virtue like theirs; 
but a poet with thorough truth of substance and an answering truth of style, 
giving us a poetry sound to the core. We all of us have a leaning toward the 
pathetic and may be inclined perhaps to prize Burns most for his touches - 
of piercing, sometimes almost intolerable pathos; for verse like— 


We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn 
From mornin’ sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin auld lang syne... 


where he is as lovely as he is sound. But perhaps it is by the perfection of 
soundness of his lighter and archer masterpieces that he is poetically most 
wholesome for us. For the votary misled by a personal estimate of Shelley, 
as so many of us have been, are, and will be—of that beautiful spirit building 
his many-colored haze of words and images 


Pinnacled dim in the intense inane— : 


no contact can be wholesomer than the contact with Burns at his archest and 
soundest. Side by side with the 


On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire, 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire... 


of Prometheus Unbound, how salutary, how very salutary, to place this from 
Tam Glen— 


My minnie does constantly deave me 
And bids me beware o’ young men; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me; 
But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen? 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


The Question of Style * 


In piscussine the value of particular books, I have heard people say—people 
who were timid about expressing their views of literature in the presence of 
literary men: “It may be bad from a literary point of view, but there are very 
good things in it.” Or: “I dare say the style is very bad, but really the book is 
very interesting and suggestive.” Or: “I’m not an expert, and so I never bother 
my head about good style. All I ask for is good matter. And when I have 
got it, critics may say what they like about the book.” And many other similar 
remarks, all showing that in the minds of the speakers there existed a notion 
that style is something supplementary to, and distinguishable from, matter; 
a sort of notion that a writer who wanted to be classical-had first to find and 
arrange his matter, and then dress it up elegantly in a costume of style, in 
order to please beings called literary critics. 

This is a misapprehension. Style cannot be distinguished from matter. When 
a writer conceives an idea he conceives it in a form of words. That form of 
words constitutes his style, and it is absolutely governed by the idea. The 
idea can only exist in words, and it can only exist in one form of words. You 
cannot say exactly the same thing in two different ways. Slightly alter the: 
expression, and you slightly alter the idea. Surely it is obvious that the ex- 
pression cannot be altered without altering the thing expressed! A writer, hav- 
ing conceived and expressed an idea, may, and probably will, “polish it up.” 
But what does he polish up? To say that he polishes up his style is merely to 
say that he is polishing up his idea, that he has discovered faults or imperfec- 
tions in his idea, and is perfecting it. An idea exists in proportion as it is ex- 
pressed; it exists when it is expressed, and not before. It expresses itself. A clear 
idea is expressed clearly, and a vague idea vaguely. You need but take your own 
case and your own speech. For just as science is the development of common 
sense, so is literature the development of common daily speech. The difference 
between science and common sense is simply one of degree; similarly with 
speech and literature. Well, when you “know what you think,” you succeed 
in saying what you think, in making yourself understood. When you “don’t 
know what to think,” your expressive tongue halts. And note how in daily life 
the characteristics of your style follow your mood; how tender it is when you 
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are tender, how violent when you are violent. You have said to yourself in 
moments of emotion: “If only I could write—,” etc. You were wrong. You 
ought to have said: “If only I could zhink—on this high plane.” 

When you have thought clearly you have never had any difficulty in saying 
what you thought, though you may occasionally have had some difficulty in 
keeping it to yourself. And when you cannot express yourself, depend upon it 
that you have nothing precise to express, and that what incommodes you is 
not the vain desire to express, but the vain desire to think more clearly. All this 
just to illustrate how style and matter are coexistent, and inseparable, and alike. 

You cannot have good matter with bad style. Examine the point more closely. 
A man wishes to convey a fine idea to you. He employs a form of words. That 
form of words is his style. Having read, you say: “Yes, this idea is fine.” The 
writer has therefore achieved his end. But in what imaginable circumstances 
can you say: “Yes, this idea is fine, but the style is not fine”? The sole medium 
of communication between you and the author has been the form of words. 
The fine idea has reached you. How? In the words, by the words. Hence the 
fineness must be in the words. You may say, superiorly: “He has expressed 
himself clumsily, but I can see what he means.” By what light? By something 
in the words, in the style. That something is fine. Moreover, if the style is 
clumsy, are you sure that you can see what he means? You cannot be quite 
sure. And, at any rate, you cannot see distinctly. The “matter” is what actually 
reaches you, and it must necessarily be affected by the style. 

Still further to comprehend what style is, let me ask you to think of a writ- 
er’s style exactly as you would of the gestures and manners of an acquaintance. 
You know the man whose demeanor is “always calm,” but whose passions are 
strong. How do you know that his passions are strong? Because he “gives them 
away” by some small, but important, part of his demeanor, such as the twitch- 
ing of a lip or the whitening of the knuckles caused by clenching the hand. In 
other words, his demeanor, fundamentally, is not calm. You know the man 
who is always “smoothly polite and agreeable,” but who affects you unpleas- 
antly. Why does he affect you unpleasantly? Because he is tedious, and there- 
fore disagreeable, and because his politeness is not real politeness. You know 
the man who is awkward, shy, clumsy, but who, nevertheless, impresses you 
with a sense of dignity and force. Why? Because mingled with that awkward- 
ness and so forth is dignity. You know the blunt, rough fellow whom you 
instinctively guess to be affectionate—because there is “something in his tone” 
or “something in his eyes.” In every instance the demeanor, while perhaps 
seeming to be contrary to the character, is really in accord with it. The de- 
meanor never contradicts the character. It is one part of the character that con- 
tradicts another part of the character. For, after all, the blunt man is blunt, 
and the awkward man is awkward, and these characters are defects. The de- 
meanor merely expresses them. The two men would be better if, while con- 
serving their good qualities, they had the superficial attributes of smoothness 
and agrecableness possessed by the gentleman who is unpleasant to you. And 
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as regards this latter, it is not his superficial attributes which are unpleasant 
to you, but his other qualities. In the end the character is shown in the de- 
meanor; and the demeanor is a consequence of the character and resembles the 
character. So with style and matter. You may argue that the blunt, rough man’s 
demeanor is unfair to his tenderness. I do not think so. For his churlishness is 
really very trying and painful, even to the man’s wife, though a moment's ten- 
derness will make her and you forget it. The man really is churlish, and much - 
more often than he is tender. His demeanor is merely just to his character. So, 
when a writer annoys you for ten pages and then enchants you for ten lines, 
you must not explode against his style. You must not say that his style won’t 
let his matter “come out.” You must remember the churlish, tender man. The 
more you reflect, the more clearly you will see that faults and excellences of 
style are faults and excellences of matter itself. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this neglected truth is Thomas Car- 
lyle. How often has it been said that Carlyle’s matter is marred by the harsh- 
ness and the eccentricities of his style? But Carlyle’s matter is harsh and eccen- 
tric to precisely the same degree as his style is harsh and eccentric. Carlyle was 
harsh and eccentric. His behavior was frequently ridiculous, if it were not 
abominable. His judgments were often extremely bizarre. When you read one 
of Carlyle’s fierce diatribes, you say to yourself: “This is splendid. The man’s 
enthusiasm for justice and truth is glorious.” But you also say: “He is a little 
unjust and a little untruthful. He goes too far. He lashes too hard.” These 
things are not the style; they are the matter. And when, as in his greatest mo- 
ments, he is emotional and restrained at once, you say: “This is the real Car- 
lyle.” Kindly notice how perfect the style has become! No harshness or eccen- 
tricities now! And if that particular matter is the “real” Carlyle, then that 
particular style is Carlyle’s “real” style. But when you say “real” you would 
more properly say “best.” “This is the best Carlyle.” If Carlyle had always 
been at his best he would have counted among the supreme geniuses of the 
world. But he was a mixture. His style is the expression of mixture. The faults 
are only in the style because they are in the matter. 

You will find that, in classical literature, the style always follows the mood 
of the matter. Thus, Charles Lamb’s essay on Dream Children begins quite 
simply, in a calm, narrative manner, enlivened by a certain quippishness con- 
cerning the children. The style is grave when great-grandmother Field is the 
subject, and when the author passes to a rather elaborate impression of the 
picturesque old mansion it becomes as it were consciously beautiful. This 
beauty is intensified in the description of the still more beautiful garden, But ` 
the real dividing point of the essay occurs when Lamb approaches his elder 
brother. He unmistakably marks the point with the phrase: “Then, in some- 
what more heightened tone, I told how,” etc. Henceforward the style increases 
in fervor and in solemnity until the culmination of the essay is reached: “And 
while I stood gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to my view, re- 
ceding and still receding till nothing at last but two mournful features were 
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seen in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely impressed 
upon me the effects of speech. ...” Throughout, the style is governed by the 
matter. “Well,” you say, “of course it is. It couldn’t be otherwise. If it were 
otherwise it would be ridiculous. A man who made love as though he were 
preaching a’ sermon, or a man who preached a sermon as though he were 
teasing schoolboys, or a man who described a death as though he were de- - 
scribing a practical joke, must necessarily be either an ass or a lunatic.” Just 
so. You have put it in a nutshell. You have disposed of the problem of style 
so far as it can be disposed of. 

But what do those people mean who say: “I read such and such an author 
for the beauty of his style alone”? Personally, I do not clearly know what they 
mean (and I have never been able to get them to explain), unless they mean 
that they read for the beauty of sound alone. When you read a book there are 
only three things of which you may be conscious: (1) the significance of the 
words, which is inseparably bound up with the thought; (2) the look of the 
printed words on the page—I do not suppose that anybody reads any author 
for the visual beauty of the words on the page; (3) the sound of the words, 
either actually uttered or imagined by the brain to be uttered. Now it is in- 
dubitable that words differ in beauty of sound. To my mind one of the most 
beautiful words in the English language is “pavement.” Enunciate it, study its 
sound, and see what you think. It is also indubitable that certain combinations 
of words have a more beautiful sound than certain other combinations. Thus 
Tennyson held that the most beautiful line he ever wrote was: “The mellow 
ousel fluting in the elm.” Perhaps, as sound, it was. Assuredly it makes a 
beautiful succession of sounds, and recalls the bird-sounds which it is intended 
to describe. But does it live in the memory as one of the rare great Tenny- 
sonian lines? It does not. It has charm, but the charm is merely curious or 
pretty. A whole poem composed of lines with no better recommendation than 
that line has would remain merely curious or pretty. It would not perma- . 
nently interest. It would be as insipid as a pretty woman who had nothing 
behind her prettiness. It would not live. One may remark in this connection 
how the merely verbal felicities of Tennyson have lost our esteem. Who will 
now proclaim the Idylls of the King as a masterpiece? Of the thousands of 
lines written by him which please the ear, only those survive of which the mat- 
ter is charged with emotion. No! As regards the man who professes to read an 
author “for his style alone,” I am inclined to think either that he will soon get 
sick of that author, or that he is deceiving himself and means the author’s 
general temperament—not the author’s verbal style, but a peculiar quality 
which runs through all the matter written by the author, just as one may like 
a man for something which is always coming out of him, which one cannot 
define, and which is of the very essence of the man. 

In judging the style of an author, you must employ the same canons as you 
use in judging men. If you do this you will not be tempted to attach impor- 
tance to trifles that are negligible. There can be no lasting friendship without 
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respect. If an author’s style is such that you cannot respect it, then you may be 
sure that, despite any present pleasure which you may obtain from that au- 
thor, there is something wrong with his matter, and that the pleasure will 
soon cloy. You must examine your sentiments toward an author. If when you 
have read an author you are pleased, without being conscious of aught but 
his mellifluousness, just conceive what your feelings would be after spending 
a month’s holiday with a merely mellifluous man. If an author’s style has . 
pleased you, but done nothing except make you giggle, then reflect upon the 
ultimate tediousness of the man who can do nothing but jest. On the other 
hand, if you are impressed by what an author has said to you, but are aware 
of verbal clumsinesses in his work, you need worry about his “bad style” 
exactly as much and exactly as little as you would worry about the manners 
of a kindhearted, keen-brained friend who was dangerous to carpets with a 
teacup in his hand. The friend’s antics in a drawing room are somewhat re- 
grettable, but you would not say of him that his manners were bad. Again, if 
an author’s style dazzles you instantly and blinds you to everything except its 
brilliant self, ask your soul, before you begin to admire his matter, what would 
be your final opinion of a man who at the first meeting fired his personality 
into you like a broadside. Reflect that, as a rule, the people whom you have 
come to esteem communicated themselves to you gradually, that they did not 
begin the entertainment with fireworks. In short, look at literature as you 
would look at life, and you cannot fail to perceive that, essentially, the style 
is the man. Decidedly you will never assert that you care nothing for style, 
that your enjoyment of an author’s matter is unaffected by his style. And you 
will never assert, either, that style alone suffices for you. 

If you are undecided upon a question of style, whether leaning to the fav- 
orable or to the unfavorable, the most prudent course is to forget that literary 
style exists. For, indeed, as style is understood by most people who have not 
analyzed their impressions under the influence of literature, there is no such 
thing as literary style. You cannot divide literature into two elements and say: 
This is the matter and that style. Further, the significance and the worth of 
literature are to be comprehended and assessed in the same way as the sig- 
nificance and the worth of any other phenomenon: by the exercise of common 
sense. Common sense will tell you that nobody, not even a genius, can be si- 
multaneously vulgar and distinguished, or beautiful and ugly, or precise and 
vague, or tender and harsh. And common sense will therefore tell you that to 
try to set up vital contradictions between matter and style is absurd. When 
there is a superficial contradiction, one of the two mutually contradicting qual- 
ities is of far less importance than the other. If you refer literature to the stand- 
ards of life, common sense will at once decide which quality should count 
heaviest in your esteem. You will be in no. danger of weighing a mere mala- 
droitness of manner against a fine trait of character, or of letting a graceful 
deportment blind you to a fundamental vacuity. When in doubt, ignore style, 
and think of the matter as you would think of an individual. 


H. W. FOWLER 


Two Notes on Diction * 


LONG VARIANTS 


“THE BETTER the writer, the shorter his words,” would be a statement needing 
many exceptions for individual persons and particular subjects; but for all 
that it would, and especially about English writers, be broadly true. Those 
who run to long words are mainly the unskillful and tasteless; they confuse 
pomposity with dignity, flaccidity with ease, and bulk with force; see Love 
or THE Lonc Worb. A special form of long word is now to be illustrated; 
when a word for the notion wanted exists, some people (1) forget or do not 
know that word, and make up another from the same stem with an extra 
suffix or two; or (2) are not satisfied with a mere current word, and resolve 
to decorate it, also with an extra suffix; or (3) have heard used a longer form 
that resembles it, and are not aware that this other form is appropriated to 
another sense. Cases of 1 and 2 are often indistinguishable; the motive differs, 
but the result is the same; and they will here be mixed together, those of 3 
being kept apart. . 

r and 2. Needless lengthenings of established words due to oversight or 
caprice: administrate (administer); assertative (assertive) ; contumacity (con- 
tumacy); cultivatable (cultivable); dampen (damp, v.); dubiety (doubt); 
epistolatory (epistolary) ; experimentalize (experiment, v.) ; extemporaneously 
(ex tempore); filtrate (filter, v.); fluviatile (fluvial); perfection, v. (perfect, 
v.); preventative (preventive); quieten (quiet, v.); wastage (waste). 


Examples of 1 and 2. 


The capability of the Germans to administrate districts with a mixed popula- 
tion. -Still speaking in a very loud assertative voice, he declared that... / 
Malle. St. Pierre’s affected interference provoked contumacity. / If you add to 
the cultivatable lands of the immediate Rhine valley those of .../ His ex- 
treme sensitiveness to all the suggestions which dampen enthusiasm .../ 
Lord Lansdowne has done the Liberal Party a good turn by putting Tariff Re- 
form to the front; about this there can be no dubiety. / Cowper's letters ... 
the best example of the epistolatory art our language possesses. / A few old 

*From A Dictionary of Modern English Usage (1926) by H. W. Fowler. Reprinted by per- . 
mission of The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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masters that have been experimentalized on. / M. Delcassé, speaking extem- 
poraneously but with notes, said ... / A Christianity filtrated of all its sectional 
dogmas. / The mud ...is evidently fluviatile and not diluvian. / The inner, 
religiously moral perfectioning of indviduals. / Jamaica ginger, which is a very 
good preventative of sea-sickness. / Whether that can be attributed to genuine 
American support or to a quietening down of the speculative position is a mat- 
ter of some doubt. / If we add to this number another 10,000 for normal wast- 
age, we shall probably be fairly near the mark. 

3. Wrong use of longer forms due to confusion: advancement (advance); 
alternative (alternate); correctitude (correctness); creditable (credible); de- 
finitive (definite) ; distinctive (distinct) ; estimation (estimate) ; excepting (ex- 
cept); intensive (intense); partially (partly); prudential (prudent); reveren- 
tial (reverent); transcendental (trancendent). The differences of meaning 
between the longer and shorter words are not here discussed, but will be found, 
unless too familiar to need mention, under the words in their dictionary place. 


Examples of 3 


It was only by advancement of money to the tenant farmers that the calamity 
could be ended. / When the army ts not fully organized, when it is in process 
of alternative disintegration and rally, the problems are insoluble. / Baron —— 
believes himself to be the oldest living Alsatian; and there is small reason to 
doubt the correctitude of his belief. / It is creditably stated that the length of 
line dug and wired in the time is near a record. / But warning and suggestion 
are more in evidence than definitive guidance. / Trade relations of an ordinary 
kind are quite distinctive from those having annexation as their aim. / Since 
November 11 the Allies have been able to form a precise estimation of Ger- 
many’s real intentions. / The sojourn of belligerent ships in French waters 
has never been limited excepting by certain clearly defined rules. / The cov- 
ered flowers being less intensively colored than the others. / The two feet, 
branching out into ten toes, are partially of iron and partially of clay. / It is 
often a very easy thing to act prudentially, but alas! too often only after we . 
have toiled to our prudence through a forest of delusions. / Their behavior in 
church was anything but reverential. / The matter is of transcendental impor- 
tance, especially in the present disastrous state of the world. 

It only remains to say that nothing in this article must be taken to counte- 
nance the shortening of such words as pacifist and quantitative. Examples of 
pacifist are needless; but it is worth while to record quantitive and authoritive; 
and see Inrerpre(TA) TIVE. It is as if the quantitive theory of naval strategy held 
the field. / Her finely finished authoritive performance was of great value. 


LOVE OF THE LONG WORD 


It Neen hardly be said that shortness is a merit in words; there are often rea- 
sons why shortness is not possible; much less often there are occasions when 
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length, not shortness, is desirable; but it is a general truth that the short words 
are not only handier to use, but more powerful in effect; extra syllables reduce, 
not increase, vigor. This is particularly so in English, where the native words 
are short, and the long words are foreign. I open Paradise Lost and The Idylls 
of the King, and at each first opening there face me: “Know ye not, then,” said , 
Satan, fill’d with scorn; “Know ye not me? ye knew me once no mate For you, . 
there sitting where ye durst not soar.” / And in those days she made a little 
song And call’d her song “The Song of Love and Death,” And sang tt; sweetly 
could she make and sing. Fifty-six words, of which fifty-two are monosyllables. 
Slightly selected passages, indeed, but such as occur on nearly every page; and 
these are not exercises in one-syllable words for teaching children to read; 
they are the natural as well as the best ways of saying what was to be said. Nor 
is it in verse only that good English runs to monosyllables; I open a new reli- 
gious book, and find at once this passage about the Kingdom of Heaven: His 
effort was, not to tell mankind about it, but to show it to them; and He said 
‘that those who saw it would be convinced, not by Him, but by it. “To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth. Everyone that is of the truth heareth my voice.” There for once 
he spoke in general and abstract terms. Those who are of the truth, those who 
seek truth for its own sake, will listen to Him and know that what he says 
is true. Twelve words that are not monosyllables in 101 words; and there is 
no taint whatever of affected simplicity in it. Good English does consist in 
the main of short words, There are many good reasons, however, against any 
attempt to avoid, because it is a polysyllable, the word that will give our mean- 
ing best; what is here deprecated is the tendency among the ignorant to choose, 
because it is a polysyllable, the word that gives their meaning no better or even 
worse. In the article Lone Vartants, examples are given-of long forms chosen 
in place of shorter ones of the same word or stem. Attention is here confined to 
. gertain words frequently used where unrelated shorter ones would be better; 
they are doubtless chosen primarily not for their length, but because they are 
in vogue; but their vogue is in turn due to the pompous effect conferred by 
length. They are: mentality, meticulous, percentage, proportion, proposition, 
protagonist; there are many similar words, under which bare references to this 
article may be made; but these will serve as types. A quotation or two will be 
given under each, and a fitter word offered. 
Mentality: A twenty-foot putt by Herreshoff at the twenty-fourth hole did 
not help Hilton’s golfing mentality (nerve). / As regards the present treat- 
_ment of prisoners, although there has doubtless been an improvement in some 
x fof the German camps, the general mentality towards prisoners is ingrained 
_ ®(mood). / No one has so wide a knowledge of Afghan politics and of the 
mentality of the Pathan (mind). 
Meticulous: These meticulous calculations of votes which have not yet been 
given rather disgust us (exact). / Owing to a meticulous regard for the spirit 
of the party truce, their views have not been adequately voiced by their leaders 
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(strict). / Most of the British and American proposals have been too vague and 
sentimental on the one hand and too elaborate and meticulous on the other 
(detailed). 

Percentage: Our tax revenue is now fully one hundred and sixty millions 
sterling, and the Single Land Tax would not yield more than a percentage of 
this (part). 

Proportion: The greater proportion of these old hands have by this time al- 
ready dropped out (part). 

Proposition: F. Ouimet, who played so brilliantly yesterday, was the propo- 
sition the holder had to face (opponent). / The agriculturist asks that “corn- 
growing shall become a paying proposition” (job). / The future of the taxi- 
meter-cab proposition in the Metropolis presents a very interesting problem 
(trade). 

Protagonist: The two great Western Powers who have acted as protagonists 
among the Allies in this war (leaders). / But most of the protagonists of this 
demand have since shifted their ground (champions). 

A few lines of the long-word style we know so well are added: Vigorous 
condemnation is passed on the foreign policy of the Prime Minister, “whose 
temperamental inaptitude for diplomacy and preoccupation with domestic 
issues have rendered his participation in external negotiations gravely detri- 
mental to the public welfare.” Vigorous indeed; a charging hippopotamus 
hardly more so. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


The Novels of Thomas Hardy * 


Wuen we say that the death of Thomas Hardy leaves English fiction without 
a leader, we mean that there is no other writer whose supremacy would be 
generally accepted, none to whom it seems so fitting and natural to pay hom- 
age. Nobody of course claimed it less. The unworldly and simple old man 
would have been painfully embarrassed by the rhetoric that flourishes on such 
occasions as this. Yet it is no less than the truth to say that while he lived there 
was one novelist at all events who made the art of fiction seem an honorable 
calling; while Hardy lived there was no excuse for thinking meanly of the 
art he practiced. Nor was this solely the result of his peculiar genius. Some- 
thing of it sprang from his character in its modesty and integrity, from his life, 
lived simply down in Dorsetshire without self-seeking or self-advertisement. 
For both reasons, because of his genius and because of the dignity with which 
his gift was used, it was impossible not to honor him as an artist and to feel 
respect and affection for the man. But it is of the work that we must speak, of 
the novels that were written so long ago that they seem as detached from the 
fiction of the moment as Hardy himself was remote from the stir of the present 
and its littleness. 

We have to go back more than a generation if we are to trace the career of 
Hardy as a novelist. In the year 1871 he was a man of thirty-one; he had writ- 
ten a novel, Desperate Remedies, but he was by no means an assured crafts- 
man. He “was feeling his way to a method,” he said himself; as if he were 
conscious that he possessed all sorts of gifts, yet did not know their nature, or 
how to use them to advantage. To read that first novel is to share in the per- 
plexity of its author. The imagination of the writer is powerful and sardonic; 
he is book-learned in a homemade way; he can create characters but he cannot 
control them; he is obviously hampered by the difficulties of his technique and, 
what is more singular, he is driven by some sense that human beings are the 
sport of forces outside themselves, to make use of an extreme and even melo- 
dramatic use of coincidence. He is already possessed of the conviction that a 
novel is not a toy, nor an argument; it is a means of giving truthful if harsh 
and violent impressions of the lives of men and women. But perhaps the most 

*From The Second Common Reader by Virginia Woolf, copyright 1932 by Teco Drage 
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remarkable quality in the book is the sound that echoes and booms through its 
pages of a waterfall. It is the first manifestation of the power that was to as- 
sume such vast proportions in the later books. He already proves himself a 
minute and skilled observer of nature; the rain, he knows, falls differently as it 
falls upon roots or arable; he knows that the wind sounds differently as it 
passes through the branches of different trees. But he is aware in a larger sense 
of Nature:as a force; he feels in it a spirit that can sympathize or mock or 
remain the indifferent spectator of human fortunes. Already that sense was 
his; and the crude story of Miss Aldclyffe and Cytherea is memorable because 
it is watched by the eyes of the gods, and worked out in the presence of Nature. 

That he was a poet should have been obvious; that he was a novelist might 
still have been held uncertain. But the year after, when Under the Greenwood 
Tree appeared, it was clear that much of the effort of “feeling for a method” 
had been overcome. Something of the stubborn originality of the earlier book 
was lost. The second is accomplished, charming, idyllic compared with the 
first. The writer, it seems, may well develop into one of our English landscape 
painters, whose pictures are all of cottage gardens and old peasant women, who 
lingers to collect and preserve from oblivion the old-fashioned ways and words 
which are rapidly falling into disuse. And yet what kindly lover of antiquity, 
what naturalist with a microscope in his pocket, what scholar solicitous for 
the changing shapes of language, ever heard the cry of a small bird killed in the 
next wood by an owl with such intensity? The cry “passed into the silence 
without mingling with it.” Again we hear, very far away, like the sound of a 
gun out at sea on a calm summer’s morning, a strange and ominous echo. But 
as we read these early books there is a sense of waste. There is a feeling that 
Hardy’s genius was obstinate and perverse; first one gift would have its way 
with him and then another. They would not consent to run together easily in 
harness. Such indeed was likely to be the fate of a writer who was at once poet 
and realist, a faithful son of field and down, yet tormented by the doubts and 
despondencies bred of book-learning; a lover of old ways and plain country- 
men, yet doomed to see the faith and flesh of his forefathers turn into thin and 
spectral transparencies before his eyes. 

To this contradiction Nature had added another element likely to disorder a 
symmetrical development. Some writers are born conscious of everything; 
others are unconscious of many things. Some, like Henry James and Flaubert, 
are able not merely to make the best use of the spoil their gifts bring in, but 
control their genius in the act of creation; they are aware of all the possibilities 
of every situation, and are never taken by surprise. The unconscious writers, 
on the other hand, like Dickens and Scott, seem suddenly and without their 
own consent to be lifted up and swept onward. The wave sinks and they can- 
not say what has happened or why. Among them—it is the source of his 
strength and of his weakness—we must place Hardy. His own word, “mo- 
ments of vision,” exactly describes those passages of astonishing beauty and 
force which are to be found in every book that he wrote, With a sudden quick- 
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ening power which we cannot foretell, nor he, it seems, control, a single scene 
breaks off from the rest. We see, as if it existed alone and for all time, the 
wagon with Fanny’s dead body inside traveling along the road under the drip- 
ping trees; we see the bloated sheep struggling among the clover; we see Troy 
flashing his sword round Bathsheba where she stands motionless, cutting the — 
lock off her head and spitting the caterpillar on her breast. Vivid to the eye, 
but not to the eye alone, for every sense participates, such scenes dawn upon us 
and their splendor remains. But the power goes as it comes. The moment of 
vision is succeeded by long stretches of plain daylight, nor can we believe that 
any craft or skill could have caught the wild power and turned it to a better 
use. The novels therefore are full of inequalities; they are lumpish and dull 
and inexpressive; but they are never arid; there is always about them a little 
blur of unconsciousness, that halo of freshness and margin of the unexpressed 
which often produce the most profound sense of satisfaction. It is as if Hardy 
himself were not quite aware of what he did, as if his consciousness held more 
than he could produce, and he left it for his readers to make out his full mean- 
ing and to supplement it from their own experience. 

For these reasons Hardy’s genius was uncertain in development, uneven in 
accomplishment, but, when the moment came, magnificent in achievement. 
The moment came, completely and fully, in Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The subject was right; the method was right; the poet and the countryman, 
the sensual man, the somber reflective man, the man of learning, all enlisted 
to produce a book which, however fashions may chop and change, must hold 
its place among the great English novels. There is, in the first place, that sense 
of the physical world which Hardy more than any novelist can bring before 
us; the sense that the little prospect of man’s existence is ringed by a land- 
scape which, while it exists apart, yet confers a deep and solemn beauty upon 
his drama. The dark downland, marked by the barrows of the dead and the 
huts of shepherds, rises against the sky, smooth as a wave of the sea, but solid 
and eternal; rolling away to the infinite distance, but sheltering in its folds 
quiet villages whose smoke rises in frail columns by day, whose lamps burn in 
the immense darkness by night. Gabriel Oak tending his sheep up there on the 
back of the world is the eternal shepherd; the stars are ancient beacons; and 
for ages he has watched beside his sheep. 

But down in the valley the earth is full of warmth and life; the farms are 
busy, the barns stored, the fields loud with the lowing of cattle and the bleating 
of sheep. Nature is prolific, splendid, and lustful; not yet malignant and still 
the Great Mother of laboring men. And now for the first time Hardy gives full 
play to his humor, where it is freest and most rich, upon the lips of country 
men. Jan Coggan and Henry Fray and Joseph Poorgrass gather in the malt- 
house when the day’s work is over and give vent to that half-shrewd, half- 
poetic humor which has been brewing in their brains and finding expression 
over their beer since the pilgrims tramped the Pilgrims’ Way; which Shake- 
speare and Scott and George Eliot all loved to overhear, but none loved better 
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or heard with greater understanding than Hardy. But it is not the part of the 
peasants in the Wessex novels to stand out as individuals. They compose a pool 
of common wisdom, of common humor, a fund of perpetual life. They com- 
ment upon the actions of the hero and heroine, but while Troy or Oak or 
Fanny or Bathsheba come in and out and pass away, Jan Coggan and Henry 
Fray and Joseph Poorgrass remain. They drink by night and they plow the 
fields by day. They are eternal. We meet them over and over again in the 
novels, and they always have something typical about them, more of the char- 
acter that marks a race than of the features which belong to an individual. The 
peasants are the great sanctuary of sanity, the country the last stronghold of 
happiness. When they disappear, there is no hope for the race. 

With Oak and Troy and Bathsheba and Fanny Robin we come to the 
men and women of the novels at their full stature. In every book three or four 
figures predominate, and stand up like lightning conductors to attract the force 
of the elements. Oak and Troy and Bathsheba; Eustacia, Wildeve, and Venn; 
Henchard, Lucetta, and Farfrae; Jude, Sue Bridehead, and Phillotson. There 
is even a certain likeness between the different groups. They live as individuals 
and they differ as individuals; but they also live as types and have a likeness 
as types. Bathsheba is Bathsheba, but she is a woman and sister to Eustacia and 
Lucetta and Sue; Gabriel Oak is Gabriel Oak, but he is man and brother to 
Henchard, Venn, and Jude. However lovable and charming Bathsheba may 
be, she is still weak; however stubborn and ill-guided Henchard may be, still 
he is strong. This is a fundamental part of Hardy’s vision; the staple of many 
of his books. The woman is the weaker and the fleshlier, and she clings to the 
stronger and obscures his vision. How freely, nevertheless, in his greater books 
life is poured over the unalterable framework! When Bathsheba sits in the 
wagon among her plants, smiling at her own loveliness in the little looking 
glass, we may know, and it is proof of Hardy’s power that we do know, how 
severely she will suffer and cause others to suffer before the.end. But the mo- 
ment has all the bloom and beauty of life. And so it is, time and time again. 
His characters, both men and women, were creatures to him of an infinite at- 
traction. For the women he shows a more tender solicitude than for the men, 
and in them, perhaps, he takes a keener interest. Vain might their beauty be 
and terrible their fate, but while the glow of life is in them their step is free, 
their laughter sweet, and theirs is the power to sink into the breast of Nature 
and become part of her silence and solemnity, or to rise and put,on them the 
movement of the clouds and the wildness of the flowering woodlands. The 
men who suffer, not like the women through dependence upon other human 
beings, but through conflict with fate, enlist our sterner sympathies. For such 
a man as Gabriel Oak we need have no passing fears. Honor him we must, 
though it is not granted us to love him quite so freely. He is firmly set upon 
his feet and can give as shrewd a blow, to men at least, as any he is likely to 
receive. He has a prevision of what is to be expected that springs from character 
rather than from education. He is stable in his temperament, steadfast in his 
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affections, and capable of open-eyed endurance without flinching. But he, too, 
is no puppet. He is a homely, humdrum fellow on ordinary occasions. He can 
walk the street without making people turn to stare at him. In short, nobody 
can deny Hardy’s power—the true novelist’s power—to make us believe that 
his characters are fellow beings driven by their own passions and idiosyn- 
crasies, while they have—and this is the poets gift—something symbolical 
about them which is common to us all. 

And it is when we are considering Hardy’s power of creating men and 
women that we become most conscious of the profound differences that dis- 
tinguish him from his peers. We look back at a number of these characters 
and ask ourselves what it is that we remember them for. We recall their 
passions. We remember how deeply they have loved each other and often with 
what tragic results. We remember the faithful love of Oak for Bathsheba; 
the tumultuous but fleeting passions of men like Wildeve, Troy, and Fitzpiers; 
we remember the filial love of Clym for his mother, the jealous paternal pas- 
sion of Henchard for Elizabeth Jane. But we do not remember how they have 
loved. We do not remember how they talked and changed and got to know 
each other, finely, gradually, from step to step and from stage to stage. Their 
relationship is not composed of those intellectual apprehensions and subtleties 
of perception which seem so slight yet are so profound. In all the books love 
is one of the great facts that mold human life. But it is a catastrophe; it happens 
suddenly and overwhelmingly, and there is little to be said about it. The talk 
between the lovers when it is not passionate is practical or philosophic, as 
though the discharge of their daily duties left them with more desire to ques- 
tion life and its purpose than to investigate each other’s sensibilities. Even if 
it were in their power to analyze their emotions, life is too stirring to give them 
time. They need all their strength to deal with the downright blows, the freak- 
ish ingenuity, the gradually increasing malignity of fate. They have none to 
spend upon the subtleties and delicacies of the human comedy. 

Thus there comes a time when we can say with certainty that we shall not 
find in Hardy some of the qualities that have given us most delight in the 
works of other novelists. He has not the perfection of Jane Austen, or the wit of 
Meredith, or the range of Thackeray, or Tolstoy’s amazing intellectual power. 
There is in the work of the great classical writers a finality of effect which 
places certain of their scenes, apart from the story, beyond the reach of change. 
We do not ask what bearing they have upon the narrative, nor do we make use 
of them to interpret problems which lie on the outskirts of the scene. A laugh, 
a blush, half a dozen words of dialogue, and it is enough; the source of our 
delight is perennial. But Hardy has none of this concentration and complete- 
ness. His light does not fall directly upon the human heart. It passes over it and 
out on to the darkness of the heath and upon the trees swaying in the storm. 
When we look back into the room the group by the fireside is dispersed. Each 
man or woman is battling with the storm, alone, revealing himself most when 
he is least under the observation of other human beings. We do not know them 
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as we know Pierre or Natasha or Becky Sharp. We do not know them in and 
out and all round as they are revealed to the casual caller, to the Government 
official, to the great lady, to the general on the battlefield. We do not know 
the complication and involvement and turmoil of their thoughts. Geographi- 
cally too, they remain fixed to the same stretch of the English countryside. It 
is seldom, and always with unhappy results, that Hardy leaves the yeoman or 
farmer to describe the class above theirs in the social scale. In the drawing 
room and clubroom and ballroom, where people of leisure and education come 
together, where comedy is bred and shades of character revealed, he is awk- 
ward and ill at ease. But the opposite is equally true. If we do not know his 
men and women in their relations to each other, we know them in their rela- _ 
tions to time, death, and fate. If we do not see them in quick agitation against 
the lights and crowds of cities, we see them against the earth, the storm, and 
the seasons. We know their attitude toward some of the most tremendous 
problems that can confront mankind. They take on a more than mortal size 
in memory. We see them, not in detail but enlarged and dignified. We see Tess 
reading the baptismal service in her nightgown “with an impress of dignity 
that was almost regal.” We see Marty South, “like a being who had rejected 
with indifference the attribute of sex for the loftier quality of abstract human- 
ism,” laying the flowers on Winterbourne’s grave. Their speech has a Biblical 
dignity and poetry. They have a force in them which cannot be defined, a 
force of love or of hate, a force which in the men is the cause of rebellion against 
life, and in the woman implies an illimitable capacity for suffering, and it is 
this which dominates the character and makes it unnecessary that we should 
see the finer features that lie hid. This is the tragic power; and, if we are to 
place Hardy among his fellows, we must call him the greatest tragic writer 
among English novelists. 

But let us, as we approach the danger-zone of Hardy’s philosophy, be on 
our guard. Nothing is more necessary, in reading an imaginative writer, than 
to keep at the right distance above his page. Nothing is easier, especially with 
a writer of marked idiosyncrasy, than to fasten on opinions, convict him of a 
creed, tether him to a consistent point of view. Nor was Hardy any exception 
to the rule that the mind which is most capable of receiving impressions is 
very often the least capable of drawing conclusions. It is for the reader, steeped 
in the impression, to supply the comment. It is his part to know when to put 
aside the writer’s conscious intention in favor of some deeper intention of 
which perhaps he may be unconscious. Hardy himself was aware of this. A 
novel “is an impression, not an argument,” he has warned us, and again: 


Unadjusted impressions have their value, and the road to a true philosophy of 
life seems to lie in humbly recording diverse readings of its phenomena as they 
are forced upon us by chance and change. ` 


Certainly it is true to say of him that, at his greatest, he gives us impressions; 
at his weakest, arguments. In The Woodlanders, The Return of the Native, 
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Far from the Madding Crowd, and, above all, in The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
we have Hardy’s impression of life as it came to him without conscious order- 
ing. Let him once begin to tamper with his direct intuitions and his power is 
gone. “Did you say the stars were worlds, Tess?” asks little Abraham as they 
drive to market with their beehives. Tess replies that they are like “the apples 
on our stubbard-tree, most of them splendid and sound—a few blighted.” 
“Which do we live on—a splendid or a blighted one?” “A blighted one,” she 
replies, or rather the mournful thinker who has assumed her mask speaks for 
her. The words protrude, cold and raw, like the springs of a machine where 
we had seen only flesh and blood. We are crudely jolted out of that mood of 
sympathy which is renewed a moment later when the little cart is run down 
and we have a concrete instance of the ironical methods which rule our 
planet. 

That is the reason why Jude the Obscure is the most painful of all Hardy’s 
books, and the only one against which we can fairly bring the charge of pessi- 
mism. In Jude the Obscure argument is allowed to dominate impression, with 
the result that though the misery of the book is overwhelming it is not tragic. 
As calamity succeeds calamity we feel that the case against society is not being 
argued fairly or with profound understanding of the facts. Here is nothing of 
that width and force and knowledge of mankind which, when Tolstoy criti- 
cizes society, makes his indictment formidable. Here we have revealed to us 
the petty cruelty of men, not the large injustice of the gods. It is only necessary 
to compare Jude the Obscure with The Mayor of Casterbridge to see where 
Hardy’s true power lay. Jude carries on his miserable contest against the deans 
of colleges and the conventions of sophisticated society. Henchard is pitted, 
not against another man, but against something outside himself which is op- 
posed to men of his ambition and power. No human being wishes him ill. 
Even Farfrae and Newson and Elizabeth Jane, whom he has wronged, all 
come to pity him, and even to admire his strength of character. He is standing 
up to fate, and in backing the old Mayor whose ruin has been largely his own 
fault, Hardy makes us feel that we are backing human nature in an unequal 
contest. There is no pessimism here. Throughout the book we are aware of the 
sublimity of the issue, and yet it is presented to us in the most concrete form. 
From the opening scene in which Henchard sells his wife to the sailor at the 
fair to his death on Egdon Heath the vigor of the story is superb, its humor 
rich and racy, its movement large-limbed and free. The skimmity ride, the 
fight between Farfrae and Henchard in the loft, Mrs. Cuxsom’s speech upon 
the death of Mrs. Henchard, the talk of the ruffians at Peter’s Finger with 
Nature present in the background or mysteriously dominating the foreground, 
are among the glories of English fiction. Brief and scanty, it may be, is the 
measure of happiness allowed to each, but so long as the struggle is, as Hench- 
ard’s was, with the decrees of fate and not with the laws of man, so long as 
it is in the open air and calls for activity of the body rather than of the brain, 
there is greatness in the contest, there is pride and pleasure in it, and the death 
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of the broken corn merchant in his cottage on Egdon Heath is comparable to 
the death of Ajax lord of Salamis. The true tragic emotion is ours. 

Before such power as this we are made to feel that the ordinary tests which 
we apply to fiction are futile enough. Do we insist that a great novelist shall be 
a master of melodious prose? Hardy was no such thing. He feels his way by 
dint of sagacity and uncompromising sincerity to the phrase he wants, and it 
is often of unforgettable pungency. Failing it, he will make do with any 
homely or clumsy or old-fashioned turn of speech, now of the utmost angu- 
larity, now of a bookish elaboration. No style in literature, save Scott’s, is so 
difficult to analyze; it is on the face of it so bad, yet it achieves its aim so 
unmistakably. As well might one attempt to rationalize the charm of a muddy 
country road, or of a plain field of roots in winter. And then, like Dorsetshire 
itself, out of these very elements of stiffness and angularity his prose will put 
on greatness; will roll with a Latin sonority; will shape itself in a massive and 
monumental symmetry like that of his own bare downs. Then again, do we 
require that a novelist shall observe the probabilities, and keep close to reality? 
To find anything approaching the violence and convolution of Hardy’s plots 
one must go back to the Elizabethan drama. Yet we accept his story completely 
as we read it; more than that, it becomes obvious that his violence and his mel- 
odrama, when they are not due to a curious peasantlike love of the monstrous 
for its own sake, are part of that wild spirit of poetry which saw with intense 
irony and grimness that no reading of life can possibly outdo the strangeness of 
life itself, no symbol of caprice and unreason be too extreme to represent the 
astonishing circumstances of our existence. 

But as we consider the great structure of the Wessex novels it seems irrele- 
vant to fasten on little points—this character, that scene, this phrase of deep 
and poetic beauty. It is something large that Hardy has bequeathed to us. The 
Wessex novels are not one book, but many. They cover an immense stretch; 
inevitably they are full of imperfections—some are failures, and others exhibit 
only the wrong side of their maker’s genius. But undoubtedly, when we have 
submitted ourselves fully to them, when we come to take stock of our impres- 
sions of the whole, the effect is commanding and satisfactory. We have been 
freed from the cramp and pettiness imposed by life. Our imaginations have 
been stretched and heightened; our humor has been made to laugh out; we 
have drunk deep of the beauty of the earth. Also we have been made to enter 
the shade of a sorrowful and brooding spirit which, even in its saddest mood, 
bore itself with a grave uprightness and never, even when most moved to 
anger, lost its deep compassion for the sufferings of men and women. Thus 
it is no mere transcript of life at a certain time and place that Hardy has given 
us. It is a vision of the world and of man’s lot as they revealed themselves to a 
powerful imagination, a profound and poetic genius, a gentle and humane 
soul. 


PADRAIC COLUM 


The Greatness of W. B. Yeats * 


THE DEATH of a great poet is at all times an immense loss to the world; there 
are never enough men to exalt our minds and glorify what is around us in any 
age. And William Butler Yeats was something besides a great poet: he was a 
man of extraordinary intellect and great knowledge; he had something of sig- 
nificance to say on every subject that was important to our time. There was 
fantasy in his mind, but it was a fantasy that illumined subjects we had to re- 
flect upon: for instance, he could talk of magic and astrology in a way that 
shed a light on history and the operations of the human mind. And in an age 
when hardly any of the great roles are being played by the men to whom they 
have been assigned—the role of king, of priest, of judge, of knight—he nobly 
played the role of artist. To have such a man in the world was to have us know 
there were other things besides our gains and losses and public passions: 


The unpurged images of day recede; 

The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are abed: 
Night resonance recedes, night walker’s song 
After great cathedral gong: 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, l 

All mere complexities, 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 


To an Irish person the loss is manifold. William Butler Yeats gave means 
of expression to more than one generation of Irish writers. He made young 
people who had been bred to political passion and political opinion understand - 
that there was an intellectual discipline, that there was art. He united the Irish 
revolutionary tradition with the tradition of the folk singers and with the an- 
cient heroic tradition. When he was a young man reading in the National 
Library he asked himself, “Can we not unite literature to the great passion of 
patriotism and ennoble both thereby?” He dreamed then of something that he 
was to accomplish in the decades following: 


*From The New York Times Book Review (February 12, 1939). The quotations from Yeats 
are reprinted here by permission of his publishers, The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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And if history and the living present fail us, do there not lie hid among the 
spearheads and golden collars over the way in the Museum suggestions of that 
age before history when the art, legends and wild mythology of the earliest Ireland 


rose out of the void? 


There were other topics, he showed, than the subjects of the assertive ballads 
that made the greater part of the poetry that Nationalist Ireland was familiar 
with: 


But to this universalism, this seeing of unity everywhere, you can only attain 
through what is near you, your nation, or, if you be no traveler, your village and 
the cobwebs on your walls. You can no more have the greater poetry without a 
nation than religion without symbols. One can only reach out to the universe with a 
gloved hand—that glove is one’s nation, the only thing that one knows even a little 
about. 


This was a plea for a poetry that has in it the sense of a particular locality, 
that has in it the sense of possession that comes from things long lived with. 

The rise and tragic collapse of the Parnell movement aroused Yeats’s genera- 
tion. The political movement failed, but the national idea demanded some 
sort of fulfillment. Already that Mongolian-looking young student who is now 
the President of Eire, Douglas Hyde, had begun to collect the traditional po- 
etry of the west of Ireland; his translations were revealing poetry of an inten- 
sity and a simplicity that English-speaking Ireland had never achieved. This 
poet and scholar made himself the head of the Gaelic League and drew the 
young men and women from a political into a cultural movement. 

Meanwhile Yeats, who was always to pass from one to another achievement, 
had gone from the simple poetry of the Irish countryside to a poetry that was 
influenced by the French Symbolists. The learned and evocative poetry of 
The Wind amongst the Reeds fulfills the Symbolist ideal more perfectly than 
the French poets themselves could fulfill it. But Yeats was not detained by 
symbolism. He wanted a form in which he could use “a more manful energy.” 
That form was the drama. While still in his Symbolist phase he wrote The 
Land of Heart's Desire and The Countess Cathleen. 

The production of The Countess Cathleen in Dublin was an epochal event. 
The Cardinal denounced it; the students of the Catholic University College 
demonstrated against it. It ran only for a week and the company that produced 
it was an English one. But something came out of it. A poet had made him- 
self as conspicuous as a politician; poetry through being involved in history 
and theology had been made an issue that students, clerks, artisans discussed. 
The Irish Literary Theater that produced The Countess Cathleen produced in 
three successive years more plays. Meanwhile young people with ideas were 
beginning to think in terms of the theater. 

The Gaelic League branches had to write plays and produce them; the polit- 
ical societies had to have dramatic companies. And one of these societies con- 
scripted two men, one of whom knew how to put a play on while the other, 
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his brother, knew how to recite verse, and the pair between them headed a 
company: they were Willie and Frank Fay. Douglas Hyde was induced to 
write a one-act play in Irish. And so when the Irish Literary Theater reached 
its third and final season there was an interest in Irish plays and there were 
organizations that could put them on. 

The production of Douglas Hyde’s play with the play that Yeats and George 
Moore wrote in collaboration brought about a liaison between the political 
groups and the Fays’ company. There was an influx from the politico-cultural 
groups into the dramatic society. Then the Fays began to look around for an 
Irish play: they got one.from A. E., Deirdre, and put it into rehearsal. Then 
Yeats came to them with his Kathleen Ni Houlihan. 

The coming of Yeats with his play was a transforming event both for the 
company and the poet. Yeats had now the opportunity of producing that kind 
of poetry through which he could attain “a more manful energy.” He brought 
to the company prestige and the support of influential friends. After the pro- 
duction of Deirdre and Kathleen Ni Houlihan (in both of which Dudley 
Digges and the actress who was to be Mrs. Dudley Digges had leading parts) 
the company found that their orbit was around Yeats, or rather Yeats and 
Lady Gregory, whom he had brought with him. The poet was only a member 
of the company as was Lady Gregory, but his prestige, his personality, his 
awakening and forming ideas, gave him leadership, a leadership which could 
be deputized by Lady Gregory. It must never be forgotten that this poet had 
practical and administrative ability. “Now, you are a poet, which means that 
you are either a keen man of business, like Yeats and Rossetti,” Shaw wrote 
in a letter which Theodore Maynard quotes in The World I Saw, “or an ab- 
solute imbecile in that department,” 

He could talk about magic but he could also direct policy. Starting with 
the Fays and the few able actors and actresses they had acquired, with the na- 
tional enthusiasm of the moment behind it, an Irish theater could have de- 
veloped without Yeats as a leader. But it would have been without clear ideas; 
it would have been dominated by political partisanship. With Lady Gregory he 
gave the company an organization and a policy. He brought to it his own 
poetry, his discovery of Synge. Then came the gift of a theater made solely on 
Yeats’s account by Miss Horniman. With their entrance into the Abbey Thea- 
ter the old democratic franchise of the National Theater Society went out: 
‘now there was a directorate with Yeats and Lady Gregory as the influential 
directors. 

The establishment of this theater, to all intents and purposes a national one, 
was an event in the history of the Irish mind. Since Farquhar’s time the chief 
dramatists in English have been Irishmen—Goldsmith, Sheridan, Oscar Wilde, 
Bernard Shaw. But writing for a London audience, using the temperaments 
of English players, these dramatists could not put into their plays what differ- 
entiated them from their English contemporaries: they had to denature their 
minds in order to write plays that would have a chance of production. Now 
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with the establishment of a National Theater it was possible to get into a play. 
the instincts and the temperament of the Irish writer; an Irish drama could 
come into existence. 

But drama was not the only literature that came into existence with the 
theater. In writing for the theater an idiom was discovered that the poets 
were quick to make use of—the living speech of the country people. The con- 
struction that a play imposed influenced the rising novelists by helping them 
to find a convention more in accordance with their minds than the copious 
English novels that had been their models. If we leave out of account such an 
exceptional writer as James Joyce, we can say that every Irish writer of dis- 
tinction has been more or less molded by the Irish theater, and by the Irish 
theater as Yeats directed it. 

He produced The King’s Threshold and On Baile's Strand, plays which, for 
the first time since the immediate successors of the Elizabethans, brought vital 
poetry on the stage. After such plays came the remarkable succession of short 
plays that he named Plays for Dancers, plays that make myth and ritual dra- 
matic. He produced poetry for the theater and the theater brought him to the 
production of his greatest lyrical poetry. He came into the theater with a 
dreamy rhythm in his verse, in the verse of his plays even, of The Countess 
Cathleen and The Land of Heart's Desire. While in the theater he attains to - 
thrilling directness in his lyrical verse: 


“Why is it,” Queen Edain said, 
“If I do but climb the stair”... 


“Put off that mask of burning gold 
With emerald eyes.” ... 


He comes out of the theater with an ability to make everyday speech in- 
tensely lyrical: 


If any man drew near 

When I was young, 

I thought “He holds her dear,” 
And shook with hate and fear... 


Later on the old reverie comes to be mixed with the new colloquialism, and 
the result is Yeats’s greatest lyrical poetry, the poetry produced in his fifties 
and sixties, the greatest pieces of English poetry we have had in a hundred 
- years, poetry with such marvelous openings as: 


The trees are in their Autumn beauty, 
The woodland paths are dry... 


Or that poem which it is impossible to overpraise for its mixture of realism, 
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fantasy and philosophy, for its thrilling music and tragic affirmation, Sailing 
to Byzantium: 


This is no country for old men, the young 
In one another’s arms; birds in the trees— 
These dying generations at their songs... 


Or the marvelous songs that are in some of the Plays for Dancers: 


I saw a staring virgin stand 


Where holy Dionysus died... 


I cannot face that emblem of the moon 
Nor eyelids that the unmixed heavens dart, 
Nor stand upon my feet, so great a fright 
Descends upon my savage, sunlit heart... 


Byzantium comes twice into the titles of these wonderful later poems, By- 
zantium that has become a sacred city for the poet, the city of ceremony, of ab- 
stract art, of philosophy become theology, where passion has been gathered 
“into the artifice of eternity.” Many times when I was with him, noting his 
strangely dark and strangely modeled face, his elaborate gestures, his flashing 
ring, hearing him pass in discourse from intellectualism to occultism, I thought 
of William Butler Yeats as a Byzantine, one, like El Greco, strayed into the 
western world, and expressing in our time that unaccountable affinity that the 
Ireland of the ninth and tenth centuries had for Byzantine civilization, to 
which, perhaps, she owes her remarkable achievements, the abstract sculpture 
of the great stone crosses and the intricate design of the illuminated books. 


DESMOND MAC CARTHY 


“Of Mice and Men” * 


Or Mice anv Men by John Steinbeck is admirably acted at the Gate Theater. 
The play, founded on a successful novel in which, I am told, the Simple 
Simon has more time to endear himself to readers, is American; so is the 
cast. This is fortunate since the scene is laid in central California, and the 
types are indigenous. Neither the atmosphere nor the characters would have 
been convincing had they not been interpreted by actors entirely at home 
with them. The play itself is a sentimental tragedy. By that I mean that it 
touches us rather than moves us deeply, and that the climax (too easy to fore- 
see) does not awake that strange, still exhilaration which springs from looking 
fate in the face. It is not the passion of man that brings about the catastrophe, 
but the accident that the central figure is a congenital half-wit. Lennie, with 
his gigantic muscular strength, was—to use the words of the sister of a lovable 
village simpleton I knew myself—“not exactly quite all right.” And when 
George, who loves him, is forced to shoot him, because Lennie has absent- 
mindedly strangled a girl—the chase is up and he would be lynched unmerci- 
fully—we, the audience, feel: “Well, it is sad. But in a rough world where no 
man has time to be his brother’s keeper, Lennies are a danger and better dead.” 
Of Mice and Men is a play hard on the surface and tender underneath; it is 
about “tough guys” with warm hearts. The confidence of its appeal to the 
conviction that at bottom plain human nature is sound and splendid is char- 
acteristic of America. This is the deepest difference between America and 
Europe. In Europe such a feeling is apt to be merely sentimental—a pretense 
which people leading sheltered lives nourish in themselves because it looks 
kind and is comforting. But in America it is instinctively believed and common 
property. It is the main prop of their traditional passion for equality and of 
their generosity. Today, it is speaking through the mouth of President Roose- 
velt. It is the most heartening element in the make-up of a suspicion-ridden 
modern world. The grudging response it meets here (often to the dismay of 
practical Englishmen who are eager to make use of it) is due to the reproach 
generosity of faith conveys. A by-effect of this faith in human nature is that 
it leaves the, American playgoer free to revel in a surface cynicism of com- 
ment and laughter such as horrifies English audiences; for he cannot be fright- 


* From the New Statesman and Nation (April 22, 1939). Reprinted by permission of the author. ° 
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ened—Man is all right. This i is not the theme, but it enters into the spirit. 
of this play. 

The lives of the men who compose the wandering mass of casual labor in 
America are very lonely. They have no roots; few are married. They compete 
against each other for temporary jobs, well-paid enough to dangle before them 
perpetually a seldom-realized hope of some day settling down on a piece of 
land of their own and of being at last their own masters. They seldom hunt 
in couples, for each must take his chance as it comes; a pal may be as great 
a drawback as a wife in finding one. The curtain goes up on two such men, 
a big one and a small one, who are exceptions. Evidently they are bound to- 
gether; they are on their way to a farm where they hope to get a job together. 
We soon learn from their talk that the smaller of the two, George, has found 
the great hulking fellow Lennie a confounded nuisance. Lennie has got into 
trouble by unintentionally frightening a girl, and George has had not only 
to fly with him but to supply the wits which enabled them to escape. He is 
afraid that Lennie will do something, or say something, which will lose the 
next job, too, and then they will have to wander about together hungry. And 
no wonder he is afraid of that. It is soon obvious from their talk that the 
giant is a child—a kindly, helpless simpleton. Like a child, Lennie loves to 
make George repeat over and over again the story of how happy they will 
some day be together in a shack of their own, “living on the fat of the land” 
and keeping (this is indispensable to Lennie’s dream) rabbits. Like a child, 
he is never tired of hearing George repeat how they will always stick to- 
_ gether. He corrects him when he does not use the same words he had used 
before. Lennie is very fond of small, soft, furry animals—rabbits, mice, puppies, 
but if the pet he is caressing shows signs of fear a spasm of instinctive sym- 
pathetic terror seizes him and he is apt unintentionally to kill the little creature 
he loves with a child’s concentration. 

Well, thanks to George’s speaking up for him, they both get the jobs they 
are seeking. Lennie as a worker gives full satisfaction, doing the work of 
four. But unfortunately the son of the “boss” employing them has married a 
poor little floosey of a girl, whose only notion of getting into friendly contact 
with the men about her is to give them the glad eye. Her husband, Curley, 
is a bully who can use his fists and is fiercely jealous. George and the other 
hands on the farm are terrified of getting involved with Curley’s wife, and 
George warns Lennie against speaking to her. You can guess what hap- 
pens. She can’t stand her life on the farm and plans to run away. That very 
day she finds Lennie alone in the barn and persuades him to stroke her hair. 
He can’t stop; she, like the little puppy he was so fond of and killed, gets 
frightened, struggles—the nervous sympathetic spasm seizes him. Lennie flies 
to the place where George had told him to go #f he ever got into trouble. 
And there George finds and shoots him, while telling him to look where the 
little house stands which had so nearly become their own. Yes, nearly. For 
on the farm was an old man who had saved money and had been ready to 
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come in with them. This old man’s sheep dog had been to him what Lennie 
was to George, and it had had to be shot. The great merit of Mice and Men 
is the way in which it conveys that these “tough guys” need above every- 
thing some outlet for affection. 

The other men on the farm, with the exception of Curley, understand what 
Candy’s dog meant to him and what Lennie, who was a gigantic child, meant 
to George; and yet that both had to be shot. Mr. John Mills plays the part. 
of George, Mr. Niail MacGuinis, Lennie, Mr. Sydney Benson, Candy, ad- 
mirably; and I cannot imagine the parts of the old Negro and Curley’s wife 
(Miss Claire Luce) being more completely filled. I have indicated the limita- 
tion of this sentimental tragedy, and that the spirit of it is something to be 
grateful for. I can only repeat that the interpretation leaves very little to be 
desired. 


MARGARET MARSHALL 


Jobn Dos Passos * 


Tue CAREER of John Dos Passos might well be the subject of one of the 
biographies which form a segment of U. S. A. He was born in the middle 
of America in 1896, just as finance capitalism was beginning to hit its stride 
across the land of opportunity. His grandfather had been a Portuguese immi- 
grant to the New World, a shoemaker in Philadelphia. His father was a 
drummer boy in the Civil War, which gave the country to the northern in- 
dustrialists and increased the reservoir of “free” labor by several million blacks. 
By the time he was born his father was a corporation lawyer in a land of 
corporations whose quiet golden voice outweighed the silver tongue of Bryan 
at least sixteen to one. His mother stemmed from the stock of Maryland and 
the Old Dominion, where Jefferson, the slaveholder, had paradoxically es- 
poused the ideal of equalitarian democracy. From one of those fusions of 
racial and cultural strains in which the melting-pot has been so rich came 
‚an American with the name of John Roderigo Dos Passos. 

He was born in Chicago, but he began traveling at an early age. He lived in 
the Northern Neck of Virginia, in Washington, D. C., in England, where he 
also went to school. His later education was at the Choate School and Harvard, 
where he graduated in 1916. He wrote for the Dial, aesthetic advance guard of. 
the period, and wanted to study architecture. He sailed for Spain for that 
purpose in 1916, but turned up in Paris in 1917, studying instead the architec- 
ture of history, which was being basically altered at the time in the World 
War. He has been working at it ever since. 

He drove an ambulance during the war, and his first book came out of 
that experience, not Three Soldiers but One Man’s Initiation, published in 
England in 1920. It was the militant, questioning book of a very young man 
learning to write. 

Three Soldiers was published in America in 1921. It showed a great advance 
in writing and in thinking. Coningsby Dawson in the New York Times 
denounced it as a story told “brutally with calculated sordidness and a blind 
whirlwind of rage which respects neither the reticences of art nor the restraints 
of decency.” Today it seems mild enough; then it was called by the Inde- 
pendent the Main Street of the war, which serves to remind us of the out- 
raged protest that greeted Lewis’s exposé of Gopher Prairie. 


* From the Nation (January 6, 1940). Reprinted by permission of the author and the publisher. 
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After the war Dos Passos extended his travels. Spain, the Near East, Mexico. 
His next book, Rosinante to the Road Again, was the first of three such books 
that have punctuated more than two decades. He took the world for his 
province at an early age and has covered more of it than most people. Endowed 
with an extraordinary sensory apparatus, he has set down the sights, sounds, 
smells of a dozen countries with such vividness and immediacy that the words 
themselves seem like colors, noises, odors; but these books also contain the 
itinerary, with milestones, of the emotional and intellectual research of a man 
of conscience, deliberately extending and deepening his awareness, determined 
to confront all the complexities and contradictions of contemporary human 
experience. They show his progression from the eloquent and sometimes 
rhetorical description of far countries to an ever-deepening concern with the 
social and human landscape at home and abroad, and they reflect the author’s 
experience, as observer or participant, of the wars of his generation—from the 
struggle to save the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti to the civil war in Spain. 
Excerpts from the three books were published in 1938 under the title Journeys 
between Wars. From each of his journeys he has returned to confront America, 
as novelist, with a tough faith in the vague but undeniable promise of Ameri- 
can life and a determined disillusion with its specific broken promises; they 
have combined to generate the energy and will to produce a 1,400-page trilogy 
of the American scene, as well as other books, plays, pamphlets, and many 
articles. 

After his last journey—to Spain, France, and England—Dos Passos said 
farewell to Europe, as far as its power politics are concerned. Europe includes 
Stalin’s Russia, where Dos Passos has been popular as a “proletarian” novelist. 
The October Revolution had filled him, as it had many others, with a driving 
hope; its perversion into a totalitarian dictatorship turned that hope to disil- 
lusion. But he thinks that America may be able to discover indigenous meth- 
ods of attaining a just social order. In the Partisan Review for summer, 1939, 
he voiced the opinion he had expressed two years earlier in Common Sense 
on his return to America: 


I think there is enough real democracy in the very mixed American tradition to 
enable us, with courage and luck, to weather the social transformations that are 
now going on without losing our liberties or the humane outlook that is the 
medium in which civilizations grow. The reaction to home-bred ways of thinking 
is a healthy defense against the total bankruptcy of Europe. 


Dos Passos’s main journey between two major wars and innumerable smaller 
ones has been an unprecedented literary exploration of the American scene. 
His findings are contained in Manhattan Transfer (1925); the trilogy U.S. A. 
made up of The 42nd Parallel (1930), Nineteen Nineteen (1932), and The 
Big Money (1936); and Adventures of a Young Man (1939), which also in- 
corporates his farewell to Europe. 

Two books—a volume of indifferent verse, The Pushcart at the Curb, and 
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an inferior novel, Streets of Night—were published i in 1922 and 1923, respec- ` 
tively, but Manhattan Transfer, which is in a sense a prologue to U. S. A. 
in both subject matter and style, marked the beginning of what he calls 
“straight writing.” In an introduction to the Modern Library edition of Three 
Soldiers, in 1932, he defined his method and his objective: 


I think there is such a thing as straight writing. A cabinetmaker enjoys cutting 
a dovetail because he’s a cabinetmaker; every type of work has its own vigor in- 
herent in it. The mind of a generation is its speech. A writer makes aspects of that 
speech enduring by putting them in print. He whittles at the words and phrases 
of today and makes of them forms to set the mind of tomorrow’s generation. 
That’s history. A writer who writes straight is the architect of history. 

What I’m trying to get out is the difference in kind between the work of James 
Joyce, say, and that of any current dispenser of daydreams. ... Joyce is working 
with speech straight and so dominating the machine of production, while the day- 
dream artist is merely feeding the machine. ... 


His preoccupation with speech comes out again in the brief preface to the 
Modern Library edition of U. S. A. (1939), which ends, “But mostly U. S. A. 
is the speech of the people.” He has done a conscientious job of putting the 
speech of this generation in print. His tool chest contains a huge vocabulary 
and a multiplicity of characters collected from every stratum of American 
life. His novels, like his travel books, contain much color and sound. On the 
_very first page of Manhattan Transfer is an incidental but typical example 
of his onomatopoetic gifts with words: “...men and women press through 
the manuresmelling wooden tunnel to the ferry-house, crushed and jostling 
like apples fed down a chute into a press.” The italicized phrase makes the 
very sound of apples in a press. In his “whittling” at words and phrases he 
has made new joinings and given old phrases a fresh look, sometimes so 
fresh that the reader does not recognize them at first. When I first came on 
“chipontheshoulder” I wanted to pronounce the ż4 hard as in “Iolanthe.” The 
phrase-word happens in this case to be a good brief description of a palios 
: man, though it would be clearer with hyphens. Often his “cabinet work” 
superficial and puzzling rather than organic and revealing. 

U. S. A., as everybody knows, is divided into four segments. The Camera | 
Eye is autobiographical; Newsreel gives the external setting; the brief biogra- 
phies of important Americans provide the moral and historical perspective. All 
three make up the background against which the numerous fictional characters 
move. They are drawn from every walk of life; they are connected only by 
chance. The principle of unity in the book is the impact upon the characters, 
including the great Americans and the author, of a social system whose main 
values are money and respectability. 

U.S. A. reflects both the unflinching disillusion and the persistent renewal 
I have already mentioned as the driving forces in Dos Passos’s attitude. Roughly 
speaking, these two attitudes are projected, respectively, in his fictional char- 
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acters, who are typically “little people” overtaken and defeated by one or an- 
other manifestation of the “system,” and in his “great Americans.” John 
“Chamberlain, in an interesting brochure on Dos Passos published last spring, 
asks whether, by the juxtaposition of the will-less common man and the dedi- 
cated great, the author is not “trying to tell us, without becoming didactic 
and destroying himself as a novelist, that the ‘little man’ is damned because 
something (call it ‘Fate,’ call it the ‘system,’ call it what you will) comes be- 
tween him and opportunity to use the product of the brains of the great.” 
This is probably Dos Passos’s intention, and I would not quarrel with the 
thesis. But certain unplanned effects make his demonstration less convincing 
than it should be. 

Three of his characters, one real and big, two fictional and little, will serve 
to illustrate—Debs in U. S. A. and Jimmy Herf and Ellen Thatcher in Man- 
hattan Transfer. All are thwarted by the “system.” But of the two fictional 
characters Ellen is for me alive, Jimmy is not; and in her own way, despite 
Dos Passos’s thesis, Ellen shares with Debs and others of the “great Ameri- 
cans” the resilience and will that the Jimmy Herfs and the Charley Andersons 
lack. 

The answer seems to me twofold. First, the demonstration of the thesis, as 
far as Jimmy Herf or-Charley Anderson is concerned, does tend to be didactic, 
and sentimental as well. The difference between Ellen and Jimmy in Dos 
Passos’s characterization of them is, to put it rather crudely, that Ellen in 
spite of everything says yes to life; Jimmy has no said for him. And Ellen is 
the more convincing, because even “little people,” under capitalism or any 
other system, are not quite so miserable as Dos Passos forces them to be, if 
only because ignorance and the self-preserving impulse to rationalization keep 
from them the ultimate and self-destroying knowledge, which Dos Passos 
possesses, that they are once and for all defeated. In particular his men tend 
to be creatures of his own intellectual disillusion to whom he allows none 
of his own persistent hope. As a result their small tragedies lack the tragic 
sense, and as characters they fail to come to life. His women, on the other 
hand, often do come to life; in these cases they transcend the pattern; but 
by this very fact they show his real power of characterization once it works 
free of an imposed design. 

Too often, and this is the second part of the answer, Dos Passos reports 
rather than creates character. Innumerable details of speech, circumstance, 
setting are put down, sometimes to the point of monotony and sometimes, 
since the details are often similar, to the point where the characters run to- 
gether in the reader’s mind. Dos Passos tends toward the generalized rather 
than the significant detail. For the most part he has been unable to create 
in his fictional characters the illusion of life which is already there tobe 
reported in his real characters. But occasionally the report gets up and walks, 
and most often it is an Ellen, a Margo Dowling, or an Eleanor Stoddard. It 
would be foolish to assume that Dos Passos considers American women su- 
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perior in the sense of life, if only because it is so strong in his characterizations 
of great Americans. The key seems to lie rather in his attitude toward such 
characters as Jimmy Herf. His pity for them is clear and conscious. As John 
Chamberlain says, his pity is sometimes wasted. But what devitalizes them 
is not pity but a condescension, no doubt unconscious, on the part of the au- 
thor which is communicated to the reader. Toward Ellen and even toward 
Margo Dowling, on the other hand, he maintains and communicates that 
attitude of wonder never quite dispelled which makes one fundamental dif- 
ference between invented and created character. 

U. S. A. demonstrates Dos Passos’s extraordinary capacity for observation; 
his “scholarship” in this respect is amazing; the sheer bulk and variety of his 
reading as reflected in both the biographies and the fictional sections have 
been tremendous. The work as a whole is one of the most impressive per- 
formances in contemporary writing. Yet one cannot say, “Here is the essence 
of American life.” One can say rather that here in parallel columns is a 
pretty complete report of the human and social elements of American life from 
which the essence might be distilled. Eventually, however, the reading of 
parallel columns becomes monotonous. In the end one tends, in self-defense, 
to read the fictional column out of order. What is more serious, one grows 
to feel that the multiple device is a substitute for integration on the part 
of the author; the autobiographical Camera Eye does not fulfil what might 
have been its catalytic function. 

His latest book, The Adventures of a Young Man, is refreshingly free of 
devices. In comparison with U. S. A. it is a minor work; and among other 
things it reveals to what extent the life of U. S. A. depends upon the biographies 
of great Americans which form its most enduring segment. But if The Ad- 
ventures fails, at least it is a move in the direction of integration of both 
style and content, which seems to me to be Dos Passos’s primary problem as 
a novelist. Its theme, moreover, indicates an advance from reporting to 
analysis; in this book Dos Passos comes closer to functioning as the “archi- 
tect of history” he aspires to be rather than a carpenter of style preoccupied 
with the inadequate theory that “mostly U. S. A. is the speech of the people.” 

The Adventures of a Young Man appeared at a time when it was still 
fashionable to defend the Soviet Union as-a socialist state. With exceptions 
it was pounced upon as merely a fictionized account of the Stalinist-Trotskyist 
feud by both sides to the dispute, partly because both its critics and its de- 
fenders wished to use it as a stick with which to beat their enemies, partly, 
I think, because the Stalinists have hammered so hard on the patent lie that 
every left critic of Stalinism is a Trotskyite that the lie has been: accepted 
even by intelligent people, and partly because of the weaknesses of the book 
itself. At any rate its real theme got little attention. This theme, broadly speak- 
ing, is the main problem of our day—the problem of achieving the “better 
world” of socialism without setting up a “bureaucratic machine for anti- 
human power,” run by an “iron combination of men... who have only one 


idea binding them together, to hold on to what they've got” (I quote from 
Dos Passos in other contexts) and abetted by a fanaticism as cruel as that of 
the Inquisition. This is no sectarian issue. 

The theme is developed through the account of the “adventures” of Glenn 
Spotswood, an American who is led by his social convictions into the Com- 
munist Party and out again into independent radicalism. He is labeled a 
Trotskyite by his former comrades, and when he finds his way to Spain to 
fight for the republic he is imprisoned and then sent to certain death. He 
is not merely a rival sectarian, but an independent radical who rejects Mos- 
cow and what it stands for. 

The book does not do artistic justice to its theme. In the section dealing 
with the miners’ struggle Glenn Spotswood takes on the proportions of a full- 
bodied character. Thereafter the tension of the writing slackens, the char- 
acter of Glenn shrinks to the proportions of the subject of a case history, 
and the theme tends to become imprisoned in the case history, which is. 
brought too quickly to its fatal close. In a less bitter external setting the 
book might at least have received the credit it deserves for its convincing 
analysis of the process by which honest fanatics manipulated by unscrupulous 
“iron men” arrive at the state of mind in which the death of a nonconformist 
becomes not only necessary but right. At a time when this state of mind has 
taken possession not only of the most patently reactionary sectors of human 
thought but of groups in a position to influence revolutionary thought, such 
an analysis can hardly be cried down as sectarian or cynical or as evidence 
of “a growing disaffection with the whole radical movement,” that is, re- 
actionary. 

In the preface to Three Soldiers quoted above Dos Passos went on to say: 


These years of confusion, when everything has to be relabeled and catchwords 
lose their meaning from week to week, may be the reader’s poison, but they are 
the writer’s meat. Today, though the future may not seem so gaily colored: or full 
of clanging hopes as it was thirteen years ago... we can at least meet events with 
our minds cleared of some of the romantic garbage that kept us from doing clear 
work then. Those of us who have lived through have seen these years strip the 
bunting off the great illusions of our time; we must deal with the raw structure of 
history now, we must deal with it quick, before it stamps us out. 


Dos Passos’s exposure of fanaticism and power politics on the left is only one 
more of his conscientious attempts to “meet events with our minds cleared 
.. -Of romantic garbage.” The “garbage” includes the brand of thinking on 
the left which, armed with the slogan that the end justifies the means, has 
in the last decade effectually gutted the socialist idea of both its morals and 
its morale. 

As a political thinker Dos Passos can be charged with having reached the 
intellectual impasse of many intelligent Americans who have not found the 
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Of Traveling * 


Now IF any conceive a desire to visit their friends who reside in another city, 
or to see the country itself, they easily obtain leave from their Syphogrants 
and Tranibores, unless when there is some good reason to prevent them. 
Then a party is made up and dispatched carrying a letter of the Prince, which - 
bears witness to the granting of leave to travel, and fixes the day of their 
return. A carriage is granted them with a slave of the state to conduct and 
see to the oxen; but unless they have women in their company, they dispense 
with the carriage, regarding it as a burden and impediment. Throughout their 
journey, though they take out nothing with them, yet nothing is lacking, for 
they are everywhere at home. If they stay longer than a day in any place, 
each practices his craft, and is courteously entertained by his brethren of the 
same craft. If anyone gives himself leave to stray outside his limits, caught 
without the Prince’s certificate, he is treated with contempt and brought back 
as a runaway and severely punished; a repetition of the offense entails the 
punishment of slavery. But if anyone is seized with the desire of exploring the 
country belonging to his own city, he is not forbidden to do so, if he obtain 
his father’s leave and his wife’s consent; but in any part of the country to 
which he comes he receives no food until he has finished the morning share 
of the day’s work, or the labor that is usually performed there between dinner 
and supper. If he keep to this condition, he may go where he pleases within 
the territory belonging to his city. For he will be just as useful to the city 
as if he were in it. 

Now you can see, how there is nowhere any opportunity of evading work, 
and no pretext for idleness—no wineshop, no alehouse, no house of ill-fame, 
no opportunity of corruption, no lurking corners, no unlawful place of resort; 
but being ‘under the eyes of all men they are bound either to perform the 
usual labors, or to be taking lawful and respectable recreation. This general 
fashion observed by all must of necessity lead to a provision of ample store 
of all things; and as this is distributed evenly among all, it follows that no 
one can be reduced to poverty or-beggary. In the Senate of Amaurote, to 
which, as I said before, every city annually sends three members, as soon as 
it is established what article is in plenty in any particular place, and again 

* From Usopia (1516); English translation in 1551. 
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of what there is a scarcity anywhere, they fill up the lack of one place by the 
superfluity of another. This they do without payment, receiving nothing in 
return from those to whom they give: but those who have given out of their 
store to any particular city, without requiring any return from it, receive what 
they lack from another to which they have not given anything. Thus the 
whole island is like a single family. But when they have made sufficient 
provision for themselves (which they do not consider complete until they 
have provided for two years to come, on account of the uncertainty of next 
year’s crop), then they export into other countries, out of their superfluities, 
a great quantity of corn, honey, wool, flax, wood, cochineal and purple dye, 
fleeces, wax, tallow, leather, and also livestock. Of all these things they present 
the seventh part to the poor of that district, and sell the rest at a moderate 
price. By this traffic they bring into their country not only such wares as they 
lack themselves—and practically everything is found there but iron—but 
also a great quantity of silver and gold. This has lasted so long that now they 
have everywhere an abundance of these things, more than would be believed. 
And so now they care little whether they sell for ready money or appoint a 
future day for payment, and most frequently have outstanding debts. 

But in all transactions in which payment is not made immediately, they 
trust not to the credit of individuals but to that of a city, legal documents 
being as a rule drawn up. When the day for payment has come, the city 
collects the money owing from private debtors and puts it into the treasury, 
and enjoys the use of it, until the Utopians claim payment. But for the most 
part they do not ask repayment; for they do not think it fair to take away a 
thing which is useful to people, when it is of no use to themselves. But if 
occasion requires that they should lend some part of it to another people, then 
they call in their debts; or when war is to be waged they do the same. For 

that one purpose they keep at home all the treasure they possess, that it may 
_ be of service to them in extreme peril or in sudden emergencies, and chiefly 
to hire at high rates of pay foreign mercenaries, whom they would rather 
jeopardize than their own citizens, being well aware that by large sums of 
money even their enemies themselves may be bought and sold, or set to fight 
one another by treachery or open warfare. For this reason they keep a vast 
treasure, but not as a treasure. For how they keep it, I am really quite 
ashamed to say, for fear that my words will not be believed; and my fears 
are all the more justified, as I am conscious that, had I not been there and- 
witnessed it, I should have been with difficulty induced to believe it from 
another’s recital. For it needs must be that in so far as a thing is unlike the 
manners and ways of the hearers, so far is it from obtaining their credence, 
though an impartial judge will perhaps wonder less, seeing that the rest of 
their institutions are so unlike ours, that the use of gold and silver should 
be adapted to their way of life rather than to ours. For as they do not use 
money themselves but only keep it for an emergency, which may indeed be- 
fall but possibly may never happen, in the meantime gold and silver, of which 
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money is made, are so treated by them that no one values them more highly 
than their own nature deserves; and anyone can see that they are far in- 
ferior to fron in usefulness, since without iron man cannot live any more 
than without fire and water, but to gold and silver nature has given no use 
that we cannot dispense with, if the folly of men had not made them valuable 
because they are rare. On the other hand, like a kind and indulgent parent, 
she has exposed to view all that is best, like air, water, and earth itself, and 
removed as far as possible from us all vain and unprofitable things. - 

So if among them these metals were kept locked up in a tower, it might be 
suspected that the Prince and the Council—for such is the foolish imagination 
of the common people—were deceiving the people by craft, and themselves 
deriving some benefit therefrom. Moreover, if they made them into drink- 
ing cups and other such skillful handiwork, then, if occasion arose for them 
all to be melted down again and applied to the pay of soldiers, they see that 
people will be unwilling to be deprived of what they have begun to treasure. 
To avoid these dangers, they have devised a means, which as it is consonant 
with the rest of their institutions, so is extremely unlike our own—seeing that 
we value gold so much, and are so careful in hoarding it—and therefore in- 
credible except to those who have experience. For while they themselves eat 
and drink from earthenware and glass of fine workmanship but small value, 
of gold and silver they make chamber-pots and vessels of vile use not only 
in the common halls but in private houses. Moreover they use the same metals 
to make the chains and fetters which they put on their slaves. Finally, those 
who are degraded on account of some offense, have gold earrings, gold finger 
rings, gold chains round their necks, and gold circlets on their heads. Thus by 
every means in their power they make gold and silver a mark of disgrace; and 
thus, while other nations bear the loss of these metals with as great grief as 
_if they had lost their own vitals, in Utopia, if ever circumstances required 
the removal of them, no one would feel that he had lost as much as a farthing. 
They also gather pearls by the seashore, and on certain rocks diamonds and 
carbuncles, too; but they do not look for them; only when they chance to 
find them, they polish them. With them they decorate little children, who 
in their early years are proud and delighted with such ornaments, but when 
they have got rather older and perceive that only children use these toys, they 
lay them aside, not from any order of their parents, but through their own 
feeling of shame, just as our children, when they grow up, lay aside their 
nuts, necklaces, and dolls. And it came out most clearly atthe visit of the 
Anemolian ambassadors what opposite feelings and ideas are created by 
customs so different from those of other people. They came to Amaurote 
during my stay there, and as they came to treat of important matters, the 
three representatives of each city in the island had assembled before their 
coming. Now all the ambassadors of neighboring nations, who had previously 
visited Utopia, being well acquainted with the manners of the Utopians and 
knowing that they paid no respect to costly clothes, but looked with contempt 
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on silk and regarded gold as a badge of disgrace, had usually come in the 
simplest possible dress. But the Anemolians, living farther off and having 
had fewer dealings with them, since they heard that in Utopia all were dressed 
alike and with equal simplicity, felt sure that they did not possess what they 
made no use of; and being more proud than wise, determined by the grandeur 
of their apparel to reflect the gods themselves, and by their splendid appear- 
ance to dazzle the eyes of the poor Utopians. And so the three ambassadors 
made a grand entry with a suite of a hundred followers, all in parti-colored 
clothes and most of silk. The ambassadors themselves, who were noblemen 
at home, were arrayed in cloth of gold, with big chains of gold and gold ear- | 
rings, with gold rings on their fingers, and with strings of pearls and precious 
stones upon their caps; in fact decked out with all those things which in 
Utopia were used to punish slaves, to stigmatize evil-livers or to amuse chil- 
dren. And so it was a sight to see how cock-a-hoop they were when they 
compared their grand clothing with the dress of the Utopians, who had poured 
out into the streets to see them pass; and on the other hand it was no less 
amusing to notice how much they were mistaken in their sanguine expecta- 
tions, and how far they were from obtaining the consideration which they 
had hoped to get. For in the eyes of the Utopians, with the exception of very 
few, who had visited other countries, all this gay show appeared disgrace- 
ful; they therefore bowed to the lowest of the party, but took the ambassadors 
themselves to be slaves, because they were wearing gold chains, and passed 
them over without any deference whatever. Why, you might have seen chil- 
dren, who had themselves discarded pearls and precious stones, when they 
saw them attached to the caps of the ambassadors, nudge their mothers and 
say to them: “Look, mother, what a big rascal is still wearing pearls and 
jewels as if he were a little boy!” But the mother, also in earnest, would 
say, “Hush, my son, I think it is one of the ambassadors’ jesters.” Others would 
find fault with the golden chains as useless, being so slender that a slave could 
easily break them, or again, so loose that when he liked he could throw them 
off and escape scot free. When, after spending a few days there, the ambas- 
sadors saw such a quantity of gold so cheaply held and in as much discredit 
there as in honor with themselves, and moreover that more gold and silver 
was ‘amassed to make the chains and leg-fetters of one runaway slave than 
had made up the whole array of the three of them, they were crestfallen and 
for shame put away all the finery with which they had made themselves so 
conspicuous, especially when after familiar talk with the Utopians they had 
learned their ways and opinions. 

For the Utopians wonder that any man can take pleasure in the uncertain 
brightness of a tiny jewel or precious stone, when he can look at a star or the 
sun itself, or that anyone can be so mad as to think himself grander because 
he wears wool of a finer thread; and yet, however fine it be, a sheep once 
wore it, and yet was nothing more than a sheep all the time. They wonder, 
too, that gold, which in its nature is so useless, is now everywhere valued so 
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highly, that man himself, by whom and for whose use it got this value, is held 
much cheaper than gold; so much so that a blockhead, who has no more wit 
than a post, and is as wicked as he is foolish, keeps in bondage many wise 
and good men, merely for the reason that he has got hold of a great heap of 
gold coins. Yet if some chance or legal trick, which is as apt as chance to con- 
found high and low, should transfer it from this great man to the lowest 
rascal in his household, he will surely soon pass into the retinue of his former 
servant, as if he were a mere appendage and accompaniment of the coins. But 
much more do they wonder at and abominate the madness of those who pay 
almost divine honors to those rich men, to whom they neither owe anything, 
nor are beholden in any other respect than that they are rich; and yet they 
know them to be so mean and miserly that they are as sure as they can be, 
that of all that pile of cash, so long as the rich men live, not a penny piece 
will ever come their way. These and similar opinions they have derived partly 
from their upbringing, being brought up in a commonwealth whose institu- 
tions are far removed from folly of that kind, and ‘partly from letters and 
learning. For though there are not many in each city, who are relieved from 
other labors and devoted to learning alone, that is to say those in whom they 
have detected from childhood a fine talent, first-rate wits, and a disposition 
to all good qualities, yet all children receive a tincture of learning, and a 
large part of the people, men and women alike, throughout their lives, de- 
vote to learning the hours which we said were free from manual labor. They 
learn the various branches of knowledge in their native tongue, which is 
copious in vocabulary and pleasant to the ear, and a very faithful exponent 
of thought, being almost the same as that current in a great part of that side 
of the world, only that everywhere else its form is more corrupt, to different 
extents in different parts. Of all those philosophers, whose names are famous 
in our part of the world, the reputation of not a single one had reached them 
before our arrival; and yet in music, dialectic, arithmetic, and geometry they 
have made almost the same discoveries as our predecessors. But as they are 
a match for the ancients in almost all respects, so they are far inferior to 
the modern logicians in invention. For they have not discoyered a single one 
of those rules about restrictions, amplifications, and suppositions so ingeni- 
ously devised, which our children everywhere learn in the Parva Logicalia, 
Moreover, so far are they from ability to find out second intentions, that none 
of them has been able to conceive man in the abstract, though he be, as you 
know, colossal and greater than any giant, and we can point to him with our 
finger. But they are most expert in the courses of the stars and the movements 
of the celestial bodies. Moreover, they have cleverly devised instruments in 
different shapes, by which they have most exactly comprehended the move- 
ments and positions of the sun and moon and the other stars which are seen 
in their horizon. But of the agreements and discords of the planets, and all 
_ the deceitful divination by the stars, they do not even dream. They forecast 
rain, winds, and alternations of weather by certain tokens which they have 
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perceived by long practice. But as to the causes of all these things, the flow 
of the sea, its saltness, in fine, the origin and nature of the heavens and the 
universe, they partly agree with our old philosophers, and partly, as those 
differ from one another, so they, too, in introducing new theories disagree 
with them all, and yet do not in all respects agree with one another. 

In that part of philosophy which deals with morals, they discuss the same 
subjects as we do; they inquire into the good qualities of the soul and of the 
body and outward goods, and whether the name of good may be applied to 
all or simply belongs to the endowments of the soul. They discuss virtue and 
pleasure, but their chief debate is in what thing or things they are to hold 
that happiness consists. In this matter they seem to lean more than they 
should to the party that defends pleasure, since by it they define the whole 
or at least the chief part of human happiness. And what is more astonishing 
is that they seek a defense for this sensuous doctrine from religion, which 
is grave and strict and usually solemn and unbending. For they never dis- 
cuss happiness without joining to the philosophy that uses reasoning some 
principles derived from religion, without which they think reason weak and 
insufficient by itself for the investigation of true happiness. These principles 
are as follows: The soul is immortal and by the goodness of God born to 
felicity. After this life rewards are appointed for our virtues and good deeds, 
punishments for our crimes. Though these principles are matters of faith, 
yet they think that reason constrains them to believe and acknowledge them. 
But if they be removed and disallowed, they have no hesitation in saying that 
pleasure must be the aim of all men, to be sought by fair means or foul, and 
that no other opinion is tenable; only that man must take care not to let 
the lower pleasure interfere with the higher, nor to follow after a pleasure 
which will bring pain as its consequence. For to follow after a hard and pain- 
ful virtue, and not only to drive away all pleasantness in life but even volun- 
tarily to suffer pain, from which you can expect no profit (for what profit 
can there be, if after death you gain nothing, when you have passed your 
whole life unpleasantly, that is wretchedly?)—this they declare to be the 
extreme of madness. But as it is, they think happiness rests not in all kinds 
of pleasure, but only in such as are good and honorable. For to these, as to 
the supreme good, our nature is drawn by virtue itself (to which alone the 
opposite school attributes happiness). For they define virtue as a life accord- 
ing to nature, for which we are intended by God, and that man, they say, 
but follows the guidance of nature who, in desiring one thing and avoiding 
another, obeys the dictates of reason. Now reason first of all inflames men 
to a love and veneration of the Divine majesty, to which we owe both our 
existence and our capacity for happiness; secondly, it urges and admonishes 
us to lead our lives as free from care and as full of joy as possible, and because 
of our natural fellowship with other men, to help them, too, to obtain that 


end. For no one was ever so sad and severe a follower of virtue and hater. - 


of pleasure, that while enforcing on you labors, watchings, and discomfort, 
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he would not at the same time bid you do your best to relieve the poverty 
and evils of others, and regard this as praiseworthy in the name of humanity, 
that one man should provide for another’s health and comfort. Now if it is 
especially humane (and this is the virtue most peculiar to man) to relieve 
the misery of others and by taking away all sadness from their life, to restore 
them to enjoyment, that is, to pleasure, why should not nature urge everyone 
to do the same for himself? For either a joyous—that is, a pleasurable—life 
is evil, in which case not only ought you to help no one to it, but you should 
take it away from all as being harmful and deadly, so far as you can; or else, 
if you not only may but are bound to praise it for others, as good, why should 
you not do so first of all for yourself, to whom you should show no less favor 
than to others? For when nature bids you to be good to others, she does not 
command you on the other hand to be cruel and merciless to yourself. So 
nature herself, say they, prescribes to us a joyous life, or in other words, pleas- 
ure as the end of all operations, and to live according to her prescription they 
define as virtue. But while nature calls all men to help each other to'a merrier 
life (which certainly she does with a good reason; for no one is raised so 
far above the common lot of mankind as to be in his sole person the object 
of nature’s care, seeing that she equally fosters all whom she endows with 
the possession of a like outward appearance), she surely bids you take con- 
stant care, not so to favor your own advantage that you cause the disad- 
vantage of others. Therefore, they think that not only ought all bargains 
between private individuals to be observed, but also the common laws, which 
either a good king has justly proclaimed, or a nation, neither oppressed by 
tyranny nor deceived by fraud, has ratified by common consent, thus giving 
rules for the distribution of the advantages of life, or, in other words, the 
means of pleasure. So long as these laws are not broken, it is wisdom to look 
after your own interests and piety to take care of those of the public, while 
to deprive others of their pleasure to secure your own is injustice; on the 
other hand, to take away something from yourself to give to others is a duty 
of humanity and kindness, which never takes away as much advantage as it 
brings back: for it is compensated by the return of benefits, and the actual 
consciousness of the good deed; and remembrance of the love and good will 
of those whom you have benefited gives the mind more pleasure than the 
bodily pleasure could have been, which you have forgone. Finally—and this 
is brought home by religion to a mind which gladly assents—God repays in 
place of a brief and small pleasure great and never-ending joy. And so they 
think, having carefully considered and weighed the matter, that all our actions 
and even the virtues themselves look to pleasure as their end and true hap- 
piness, By pleasure they understand every motion and state of body or mind 
in which, under the guidance of nature, a man delights to dwell. They are 
right in including man’s natural inclinations. For just as the senses and right 
_Teason also aim at whatever is naturally pleasant, provided’ it is not reached 
by wrongdoing, does not involve the loss of something more pleasant, and 
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is not followed by pain, so they hold that there are some things which mortals 
unnaturally imagine by a vain “consensus” to be agreeable to them (as though 
men could change the nature of things as easily as they do their names); and 
all these they hold are so far from making for happiness that they are even a' 
great hindrance to it, because they possess the minds of those in whom they 
have once become deep-seated, with a false idea of pleasure, so that there is 
no room left for true and natural delights. For there are very many things, 
which though of their own nature they contain no sweetness—nay, the most 
part of them very much bitterness—yet, through the perverse attraction of 
evil desires, are not only regarded as the greatest pleasures but are also counted 
among the chief things that make life worth living. Among the class who 
follow this spurious pleasure, they put those whom I mentioned before, who 
think themselves the better men, the better the clothes they wear; in which 
one thing they make two mistakes. For they are no less deceived in thinking 
their clothes better than in thinking themselves better. For if you consider 
the use of the garment, why is wool of fine thread superior to that of thicker? 
And yet, as if it were by nature and not by their own mistake that they had 
the advantage, they hold their heads high, and think some extra value at- 
taches to themselves thereby; and thus the honor, which if ill-clad they would 
not have ventured to hope for, they require as if of right for a smarter robe; 
and if passed by with neglect, they are indignant. Again, does it not show 
the same stupidity to think so much of empty and unprofitable honors? For 
what true and natural pleasure can the bared head or bowed knees of an- 
other give you? Will this cure the pain in your own knees, or relieve the 
frenzy of your own head? In this imaginary notion of pleasure men show a 
strange madness, who conceive themselves to be noble, and plume themselves 
on it and applaud themselves, because it has been their fortune to be born of 
ancestors, of whom a long succession has been counted rich—for that is now 
the only nobility—and especially rich in landed estates: and they think them- 
selves not a whit less noble even if their ancestors have not left them an acre, 
or if they themselves have consumed in extravagant living what was left. 

In this class, too, they count those who, as I said, dote on jewels and precious 
stones, and think themselves a species of gods if ever they secure a fine speci- 
men, especially of the sort which at the period is regarded as of the highest 
value in their country (now it is not always and everywhere that one kind 
of stone is most highly prized); for they will not purchase them unless they 
are taken out of their gold setting and exposed to view; and not even then, 
üntil they have made the seller take an oath and give security that it is a true 
jewel and a true stone; so anxious are they lest a spurious stone deceive their 
eyes in place of a genuine one. But why should a counterfeit one give less 
pleasure to your sight, when your eye cannot distinguish it from the true 
article? Both should be of equal value to you, even as they would be to a 
blind man. What can be said of the men who keep superfluous wealth, to 
please themselves not with putting it to any use but merely with looking at 
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it? Do they feel any real pleasure, or are they not rather cheated by an unreal 
pleasure? Or, of the men who have the opposite failing and put out of sight 
the gold, which they will never use and perhaps never see again; and in their 
anxiety not to lose it, lose it indeed? For what else is it to put it back in the 
ground, and so to deprive yourself of its use and perhaps all other men too? 
And yet you exult over your hidden treasure as though you were quite free 
from all anxiety. Yet suppose someone removed it by stealing it, and you 
died ten years afterward knowing nothing of the theft—during all those ten 
years which you lived after the money was stolen, what did it matter to you 
whether it was removed or safe? In either case it was just as little use to you. 
Among those who indulge such senseless delights they reckon dicers (whose 
madness they know not by experience, but by hearsay only), moreover hunters 
and hawkers. For what pleasure is there, say they, in casting dice into a 
box, which you have done so often, that if there had been some pleasure in 
it, weariness would by now have arisen from the habitual practice? Or what 
agreeableness can there be and not rather disgust, in hearing the barking 
and howling of dogs? Or what greater sensation of pleasure is there when 
a dog chases a hare than when a dog runs after a dog? For the same thing 
happens in both cases; there is running in both, if speed gives you pleasure. 
But if you are attracted by the hope of slaughter and the expectation of a 
creature being mangled under your eyes, it ought rather to inspire pity, when 
you behold a poor, weak, timid, and innocent hare torn to pieces by a strong, 
fierce, and cruel dog. And so the people of Utopia have passed the whole 
exercise of hunting over to their butchers, as unworthy of free men, and, as 
I said before, they make their slaves butchers; for they regard hunting as the 
meanest part of the butcher’s craft, and the other departments of it as much 
more useful and honorable, seeing that they do much more good and only 
kill animals from necessity, while the hunter seeks nothing but pleasure from 
the killing and mangling of a poor animal. This desire of looking on at blood- 
shed in the case of beasts they think either arises from a cruel disposition, or 
through the constant practice of such savage pleasure degenerates into cruelty. 
These, therefore, and all similar pursuits, which are countless, though com- 
mon people regard them as pleasures, yet they hold positively to have nothing 
to do with real pleasure, since there is nothing naturally agreeable in them. 
For the fact that they commonly inspire a feeling of enjoyment (which seems 
to be the function of pleasure) does not alter this opinion; for the enjoyment 
does not arise from the nature of the thing, but from their own perverse habit, 
by reason of which they take what is bitter for sweet; just as pregnant women 
by their vitiated taste think pitch and tallow sweeter than honey. Yet it is 
impossible for any man’s judgment, depraved either by disease or habit, to 
change the nature of pleasure any more than of anything else. 

The pleasures which they admit as genuine they divide into various classes, 
some being of the’ soul, and others of the body. To the soul they ascribe in- 
telligence and the delight which is bred of contemplation of the truth; and 
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to this is added the pleasant recollection of a well-spent life, and the sure 
hope of happiness to come. Bodily pleasure they divide into two parts. The 
first is that which fills the sense with perceptible sweetness, which sometimes ~ 
comes by the renewing of those parts which have been emptied by our natural 
heat; for they are restored by food and drink; sometimes this agreeable sensa- 
tion comes, when the overloaded body is relieved by evacuation, when either 
we relieve nature, or have sexual connection, or relieve the itching of some 
part by rubbing or scratching. But sometimes pleasure arises, not in process of 
restoring anything that our members lack, nor of taking away anything that 
causes pain, but from something which tickles and moves our senses with a 
secret force but with a palpable motion and so draws them to itself, such as 
that pleasure which is engendered by music. The second part of bodily pleas- 
ure, they say, is that which consists in a calm and harmonious state of the 
body—that is, when a man’s health is not interrupted by any disorder. For 
this, if assailed by no pain, gives delight of itself, though there be no pleasure 
applied from without. For though it is less obvious and less perceptible by the 
sense than the coarser desire of eating and drinking, yet none the less many 
hold it to be the greatest pleasure. Almost all the Utopians regard it as great, 
and practically the basis and foundation of all pleasures; for it alone can make 
the state of life peaceful and desirable, and without it there is no place left 
for any pleasure; for being without pain, when health is absent, they regard 
as insensibility rather than pleasure. They have long ago rejected the position 
of those who held that a state of tranquil and stable health (for this question, 
too, has been actively discussed among them) was not to be counted as a 
pleasure, because they said its presence could not be felt except through some 
opposite emotion. But, on the other hand, they now almost all agree that health 
is above all things conducive to pleasure. For since in disease there is pain, 
which is the bitter enemy of pleasure, no less than disease is of health, why 
should not pleasure be found in the tranquillity of health? For they think 
that it is of no importance whether you say that disease is pain or that pain 
is disease, for it comes to the same thing either way. For if you hold that 
health is either a pleasure itself or the necessary cause of pleasure, as fire is 
of heat, in both ways it results that those who have settled health cannot be 
without pleasure. Besides, while we eat, say they, what is that but health, 
which had begun to be impaired, fighting against hunger with the assistance 
of food? And while it gradually gains strength, the very progress to the usual 
vigor supplies the pleasure by which we are thus restored. Shall the health 
which delights in conflict not rejoice when it has gained the victory? And, 
when at length it has successfully acquired its former strength, which was its 
sole object throughout the conflict, shall it forthwith become insensible and 
not recognize nor embrace its own good? For when it is said that health 
cannot be felt by the senses, they think that is quite false. Who, when awake, 
say they, does not feel that he is in health, except he who is not? Who is fast 
bound with such insensibility or lethargy that he does not confess that health 
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is pleasant and delightful to himself? But what is delight except pleasure 
under another name? First of all, therefore, they cling to and value the pleas- 
ures of the mind, which they regard as of first-rate importance, and of these 
the greater part they hold to arise from the exercise of virtues and the con- 
sciousness of a good life. Of all the pleasures which the body supplies, they 
give the palm to health; for the delight of eating and drinking, and anything 
that gives the same kind of enjoyment, they think desirable, but only for the 
sake of health. For such things are not pleasant in themselves, but only in so 
far as they resist the secret assaults of ill-health. And so as a wise man should 
rather pray that he may escape disease than desire a remedy for it, and rather 
drive out pain than summon a consolation to his aid, so it would be better 
not to require this kind of pleasure, than to be eased of pain. 

But if a man think that felicity consists in this kind of pleasure, he must 
admit that he will be in the greatest happiness, if a life falls to his lot, which — 
is spent in perpetual hunger, thirst, itching, eating, drinking, scratching, and 
rubbing; and who does not see that this is not only disgusting but pitiable? 

. These pleasures are surely the lowest of all as being most adulterated, for they 
never occur unless they are coupled with the pains which are their opposites. 
Thus with the pleasure of eating, hunger is combined and on no fair terms; 
for the pain is the stronger, and lasts longer, for it comes into existence before 
the pleasure and does not end until the pleasure dies with it. So such pleas- 
ures, they hold, should not be highly valued except in so far as they are neces- 
sary. Yet they enjoy even these and gratefully acknowledge the kindness of 
Mother Nature, which even with coaxing sweetness allures her offspring to 
that which of necessity they must constantly do. For in what discomfort 
should we have to live if, like other sicknesses which less frequently assail us, 
so too, these daily diseases of hunger and thirst had to be expelled by bitter 
poisons and drugs? Beauty, strength, and nimbleness, these as special and 
pleasant gifts of nature, they gladly value. Nay, even those pleasures which 
enter by the ears, eyes, and nose, which nature designed to be peculiarly char- 
acteristic of man (for no other kind of living creature either takes in the 
fairness and form of the universe, or is affected by the pleasantness of smell, 
except for distinction of food, or distinguishes concordant and discordant 
intervals of sound), these, too, I say, they follow after, as pleasant relishes of 
life. But in all these they make this limitation, that the less is not to interfere 
with the greater, and pleasure is not to produce pain; and the latter they think 
a necessary consequence, if the pleasure is base. But to despise the grace of 
established beauty, to impair the strength of the body, to turn nimbleness into 
sloth, to exhaust the body and injure the health by fasting, and to reject all 
the other pleasant gifts of nature (unless, when a man neglects these ad- 
vantages to himself in providing more zealously the good of others or of the 
commonwealth, in return for which toil he expects a greater pleasure from 
God; in all other cases for a vain shadow of goodness, to no man’s profit, to 
deal hardly with himself, even that he may more easily bear the adversity 
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which may never come), this they think is extreme madness and a sign of a | 
mind which is cruel to itself and ungrateful to Nature, to whom he diselaitia : 
to be indebted and therefore renounces all her benefits. 

This is their view of virtue and pleasure, and they believe that human rea- 
son cannot attain to any truer view, unless revealed religion inspires a man 
with something more holy. Whether in this they are right or wrong, time ` 
does not permit us now to examine, nor is it necessary; for we have taken 
upon ourselves only to describe their principles, and not also to defend them. 
But of this I am sure, that whatever you think of these opinions, there is 
nowhere in the world a more excellent people nor a happier state. They are 
active and nimble of body, and stronger than you would expect from their 
stature, which is, however, not dwarfish. And though they have not a very 
fertile soil nor a very wholesome climate, they protect themselves against the 
atmosphere by temperate living and make up for the defects of the land by 
diligent labor; so that nowhere in the world is there a more plentiful supply 
of corn and cattle, or are men’s bodies more tenacious of life and subject to 
fewer diseases. And so you may behold not only the usual agricultural labors 
performed there, whereby the naturally churlish soil is improved by art and 
industry, but also how a whole forest has been uprooted in one place by the 
labors of the people, and planted in another. Herein they were thinking not 
so much of abundance as of transport, that they might have wood more close 
to the sea, or rivers, or the cities themselves. For it takes less labor to convey 
grain to a distance by land than timber. 

The people in general are easygoing and good tempered, skillful with their 
hands; they enjoy rest but do their share of manual labor, when occasion re- 
quires, though at other times they are not fond of it, for they are unwearied 
in their devotion to mental study. 

When they had heard from us about the literature and learning of the 
Greeks (for in Latin there was nothing apart from history and poetry, of 
which it seemed likely that they would much approve), they were extremely 
desirous that we would teach them the language and instruct them in Greek 
literature. We began, therefore, to read to them, more at first that we should 
not seem to refuse the trouble than that we expected any result. But after a 
little progress, their diligence made us feel sure that our labors would not 
be bestowed in- vain. For they began so easily to imitate the shapes of the 
letters and so readily to pronounce the words, so quickly to learn by heart, 
and so faithfully to reproduce what they learned, that it was a perfect wonder 
to us; though of course the greater part of them were scholars picked for their 
ability, and of mature years, who undertook to learn their tasks not only of 
their own free will but by order of the Senate. So in less than three years 
they were perfect in the language and able to read good authors, without 
any difficulty except for faulty texts. 

I imagine they got hold of Greek literature more easily because it was 
closely allied to their own. I suspect that their race was derived from the 
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Greek, because their language, which in other respects resembles the Persian, 
retains some traces of Greek in the names of their cities and magistrates. 
When about to go on my fourth voyage, I put on board in place of wares to 
sell, a fairly large bundle of books, having quite made up my mind never to 
return rather than to come back soon. So they have received from me most of 
Plato’s works, almost all Aristotle’s, also Theophrastus, On Plants, which 
I regret to say is imperfect in parts. For during the voyage the book was left 
lying about, and an ape found it, and in wanton sport tore out and destroyed 
several pages in various parts of the book, Of grammarians they have only 
Lascaris, for I did not take Gaza with me, and no lexicographer but Hesy- 
chius and Dioscorides. They are very fond of the works of Plutarch, and 
they delight in Lucian’s sprightliness and wit. Of the poets they have Aris- 
tophanes, Homer and Euripides, and Sophocles in the small Aldine type; of 
the historians, Thucydides and Herodotus and Herodian too. In medicine 
my companion, Tricius Apinatus, had brought with him some small treatises 
of Hippocrates, and the Microtechne of Galen, to which books they attribute 
great value. For though there is scarcely any nation that needs medicine less, 
yet nowhere is it held in greater honor; for they regard the knowledge of. 
it as one of the finest and most useful parts of philosophy. For when by the 
help of this philosophy they search out the hidden secrets of nature, they think 
that not only do they get great pleasure in doing so but also win the approval 
of the Author and Maker of all things. They think that He, like all artificers, 
set forth the visible mechanism of the world as a spectacle for man, whom 
alone He made capable of appreciating such a wonderful thing, and there- 
fore He prefers a careful and diligent beholder and admirer of His work to 
one who like a brute beast without sense or motion passes by so great and 
wonderful a spectacle. Thus the wits of the Utopians, trained in all learning, 
are exceedingly apt at the invention of arts which promote the advantage and 
convenience of life. Two, however, they owe to us, the art of printing and 
the manufacture of paper, though not entirely to us, but to a great extent to 
themselves; for when we showed them the Aldine printing in’ paper books, 
and talked about the material of which paper is made and the art of printing 
(though I cannot say we explained-it, for none of us was expert in either 
art), they promptly and with great acuteness guessed how it was done, and 
though previously they wrote only on skins, bark, and papyrus, from this 
time they attempted to manufacture paper and print letters. Their first at- . 
tempts were not very successful, but by frequent experiment they soon mas- 
tered both, so that if they had copies of Greek authors, they would have no 
lack of books. But at present they have nothing more than I have mentioned, 
but by printing books they have increased their stock to many thousand copies. 

Whoever comes to their country on a tour of sightseeing, if he is rec- 
ommended by any special intellectual endowment, or through long travel 
acquainted with many countries, is sure of a welcome, for they delight in 
hearing what is going on in every country. But few come to them in the way 
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of trade. For what could they bring except iron, or gold and silver, which 
they would rather take back home with them? And as to articles of export, 
the Utopians think it wiser to carry them out of the country themselves than 
to let others come and fetch them, that so they may find out more informa- 
tion about foreign nations, and not lose by disuse their skill in navigation. 


HENRY D. THOREAU 


Civil Disobedience * 


I neartiLy accept the motto, “That government is best which governs least”; 
and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and systematically. Gane 
out, it finally amounts to this, which also I believe—“That government is 
best which governs not at all”; and when men are prepared for it, that will 
be the kind of government which they will have. Government is at best but 
an expedient; but most governments are usually, and all governments are 
sometimes, inexpedient. The objections which have been brought against a 
standing army, and they are many and weighty, and deserve to prevail, may 
also at last be brought against a standing government. The standing army is 
only an arm of the standing government. The government itself, which is 
only the mode which the people. have chosen to execute their will, is equally 
liable to be abused and perverted before the people can act through it. Wit- 
ness the present Mexican war, the work of comparatively a few individuals 
using the standing government as their tool; for, in the outset, the people 
would not have consented to this measure. 

This American government—what is it but a tradition, though a recent 
one, endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each instant 
losing some of its integrity? It has not the vitality and force of a single living 
man; for a single man can bend it to his will. It is a sort of wooden gun to the 
people themselves. But it is not the less necessary for this; for the people 
must have some complicated machinery or other, and hear its din, to satisfy 
that idea of government which they have. Governments show thus how suc- 
cessfully men can be imposed on, even impose on themselves, for their own 
advantage. It is excellent, we must all allow. Yet this government never of 
itself furthered any enterprise, but by the alacrity with which it got out of its 
way. Iż does not keep the country free. Iż does not settle the West. Jt does not 
educate. The character inherent in the American people has done all that has 
been accomplished; and it would have done somewhat more, if the govern- 
ment had not sometimes got in its way. For government is an expedient by 
which men would fain succeed in letting one another alone; and, as has been 
said, when it is most expedient, the governed are most let alone by it. Trade 
and commerce, if they were not made.of India rubber, would never manage 
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to bounce over the obstacles which legislators are continually putting in their 
way; and, if one were to judge these men wholly by the effects of their ac- 
tions and not partly by their intentions, they would deserve to be classed and 
punished with those mischievous persons who put obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call themselves 
no-government men, I ask for, not at once no government, but at once a 
better government. Let every man make known what kind of government 
would command his respect, and that will be one step toward obtaining it, 

After all, the practical reason why, when the power is once in the hands of 
the people, a majority are permitted, and for a long period continue, to rule 
is not because they are most likely to be in the right, nor because this seems 
fairest to the minority, but because they are physically the strongest. But a 
government in which the majority rule in all cases cannot be based on justice, 
even as far as men understand it. Can there not be a government in which 
majorities do not virtually decide right from wrong, but conscience?—in 
which majorities decide only those questions to which the rule of expediency 
` is applicable? Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least degree, 
resign his conscience to the legislator? Why has every man a conscience, then? 
I think that we should be men first, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable 
to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. The only obligation 
which I have a right to assume is to do at any time what I think right. It is 
truly enough said, that a corporation has no conscience; but a corporation of 
conscientious men is a corporation with a conscience. Law never made men 
a whit more just; and, by means of their respect for it, even the well-disposed 
are daily made the agents of injustice. A common and natural result of an 
undue respect for law is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel, captain, 
corporal, privates, powder-monkeys, and all, marching in admirable order 
over hill and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, against their common 
sense and consciences, which makes it very steep marching indeed, and 
produces a palpitation of the heart. They have no doubt that it is a damnable 
business in which they are concerned; they are all peaceably inclined. Now, 
what are they? Men at all? Or small movable forts and magazines, at the 
service of some unscrupulous man in power? Visit the Navy Yard, and be- 
hold a marine, such a man as an American government can make, or such 
as it can make a man with its black arts—a mere shadow and reminiscence of 
humanity, a man laid out alive and standing, and already, as one may say, 
buried under arms with funeral accompaniments, though it may be, 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


The mass of men serve the state thus, not as men mainly, but as machines, 
with their bodies. They are the standing army, and the militia, jailers, con- 
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stables, posse comitatus, etc. In most cases there is no free exercise whatever 
of the judgment or of the moral sense; but they put themselves on a level 
with wood and earth and stones; and wooden men can perhaps be manu- 
factured that will serve the purpose as well. Such command no more respect 
than men of straw or a lump of dirt. They have the same sort of worth only 
as horses and dogs. Yet such as these even are commonly esteemed good 
citizens. Others—as most legislators, politicians, lawyers, ministers, and office- 
holders—serve the state chiefly with their heads; and, as they rarely make any 
moral distinctions, they are as likely to serve the Devil, without intending 
it, as God. A very few, as heroes, patriots, martyrs, reformers in the great 
sense, and men, serve the state with their consciences also, and so necessarily 
resist it for the most part; and they are commonly treated as enemies by it. 
A wise man will only be useful as a man, and will not submit to be “clay,” 
and “stop a hole to keep the wind away,” but leave that office to his dust at 
least: 


I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 


He who gives himself entirely to his fellow men appears to them useless 
and selfish; but he who gives himself partially to them is pronounced a 
benefactor and philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave toward this American government 
today? I answer that he cannot without disgrace be associated with it. I can- 
not for an instant recognize that politicial organization as my government 
which is the slave’s government also. 

All men recognize the right of revolution; that is, the right to refuse alle- 
giance to, and to resist, the government, when its tyranny or its inefficiency 
"are great and unendurable, But almost all say that such is not the case now. 
But such was the case, they think, in the Revolution of ’75. If one were to tell 
me that this was a bad government because it taxed certain foreign commodi- 
ties brought to its ports, it is most probable that I should not make an ado 
about it, for I can do without them. All machines have their friction; and 
possibly this does enough good to counterbalance the evil. At any rate, it is a 
great evil to make a stir about it: But when the friction comes to have: its 
machine, and oppression and robbery are organized, I say, let us not have 
such a machine any longer. In other words, when a sixth of the population 
of a nation which has undertaken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and 
a whole country is unjustly overrun and conquered by a foreign army, and 
subjected to military law, I think that it is not too soon for honest men to 
rebel and revolutionize. What makes this duty the more urgent is the fact 
that the country so overrun is not our own, but ours is the invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on moral questions, in his chapter 
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on the “Duty of Submission to Civil Government,” resolves all civil obligation 
into expediency; and he proceeds to say “that so long as the interest of the 
whole society requires it, that is, so long as the established government cannot 
be resisted or changed without public inconveniency, it is the will of God 
that the established government be obeyed, and no longer. ... This principle 
being admitted, the justice of every particular case of resistance is reduced to 
a computation of the quantity of the danger and grievance on the one side, 
and of the probability and expense of redressing it on the other.” Of this, he 
says, every man shall judge for himself. But Paley appears never to have con- 
templated those cases to which the rule of expediency does not apply, in which 
a people, as well as an individual, must do justice, cost what it may. If I have 
unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning man, I must restore it to him 
though I drown myself. This, according to Paley, would be inconvenient. 
But he that would save his life, in such a case, shall lose it. This people must 
cease to hold slaves, and to make war on Mexico, though it cost them their 
existence as a people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; but does anyone think that Mas- 
sachusetts does exactly what is right at the present crisis? 


A drab of state, a cloth-o’-silver slut, 
To have her train borne up, and her soul trail in the dirt. 


Practically speaking, the opponents to a reform in Massachusetts are not a 
hundred thousand politicians at the South, but a hundred thousand merchants 
and farmers here, who are more interested in commerce and agriculture than 
they are in humanity, and are not prepared to do justice to the slave and to 
Mexico, cost what it may. I quarrel not with far-off foes, but with those who, 
near at home, co-operate with, and do the bidding of, those far away, and 
without whom the latter would be harmless. We are accustomed to say, that 
the mass of men are unprepared; but improvement is slow, because the few 
are not materially wiser or better than the many. It is not so important that 
many should be as good as you, as that there be some absolute goodness some- 
where; for that will leaven the whole lump. There are thousands who are 
in opinion opposed to slavery and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to 
put an end to them; who, esteeming themselves children of Washington and 
Franklin, sit down with their hands in their pockets, and say that they know 
not what to do, and do nothing; who even postpone the question of freedom 
to the question of free trade, and quietly read the prices-current along with the 
latest advices from Mexico, after dinner, and, it may be, fall asleep over them 
both. What is the price-current of an honest man and patriot today? They 
hesitate, and they regret, and sometimes they petition; but they do nothing 
in earnest and with effect. They will wait, well disposed, for others to remedy 
the evil, that they may no longer have it to regret. At most, they give only 
a cheap vote, and a feeble countenance and God-speed, to the right, as it goes 
by them. There are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one 
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virtuous man. But it is easier to deal with the real possessor of « a thing than 
with the temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers or backgammon, with a slight - 
moral tinge to it, a playing with right and wrong, with moral questions; and 
betting naturally accompanies it. The character of the voters is not staked. 
I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but I am not vitally concerned 
that that right should prevail. I am willing to leave it to the majority. Its 
obligation, therefore, never exceeds that of expediency. Even voting for the 
right is doing nothing for it. It is only expressing to men feebly your desire 
that it should prevail. A wise man will not leave the right to the mercy of 
chance nor wish it to prevail through the power of the majority. There is but 
little virtue in the action of masses of men. When the majority shall at length 
vote for the abolition of slavery, it will be because they are indifferent to slavery, 
or because there is but little slavery left to be abolished by their vote. They 
will then be the only slaves. Only Ais vote can hasten the abolition of slavery 
who asserts his own freedom by his vote. 

I hear of a convention to be held at Baltimore, or elsewhere, for the selection 
of a candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly of editors, and men who 
are politicians by profession; but I think, what is it to any independent, in- 
telligent, and respectable man what decision they may come to? Shall we not 
have the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, nevertheless? Can we not 
count upon some independent votes? Are there not many individuals in the 
country who do not attend conventions? But no: I find that the respectable 
man, so called, has immediately drifted from his position, and despairs of his 
country, when his country has more reason to despair of him. He forthwith 
adopts one of the candidates thus selected as the only available one, thus prov- 
ing that he is himself available for any purposes of the demagogue. His vote 
is of no more worth than that of any unprincipled foreigner or hireling native, 
who may have been bought. Oh, for a man who is a man, and, as my neighbor 
says, has a bone in his back which you cannot pass your hand through! Our 
statistics are at fault: the population has been returned too large. How many 
men are there to a square thousand miles in this country? Hardly one. Does 
not America offer any inducement for men to settle here? The American has 
dwindled into an Odd Fellow—one who may be known by the development 
of his organ of gregariousness, and a manifest lack of intellect and cheerful 
self-reliance; whose first and chief concern, on coming into the world, is to 
see that the almshouses are in good repair; and, before yet he has lawfully 
donned the virile garb, to collect a fund for the support of the widows and 
orphans that may be; who, in short, ventures to live only by the aid of the 
Mutual Insurance company, which has promised to bury him decently. 

It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the eradi- 
cation of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly have 
other concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash his hands 
of it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to give it practically his sup- 
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port. If I devote myself to other pursuits and contemplations, I must first see, 
at least, that I do not pursue them sitting upon another. man’s shoulders. I 
must get off him first, that he may pursue his contemplations, too. See what 
gross inconsistency is tolerated. I have heard some of my townsmen say, “I 
should like to have them order me out to help put down an insurrection of 
the slaves, or to march to Mexico—see if I would go”; and yet those very men 
have each, directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly, at least, by their 
money, furnished a substitute. The soldier is applauded who refuses to serve 
in an unjust war by those who do not refuse to sustain the unjust govern- 
ment which makes the war; is applauded by those whose own act and au- 
thority he disregards and sets at naught; as if the State were penitent to that 
degree that it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, but not to that degree 
that it left off sinning for a moment. Thus, under the name of Order and 
Civil Government, we are all made at last to pay homage to and support our 
own meanness. After the first blush of sin comes its indifference; and from 
immoral it becomes, as it were, unmoral, and not quite unnecessary to that 
life which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error requires the most disinterested virtue 
to sustain it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of patriotism is com- 
monly liable, the noble are most likely to incur. Those who, while they dis- 
approve of the character and measures of a government, yield to it their 
allegiance and support are undoubtedly its most conscientious supporters, and 
so frequently the most serious obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning the 
State to dissolve the Union, to disregard the requisitions of the President. Why 
do they not dissolve it themselves—the union between themselves and the 
State—and refuse to pay their quota into its treasury? Do not they stand in 
the same relation to the State that the State does to the Union? And have not 
the same reasons prevented the State from resisting the Union which have 
prevented them from resisting the State? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an opinion merely, and enjoy it? 
Is there any enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is aggrieved? If you 
are cheated out of a single dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest satisfied 
with knowing that you are cheated, or with saying that you are cheated, or 
even with petitioning him to pay you your due; but you take effectual steps 
at once to obtain the full amount, and see that you are never cheated again. 
Action from principle, the perception and the performance of right, changes 
things and relations; it is essentially revolutionary, and does not consist wholly 
with anything which was. It not only divides states and churches, it divides 
families; ay, it divides the individual, separating the diabolical in him from 
the divine. 

Unjust laws exist: shall we be content to obey them, or shall we endeavor 
to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall we transgress 
them at once? Men generally, under such a government as this, think that 
they ought to wait until they have persuaded the majority to alter them. They 
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think that, if they should resist, the remedy would be worse than the evil. 
But it is the fault of the government itself that the remedy is worse than the 
evil. Jt makes it worse. Why is it not more apt to anticipate and provide for 
reform? Why does it not cherish its wise minority? Why does it cry and resist 
before it is hurt? Why does it not encourage its citizens to be on the alert to 
point out its faults, and do better than it would have them? Why does it al- 
ways crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus and Luther, and pro- 
nounce Washington and Franklin rebels? 

One would think that a deliberate and practical denial of its authority was 
the only offense never contemplated by government; else why has it not as- 
signed its definite, its suitable and proportionate penalty? If a man who has 
no property refuses but once to earn nine shillings for the State, he is put in 
prison for a period unlimited by any law that I know, and determined only 
by the discretion of those who placed him there; but if he should steal ninety 
times nine shillings from the State, he is soon permitted to go at large again. 
If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine of government, 
let it go, let it go: perchance it will wear smooth—certainly the machine will 
wear out. If the injustice has a spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a crank, ex- 
clusively for itself, then perhaps you may consider whether the remedy will 
not be worse than the evil; but if it is of such a nature that it requires you 
to be the agent of injustice to another, then, I say, break the law. Let your life 
be a counter friction to stop the machine. What I have to do is to see, at any 
rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong which I condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the State has provided for remedying the 
evil, I know not of such ways. They take too much time, and a man’s life will 
be gone. I have other affairs to attend to. I came into this world, not chiefly 
to make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it good or bad. A 
man has not everything to do, but something; and because he cannot do 
everything, it is not necessary that he should do something wrong. It is not» 
my business to be petitioning the Governor or the Legislature any more than 
it is theirs to petition me; and if they should not hear my petition, what should 
I do then? But in this case the State has provided no way: its very Constitution 
is the evil. This may seem to be harsh and stubborn and unconciliatory; but 
it is to treat with the utmost kindness and consideration the only spirit that 
can appreciate or deserves it. So is all change for the better, like birth and 
death, which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say that those who call themselves Abolitionists should 
at once effectually withdraw their support, both in person and property, from 
the government of Massachusetts, and not wait till they constitute a majority 
of one, before they suffer the right to prevail through them. I think that it 
is enough if they have God on their side, without waiting for that other one. 
Moreover, any man more right than his neighbors constitutes a majority of 
one already. 


I meet this American government, or its representative, the State govern- 
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ment, directly, and face to face, once a year—no more—in the person of its 
tax-gatherer; this is the only mode in which a man situated as I am necessarily 
meets it; and it then says distinctly, Recognize me; and the simplest, the most 
effectual, and, in the present posture of affairs, the indispensablest mode of 
treating with it on this head, of expressing your little satisfaction with and 
love for it is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, the tax-gatherer, is the very 
man I have to deal with—for it is, after all, with men and not with parch- 
ment that I quarrel—and he has voluntarily chosen to be an agent of the 
government. How shall he ever know well what he is and does as an officer 
of the government, or as a man, until he is obliged to consider whether he 
shall treat me, his neighbor, for whom he has respect, as a neighbor and well- 
disposed man, or as a maniac and disturber of the peace, and see if he can 
get over this obstruction to his neighborliness without a ruder and more im- 
petuous thought or speech corresponding with his action. I know this well, 
that if one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men whom I could name—if ten 
honest men only—ay, if one HONEsT man, in this State of Massachusetts, 
ceasing to hold slaves, were actually to withdraw from this co-partnership, 
and be locked up in the county jail therefor, it would be the abolition of 
slavery-in America. For it matters not how small the beginning may seem 
to be: what is once well done is done forever. But we love better to talk about 
it: that we say is our mission. Reform keeps many scores of newspapers in its 
service, but not one man. If my esteemed neighbor, the State’s ambassador, 
who will devote his days to the settlement of the question of human rights in 
the Council Chamber, instead of being threatened with the prisons of Caro- 
lina, were to sit down the prisoner of Massachusetts, that State which is so 
anxious to foist the sin of slavery upon her sister—though at present she can 
discover only an act of inhospitality to be the ground of a quarrel with her— 
the Legislature would not wholly waive the subject the following winter. 

<e Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison. The proper place today, the only place which Mas- 
sachusetts has provided for her freer and less desponding spirits, is in her 
prisons, to be put out and locked out of the State by her own act, as they 
have already put themselves out by their principles. It is there that the fugitive 
slave, and the Mexican prisoner on parole, and the Indian come to plead the 
wrongs of his race should find them; on that separate, but more free and 
honorable ground, where the State places those who are not with her, but 
against her—the only house in a slave State in which a free man can abide 
with honor. If any think that their influence would be lost there, and their 
voices no longer afflict the ear of the State, that they would not be as an enemy 
within its walls, they do not know by how much truth is stronger than error, 
nor how much more eloquently and effectively he can combat injustice who 
has experienced a little in his own person. Cast your whole vote, not a strip 
of paper merely, but your whole influence. A minority is powerless while it 
conforms to the majority; it is not even a minority then; but it is irresistible 
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when it clogs by its whole weight. If the alternative is to keep all just men in 
prison, or give up war and slavery, the State will not hesitate which to choose. 
If a thousand men were not to pay their tax-bills this year, that would not 
be a violent and bloody measure, as it would be to pay them, and enable the 
State to commit violence and shed innocent blood. This is, in fact, the defini- 
tion of a peaceable revolution, if any such is possible. If the tax-gatherer, or 
any other public officer, asks me, as one has done, “But what shall I do?” my 
answer is, “If you really wish to do anything, resign your office.” When the 
subject has refused allegiance, and the officer has resigned his office, then the 
revolution is accomplished. But even suppose blood should flow. Is there not 
a sort of blood shed when the conscience is wounded? Through this wound a 
man’s real manhood and immortality flow out, and he bleeds to an everlasting 
death. I see this blood flowing now. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the offender, rather than the 
seizure of his goods—though both will serve the same purpose—because they 
who assert the purest right, and consequently are most dangerous to a corrupt 
State, commonly have not spent much time in accumulating property. To 
such the State renders comparatively small service, and a slight tax is wont 
to appear exorbitant, particularly if they are obliged to earn it by special labor 
with their hands. If there were one who lived wholly without the use of 
money, the State itself would hesitate to demand it of him. But the rich man— 
not to make any invidious comparison—is always sold to the institution which 
makes him rich. Absolutely speaking, the more money, the less virtue; for 
money comes between a man and his objects, and obtains them for him; and 
it was certainly no great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest many questions 
which he would otherwise be taxed to answer; while the only new question 
which it puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to spend it. Thus his moral 
ground is taken from under his feet. The opportunities of living are dimin- 
ished in proportion as what are called the “means” are increased. The best 
thing a man can do for his culture when he is rich is to endeavor to carry 
out those schemes which he entertained when he was poor. Christ answered 
the Herodians according to their condition. “Show me the tribute-money,” 
said he—and one took a penny out of his pocket—if you use money which 
has the image of Caesar on it, and which he has made current and valuable, 
that is, ¿if you are men of the State, and gladly enjoy the advantages of Caesar’s 
government, then pay him back some of his own when he demands it. “Render 
therefore to Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and to God those things which are 
God’s”—leaving them no wiser than before as to which was which; for they 
did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neighbors, I perceive that, whatever 
they may say about the magnitude and seriousness of the question, and their 
regard for the public tranquillity, the long and the short of the matter is, that 
they cannot spare the protection of the existing government, and they dread 
_ the consequences to their property and families of disobedience to it. For my 
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own part, I should not like to think that I rely on the protection of the State. 
But, if I deny the authority of the State when it presents its tax-bill, it will 
soon take and waste all my property, and so harass me and my children with- 
out end. This is hard. This makes it impossible for a man to live honestly, 
and at the same time comfortably, in outward respects. It will not be worth 
the while to accumulate property; that would be sure to go again. You must 
- hire or squat somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat that soon. You ' 
must live within yourself, and depend upon yourself always tucked up and 
ready for a start, and not have many affairs. A man may grow rich in Turkey 
even, if he will be in all respects a good subject of the Turkish government. 
Confucius said: “If a State is governed by the principles of reason, poverty 
and misery are subjects of shame; if a State is not governed by the principles 
of reason, riches and honors are the subjects of shame.” No; until I want the 
protection of Massachusetts to be extended to me in some distant Southern 
port, where my liberty is endangered, or until I am bent solely on building 
up an estate at home by peaceful enterprise, I can afford to refuse allegiance 
to Massachusetts, and her right to my property and life. It costs me less in 
every sense to incur the penalty of disobedience to the State than it would to 
obey. I should feel as if I were worth less in that case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in behalf of the Church, and commanded 
me to pay a certain sum toward the support of a clergyman whose preaching 
my father attended, but never I myself. “Pay,” it said, “or be locked up in 
the jail.” I declined to pay. But, unfortunately, another man saw fit to pay it. I 
did not see why the schoolmaster should be taxed to support the priest, and 
not the priest the schoolmaster; for I was not the State’s schoolmaster, but I 
supported myself by voluntary subscription. I did not see why the lyceum 
should not present its tax-bill, and have the State to back its demand, as well 
as the Church. However, at the request of the selectmen, I condescended to 
make some such statement as this in writing : “Know all men by these presents, 
that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as a member of any in- 
corporated society which I have not joined.” This I gave to the town clerk; 
and he has it. The State, having thus learned that I did not wish to be re- 
garded as a member of that Church, has never made a like demand on me 
since; though it said that it must adhere to its original presumption that time. 
If I had known how to name them, I should then have signed off in detail 
from all the societies which I never signed on to; but I did not know where 
to find a complete list. . 

I have paid no poll tax for six years. I was put into a jail once on this ac- 
count, for one night; and, as I stood considering the walls of solid stone, two 
or three feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a foot thick, and the iron grat- 
ing which strained the light, I could not help being struck with the foolish- 
ness of that institution which treated me as if I were mere flesh and blood and 
bones, to be locked up. I wondered that it should have concluded at length 
that this was the best use it could put me to, and had never thought to avail 
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itself of my services in some way. I saw that, if there was a wall of stone 
between me and my townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to climb 
or break through before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a 
moment feel confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. 
I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They plainly did not 
know how to treat me, but behaved like persons who are underbred. In every 
threat and in every compliment there was a blunder; for they thought that 
my chief desire was to stand the other side of that stone wall. I could not but 
smile to see how industriously they locked the door on my meditations, which 
followed them out again without let or hindrance, and they were really all 
that was dangerous. As they could not reach me, they had resolved to punish 
my body; just as boys, if they cannot come at some person against whom they 
have a spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the State was half-witted, that it 
was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and that it did not know 
its friends from its foes, and I lost all my remaining respect for it, and pitied it. 

Thus the State never intentionally confronts a man’s sense, intellectual or 
moral, but only his body, his senses. It is not armed with superior wit or 
honesty, but with superior physical strength. I was not born to be forced. I 
will breathe after my own fashion. Let us see who is the strongest. What force 
has a multitude? They only can force me who obey a higher law than I. They 
force me to become like themselves. I do not hear of men being forced to live 
this way or that by masses of men. What sort of life were that to live? When 
I meet a government which says to me, “Your money or your life,” why should 
I be in haste to give it my money? It may be in a great strait, and not know 
what to do: I cannot help that. It must help itself; do as I do. It is not worth 
the while to snivel about it. I am not responsible for the successful working 
of the machinery of society. I am not the son of the engineer. I perceive that, 
when an acorn and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does not remain inert 
to make way for the other, but both obey their own laws, and spring and grow 
and flourish as best they can, till one, perchance, overshadows and destroys 
the other. If a plant cannot live according to its nature, it dies; and so a 
man. 

The night in prison was novel and interesting enough. The prisoners in 
their shirt sleeves were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the doorway, 
when I entered. But the jailer said, “Come, boys, it is time to lock up”; and 
so they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their steps returning into the hol- 
low apartments. My roommate was introduced to me by the jailer as “a first- 
rate fellow and a clever man.” When the door was locked, he showed me 
where to hang my hat, and how he managed matters there. The rooms were 
whitewashed once a month; and this one, at least, was the whitest, most simply 
furnished, and probably the neatest apartment in the town. He naturally 
wanted to know where I came from, and what brought me there; and, when 
I had told him, I asked him in my turn how he came there, presuming him 
to be an honest man, of course; and, as the world goes, I believe he was. 
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“Why,” said he, “they accuse me of burning a barn; but I never did it.” As 
near as I could discover, he had probably gone to bed in a barn when drunk, 
and smoked his pipe there; and so a barn was burned. He had the reputation 
of being a clever man, had been there some three months waiting for his trial 
to come on, and would have to wait as much longer; but he was quite domes- 
ticated and contented, since he got his board for nothing, and thought that he 
was well treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the other; and I saw that if one stayed 
there long, his principal business would be to look out the window. I had 
soon read all the tracts that were left there, and examined where former pris- 
oners had broken out, and where a grate had been sawed off, and heard the 
history of the various occupants of that room; for I found that even here there 
was a history and a gossip which never circulated beyond the walls of the 
jail. Probably this is the only house in the town where verses are composed, 
which are afterward printed in a circular form, but not published. I was 
shown quite a long list of verses which were composed by some young men 
who had been detected in an attempt to escape, who avenged themselves 
by singing them. 

I pumped my fellow prisoner as dry as I could, for fear I should never see 
him again; but at length he showed me which was my bed, and left me to 
blow out the lamp. 

It was like traveling into a far country, such as I had never expected to 
behold, to lie there for one night. It seemed to me that I never had heard the 
town-clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the village; for we slept 
with the windows open, which were inside the grating. It was to see my 
native village in the light of the Middle Ages, and our Concord was turned 
into a Rhine stream, and visions of knights and castles passed before me. They 
were the voices of old burghers that I heard in the streets. I was an involuntary 
spectator and auditor of whatever was done and said in the kitchen of the 
adjacent village inn—a wholly new and rare experience to me. It was a closer 
view of my native town. I was fairly inside of it. I never had seen its institu- 
tions before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; for it is a shire town. I 
began to comprehend what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put through the hole in the door, in’ 
small oblong-square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint of chocolate, 
with brown bread, and an iron spoon. When they called for the vessels again, 
I was green enough to return what bread I had left; but my comrade seized 
it, and said that I should lay that up for lunch or dinner. Soon after he was 
let out to work at haying in a neighboring field, whither he went every day, 
and would not be back till noon; so he bade me good-day, saying that he 
doubted if he should see me again. 

When I came out of prison—for someone interfered, and paid that tax—I 
did not perceive that great changes had taken place on the common, such as 
he observed who went in a youth and emerged a tottering and gray-headed 
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man; and yet a change had to my eyes come over the scene—the town, and 
State, and country—greater than any that mere time could effect. I saw yet 
more distinctly the State in which I lived. I saw to what extent the people 
among whom I lived could be trusted as good neighbors and friends; that 
their friendship was for summer weather only; that they did not greatly pro- 
pose to do right; that they were a distinct race from me by their prejudices 
and superstitions, as the Chinamen and Malays are; that in their sacrifices to 
humanity they ran no risks, not even to their property; that after all they were 
not so noble but they treated the thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by 
a certain outward observance and a few prayers, and by walking in a particu- 
lar straight though useless path from time to time, to save their souls. This 
may be to judge my neighbors harshly; for I believe that many of them are 
~ not aware that they have such an institution as the jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, when a poor debtor came out of 
jail, for his acquaintances to salute him, looking through their fingers, which 
were crossed to represent the grating of a jail window, “How do ye do?” My 
neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked at me, and then at one | 
another, as if I had returned from a long journey. I was put into jail as I 
was going to the shoemaker’s to get a shoe which was mended. When I was 
let out the next morning, I proceeded to finish my errand, and, having put 
on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry party, who were impatient to put 
themselves under my conduct; and in half an hour—for the horse was soon 
tackled—was in the midst of a huckleberry field, on one of our highest hills, 
two miles off, and then the State was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of “My Prisons.” 


I have never declined paying the highway tax, because I am as desirous of 
being a good neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; and as for supporting 
schools, I am doing my part to educate my fellow countrymen now. It is for 
no particular item in the tax-bill that I refuse to pay it.I simply wish to refuse 
allegiance to the State, to withdraw and stand aloof from it effectually. I do 
not care to trace the course of my dollar, if I could, till it buys a man or a 
musket to shoot one with—the dollar is innocent—but I am concerned to trace 
the effects of my allegiance. In fact, I quietly declare war with the State, after 
my fashion, though I will still make what use and get what advantage of her 
I can, as is usual in such cases. 

If others pay the tax which is demanded of me, from a sympathy with the 
State, they do but what they have already done in their own case, or rather 
they abet injustice to a greater extent than the State requires. If they pay 
the tax from a mistaken interest in the individual taxed, to save his property, 
or prevent his going to jail, it is because they have not considered wisely how 
far they let their private feelings interfere with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at. present. But one cannot be too much on his 
guard in such a case, lest his action be biased by obstinacy or an undue regard 
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for the opinions of men. Let him see that he does only what belongs to himself 
and to the hour. 

I think sometimes, Why, this people mean well, they are only ignorant; they 
would do better if they knew how: why give your neighbors this pain to treat 
you as they are not inclined to? But I think again, This is no reason why I 
should do as they do, or permit others to suffer much greater pain of a dif- 
ferent kind. Again, I sometimes say to myself, When many millions of men, 
without heat, without ill will, without personal feeling of any kind, demand 
of you a few shillings only, without the possibility, such is their constitution, 
of retracting or altering their present demand, and without the possibility, on 
your side, of appeal to any other millions, why expose yourself to this over- 
whelming brute force? You do not resist cold and hunger, the winds and the 
waves, thus obstinately; you quietly submit to a thousand similar. necessities, 
You do not put your head into the fire. But just in proportion as I regard this 
as not wholly a brute force, but partly a human force, and consider that I 
have relations to those millions as to so many millions of men, and not of 
mere brute or inanimate things, I see that appeal is possible, first and instan- 
taneously, from them to the Maker of them, and, secondly, from them to 
themselves. But if I put my head deliberately into the fire, there is no appeal 
to fire or to the Maker of fire, and I have only myself to blame. If I could 
convince myself that I have any right to be satisfied with men as they are, 
and to treat them accotdingly, and not according, in some respects, to my 
requisitions and expectations of what they and I ought to be, then, like a good 
Mussulman and fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied with things as they 
are, and say it is the will of God. And, above all, there is this difference be- 
tween resisting this and a purely brute or natural force, that I can resist this 
with some effect; but I cannot expect, like Orpheus, to change the nature of 
the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or nation. I do not wish to split 
hairs, to make fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than my neighbors. 
I seek rather, I may say, even an excuse for conforming to the laws of the 
land. I am but too ready to conform to them. Indeed, I have reason to suspect 
myself on this head; and each year, as the tax-gatherer comes round, I find 
myself disposed to review the acts and position of the general and State gov- 
ernments, and the spirit of the people, to discover a pretext for conformity. 


We must affect our country as our parents, 
And if at any time we alienate 

Our love or industry from doing it honor, 
We must respect effects and teach the soul 
Matter of conscience and religion, 

And not desire of rule or benefit. 


I believe that the State will soon be able to take all my work of this sort out 
of my hands, and then I shall be no better a patriot than my fellow country- 
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men. Seen from a lower point of view, the Constitution, with all its faults, 
is very good; the law and the courts are very respectable; even this State and 
this American government are, in many respects, very admirable, and rare 
things, to be thankful for, such as a great many have described them; but seen 
from a point of view a little higher, they are what I have described them; seen 
from a higher still, and the highest, who shall say what they are, or that they 
are worth looking at or thinking of at all? 

However, the government does not concern me mich, and I shall bestow 
the fewest possible thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I live un- 
der a government, even in this world. If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, 
imagination-free, that which is not never for a long time appearing to be to 
him, unwise rulers or reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from myself; but those whose lives 
are by profession devoted to the study of these or kindred subjects content 
me as little as any. Statesmen and legislators, standing so completely within 
the institution, never distinctly and nakedly behold it. They speak of moving 
society, but have no resting-place without it. They may be men of a certain 
experience and discrimination, and have no doubt invented ingenious and 
even useful systems, for which we sincerely thank them; but all their wit and 
usefulness lie within certain not very wide limits. They are wont to forget 
that the world is not governed by policy and expediency. Webster never goes 
behind government, and so cannot speak with authority about it. His words 
are wisdom to those legislators who contemplate no essential reform in the 
existing government; but for thinkers, and those who legislate for all time, 
he never once glances at the subject. I know of those whose serene and wise 
speculations on this theme would soon reveal the limits of his mind’s range 
and hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap professions of most reformers, 
and the still cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians in general, his are 
almost the only sensible and valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. 
Comparatively, he is always strong, original, and, above all, practical. Still, 
his quality is not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer’s truth is not Truth, but 
consistency or a consistent expediency. Truth is always in harmony with her- 
self, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal the justice that may consist with 
wrongdoing. He well deserves to be called, as he has been called, the Defender 
of the Constitution. There are really no blows to be given by him but de- 
fensive ones. He is not a leader, but a follower. His leaders are the men of 
4, “I have never made an effort,” he says, “and never propose to make an 
effort; I have never countenanced an effort, and never mean to countenance 
an effort, to disturb the arrangement as originally made, by which the various 
States came into the Union.” Still thinking of the sanction which the Con- 
stitution gives to slavery, he says, “Because it was a part of the original com- 
pact—let it stand.” Notwithstanding his special acuteness and ability, he is 
unable to take a fact out of its merely political relations, and behold it as it 
lies absolutely to be disposed of by the intellect—what, for instance, it be- 
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hooves a man to do here in America today with regard to slavery—but ven- 
tures, or is driven, to make some such desperate answer as the following, 
while professing to speak absolutely, and as a private man—from which what 
new and singular code of social duties might be inferred? “The manner,” says 
he, “in which the governments of those States where slavery exists are to 
regulate it is for their. own consideration, under their responsibility to their 
constituents, to the general laws of propriety, humanity, and justice, and to 
God. Associations formed elsewhere, springing from a feeling of humanity, 
or any other cause, have nothing whatever to do with it. They have never 
received any encouragement from me, and they never will.” 

They who know of no purer sources of truth, who have traced up its 
stream no higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the Bible and the Constitution, 
and drink at it there with reverence and humility; but they who behold where 
it comes trickling into this lake or that pool gird up their loins once more, 
and continue their pilgrimage toward its fountain-head. 

No man with a genius for legislation has appeared in America. They are 
rare in the history of the world. There are orators, politicians, and eloquent 
men, by the thousand; but the speaker has not yet opened his mouth to speak 
who is capable of settling the much-vexed questions of the day. We love 
eloquence for its own sake, and not for any truth which it may utter, or any 
heroism it may inspire. Our legislators have not yet learned the comparative 
value of free trade and of freedom, of union, and of rectitude, to a nation. 
They have no genius or talent for comparatively humble questions of taxation 
and finance, commerce and manufacturers and agriculture. If we were left 
solely to the wordy wit of legislators in Congress for our guidance, uncor- 
rected by the seasonable experience and the effectual complaints of the people, 
America would not long retain her rank among the nations. For eighteen 
hundred years, though perchance I have no right to say it, the New Testament 
has been written; yet where is the legislator who has wisdom and practical 
talent enough to avail himself of the light which it sheds on the science of 
legislation? 

The authority of government, even such as I am willing to submit to— 
for I will cheerfully obey those who know and can do better than I, and in 
many things even those who neither know nor can do so well—is still an 
impure one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanction and consent of the 
governed, It can have no pure right over my person and property but what 
I concede to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited monarchy, from a 
limited monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward a true respect for the 
individual. Even the Chinese philosopher was wise enough to regard the 
individual as the basis of the empire. Is a democracy, such as we know it, 
the last improvement possible in government? Is it not possible to take a step 
further toward recognizing and organizing the rights of man? There will 
never be a really free and enlightened State until the State comes to recognize 
the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its own 
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power and authority are derived, and treats him accordingly. I please myself 
with imagining a State at last which can afford to be just to all men, and 
to treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; which even would not 
think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few were to live aloof from it, 
not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who fulfilled all the duties of 
neighbors and fellow men. A State which bore this kind of fruit, and suf- 
fered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, would prepare the way for a still more 
perfect and glorious State, which also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere 
seen. 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


Economic Possibilities for Our Grandchildren * 


I 


WE are suffering just now from a bad attack of economic pessimism. It is 
common to hear people say that the epoch of enormous economic progress 
which characterized the nineteenth century is over; that the rapid improve- 
ment in the standard of life is now going to slow down—at any rate in Great 
Britain; that a decline in prosperity is more likely than an improvement in 
the decade which lies ahead of us. 

I believe that this is a wildly mistaken interpretation of what is happening 
to us. We are suffering, not from the rheumatics of old age, but from the 
growing pains of over-rapid changes, from the painfulness of readjustment 
between one economic period and another. The increase of technical eff- 
ciency has been taking place faster than we can deal with the problem of 
labor absorption; the improvement in the standard of life has been a little 
too quick, the banking and monetary system of the world has been prevent- 
ing the rate of interest from falling as fast as equilibrium requires. And even 
so, the waste and confusion which ensue relate to not more than 744 per cent 
of the national income; we are muddling away one and sixpence in the pound, 
_ and have only 18s. 6d., when we might, if we were more sensible, have £1; 
yet, nevertheless, the 18s. 6d. mounts up to as much as the £1 would have 
been five or six years ago. We forget that in 1929 the physical output of the in- 
dustry of Great Britain was greater than ever before, and that the net surplus 
of our foreign balance available for new foreign investment, after paying for 
all our imports, was greater last year than that of any other country, being 
indeed 50 per cent greater than the corresponding surplus of the United States. 
Or again—if it is to be a matter of comparisons—suppose that we were to 
reduce our wages by a half, repudiate four-fifths of the national debt, and 
hoard our surplus wealth in barren gold instead of lending it at 6 per cent 
or more, we should resemble the now much-envied France. But would it be 
an improvement? 

The prevailing world depression, the enormous anomaly of unemployment 
in a world full of wants, the disastrous mistakes we have made, blind us to 
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what is going on under the surface—to the true interpretation of the trend 
‘of things. For I predict that both of the two opposed errors of pessimism which 
now make so much noise in the world will be proved wrong in our own time 
—the pessimism of the revolutionaries who think that things are so bad that 
nothing can save us but violent change, and the pessimism of the reactionaries 
who consider the balance of our economic and social life so precarious that 
we must risk no experiments. 

My purpose in this essay, however, is not to examine the present or the near 
future, but to disembarrass myself of short views and take wings into the 
future. What can we reasonably expect the level of our economic life to be a 
hundred years hence? What are the economic possibilities for our grand- 
children? 

From the earliest times of which we have record—back, say, to two thou- 
sand years before Christ—down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
there was no very great change in the standard of life of the average man 
living in the civilized centers of the earth. Ups and downs certainly. Visitations 
of plague, famine, and war. Golden intervals. But no progressive, violent 
change. Some periods perhaps 50 per cent better than others—at the utmost 
roo per cent better—in the four thousand years which ended (say) in A. D. 1700. 

This ‘slow rate of progress, or lack of progress, was due to two reasons— 
to the remarkable absence of important technical improvements and to the 
failure of capital to accumulate. 

The absence of important technical inventions between the prehistoric age 
and comparatively modern times is truly remarkable. Almost everything 
which really matters and which the world possessed at the commencement 
of the modern age was already known to man at the dawn of history. Lan- 
guage, fire, the same domestic animals which we have today, wheat, barley, 
the vine and the olive, the plow, the wheel, the oar, the sail, leather, linen 
and cloth, bricks and pots, gold and silver, copper, tin, and lead—and iron 
was added to the list before 1000 B. c—banking, statecraft; mathematics, astron- 
omy, and religion. There is no record of when we first possessed these things. 

At some epoch before the dawn of history—perhaps even in one of the 
comfortable intervals before the last ice age—there must have been an era 
of progress and invention comparable to that in which we live today. But 
through the greater part of recorded history there was nothing of the kind. 

The modern age opened, I think, with the accumulation of capital which 
began in the sixteenth century. I believe—for reasons with which I must not 
encumber the present argument—that this was initially due to the rise of 
prices, and the profits to which that led, which resulted from the treasure of 
gold’and silver which: Spain brought from the New World into the Old. 
From that time until today the power of accumulation by compound interest, 
which seems to have been sleeping for many generations, was reborn and 
renewed its strength. And the power of compound interest over two hundred 
years is such as to stagger the imagination. , 
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Let me give in illustration of this a sum which I have worked out. The 
value of Great Britain’s foreign investments today is estimated at about £4,- 
000,000,000. This yields us an income at the rate of about 64 per cent. Half 
of this we bring home and enjoy; the other half, namely, 3!4 per cent, we 
leave to accumulate abroad at compound interest. Something of this sort has 
now been going on for about 250 years. 

For I trace the beginnings of British foreign investment to the treasure 
which Drake stole from Spain in 1580. In that year he returned to England | 
bringing with him the prodigious spoils of the Golden Hind. Queen Eliza- 
beth was a considerable shareholder in the syndicate which had financed the 
expedition. Out of her share she paid off the whole of England’s foreign debt, 
balanced her budget; and found herself with about £40,000 in hand. This 
she invested in the Levant Company—which prospered. Out of the profits of 
the Levant Company, the East India Company was founded; and the profits 
of this great enterprise were the foundation of England’s subsequent foreign 
investment. Now it happens that £40,000 accumulating at 31⁄4 per cent com- 
pound interest approximately corresponds to the actual volume of England’s 
foreign investments at various dates, and would actually amount today to the 
total of £4,000,000,000 which I have already quoted as being what our foreign 
investments now are. Thus, every £1 which Drake brought home in 1580 
has now become £100,000. Such is the power of compound interest! 

From the sixteenth century, with a cumulative crescendo after the eight- 
eenth, the great age of science and technical inventions began, which since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century has been in full flood—coal, steam, 
electricity, petrol, steel, rubber, cotton, the chemical industries, automatic ma- 
chinery and the methods of mass production, wireless, printing, Newton, 
Darwin, and Einstein, and thousands of other things and men too famous 
and familiar to catalogue. 

What is the result? In spite of an enormous growth in the population of 
the world, which it has been necessary to equip with houses and machines, 
the average standard of life in Europe and the United States has been raised, 
I think, about fourfold. The growth of capital has been on a scale which is far 
beyond a hundredfold of what any previous age had known. And from now 
on we need not expect so great an increase of population. 

If capital increases, say, 2 per cent per annum, the capital equipment of the- 
world will have increased by a half in twenty years, and seven and a half 
times in a hundred years. Think of this in terms of material things—houses, 
transport, and the like. 

At the same time technical improvements in manufacture and transport 
have been proceeding at a greater rate in the last ten years than ever before 
in history. In the United States factory output per head was 40 per cent 
greater in 1925 than in 1919. In Europe we are held back by temporary 
obstacles, but even so it is safe to say that technical efficiency is increasing by 
more than 1 per cent per annum compound. There is evidence that the revolu- 
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tionary technical changes, which have so far chiefly affected industry, may 
soon be attacking agriculture. We may be on the eve of improvements in the 
efficiency of food production as great as those which have already taken place 
in mining, manufacture, and transport. In quite a few years—in our own 
lifetimes I mean—we may be able to perform all the operations of agriculture, 
mining, and manufacture with a quarter of the human effort to which we 
have been accustomed. 

For the moment the very rapidity of these changes is hurting us and bring- 
ing difficult problems to solve. Those countries are suffering relatively which 
are not in the vanguard of progress. We are being afflicted with a new disease 
of which some readers may not yet have heard the name, but of which they 
will hear a great deal in the years to come—namely, technological unemploy- 
ment. This means unemployment due to our discovery of means of economiz- 
ing the use of labor outrunning the pace at which we can find new uses for 
labor. 

But this is only a temporary phase of maladjustment. All this means in 
the long run that mankind ts solving its economic problem. I would predict 

‘that the standard of life in progressive countries one hundred years hence 
will be between four and eight times as high as it is today.’ There would 
be nothing surprising in this even in the light of our present knowledge. It 
would not be foolish to contemplate the possibility of a far greater progress 
still. 


II 


Let us, for the sake of argument, suppose that a hundred years hence we 
are all of us, on the average, eight times better off in the economic sense than 
we are today. Assuredly there need be nothing here to surprise us. 

Now it is true that the needs of human beings may seem to be insatiable. 
But they fall into two classes—those needs which are absolute in the sense that 
we feel them whatever the situation of our fellow human beings may be, 
and those which are relative in the sense that we feel them only if their 
satisfaction lifts us above, makes us feel superior to, our fellows. Needs of the 
second class, those which satisfy the desire for superiority, may indeed be 
- insatiable; for the higher the general level, the higher still are they. But this 
is not so true of the absolute needs—a point may soon be reached, much 
sooner perhaps than we are all of us aware of, when these needs are satisfied 
in the sense that we prefer to devote our further energies to noneconomic 
purposes. 

Now for my, conclusion, which you will find, I think, to become more and 
more startling to the imagination the longer you think about it. 

I draw the conclusion that, assuming no important wars and no important 
increase in population, the economic problem may be solved, or be at least 
within sight of solution, within a hundred years. This means that the economic 
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problem is not—if we look into the future—the permanent problem of the 
human race. 

Why, you may ask, is this so startling? It is startling because—if, instead of 
looking into the future, we look into the past—we find that the economic 
problem, the struggle for subsistence, always has been hitherto the primary, 
most pressing problem of the human race—not only of the human race, but 
of the whole of the biological kingdom from the beginnings of life in its most 
primitive forms. 

Thus we have been expressly evolved by nature—with all our impulses and 
deepest instincts—for the purpose of solving the economic problem. If the 
economic problem is solved, mankind will be deprived of its traditional 
purpose. 

Will this be a benefit? If one believes at all in the real values of life, the 
prospect at least opens up the possibility of benefit. Yet I think with dread of 
the readjustment of the habits and instincts of the ordinary man, bred into 
him for countless generations, which he may be asked to discard within a 
few decades. 

To use the language of today—must we not expect a general “nervous break- 
down”? We already have a little experience of what I mean—a nervous 
breakdown of the sort which is already common enough in England and 
the United States amongst the wives of the well-to-do classes, unfortunate 
women, many of them, who have been deprived by their wealth of their 
traditional tasks and occupations—who cannot find it sufficiently amusing, 
when deprived of the spur of economic necessity, to cook and clean and mend, 
yet are quite unable to find anything more amusing. 

To those who sweat for their daily bread leisure is a longed-for sweet— 
until they get it. 

There is the traditional epitaph written for herself by the old charwoman: 


Don’t mourn for me, friends, don’t weep for me never, 
For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever. 


This was her heaven. Like others who look forward to leisure, she con- 
ceived how nice it would be to spend her time listening-in—for there was 
another couplet which occurred in her poem: 


With psalms and sweet music the heavens’ll be ringing, 
But I shall have nothing to do with the singing. 


Yet it will only be for those who have to do with the singing that life will 
be tolerable—and how few of us can sing! 

Thus for the first time since his creation man will be faced with his real, 
his permanent problem—how to use his freedom from pressing economic 
cares, how to occupy the leisure, which science and compound interest will 
have won for him, to live wisely and agreeably and well. 
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The strenuous purposeful money-makers may carry all of us along with 
them into the lap of economic abundance. But it will be those peoples, who can 
keep alive, and cultivate into a fuller perfection, the art of life itself and do 
not sell themselves for the means of life, who will be able to enjoy the abun- 
dance when it comes. 

Yet there is no country and no people, I think, who can look forward to the 
age of leisure and of abundance without a dread. For we have been trained too 
long to strive and not to enjoy. It is a fearful problem for the ordinary person, 
with no special talents, to occupy himself, especially if he no longer has roots 
in the soil or in custom or in the beloved conventions of a traditional society. 
To judge from the behavior and the achievements of the wealthy classes today 
in any quarter of the world, the outlook is very depressing! For these are, so 
to speak, our advance guard—those who are spying out the promised land 
for the rest of us and pitching their camp there. For they have most of 
them failed disastrously, so it seems to me—those who have an independent 
income but no associations or duties or ties—to solve the problem which has 
been set them. 

I feel sure that with a little more experience we shall use the new-found 
bounty of nature quite differently from the way in which the rich use it 
today, and will map out for ourselves a plan of life quite otherwise than theirs. 

For many ages to come the old Adam will be so strong in us that everybody 
will need to do some work if he is to be contented. We shall do more things 
for ourselves than is usual with the rich today, only too glad to have small 
duties and tasks and routines. But beyond this, we shall endeavor to spread 
the bread thin on.the butter—to make what work there is still to be done to | 
be as widely shared as possible. Three-hour shifts or a fifteen-hour week may 
put off the problem for a great while. For three hours a day is quite enough 
to satisfy the old Adam in most of us! 

There are changes in other spheres to which we must expect to come. When 
the accumulation of wealth is no longer of high social importance, there 
will be great changes in the code of morals. We shall be able to rid ourselves 
of many of the pseudo-moral principles which have hag-ridden us for two hun- 
dred years, by which we have exalted some of the most distasteful of human 
qualities into the position of the highest virtues. We shall be able to afford to 
dare to assess the money-motive at its true value. The love of money as a 
possession—as distinguished from the love of money as a means to the 
enjoyments and realities of life—will be recognized for what it is, a somewhat 
disgusting morbidity, one of those semi-criminal, semi-pathological propensi- 
` ties which one hands over with a shudder to the specialists in mental disease. 
_ All kinds of social customs and economic practices, affecting the distribution 
of wealth and of economic rewards and penalties, which we now maintain 
at all costs, however distasteful and unjust they may be in themselves, be- 
| cause they are tremendously useful in promoting the accumulation of capital, 

we shall then be free, at last, to discard. 
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Of course there will still be many people with intense, unsatisfied purposive- 
ness who will blindly pursue wealth—unless they can find some plausible sub- 
stitute. But the rest of us will no longer be under any obligation to applaud 
and encourage them. For we shall inquire more curiously than is safe today 
into the true character of this “purposiveness” with which in varying degrees 
Nature has endowed almost all of us. For purposiveness means that we are 
more concerned with the remote future results of our actions than with their 
own quality or their immediate effects on our own environment. The “pur- 
posive” man is always trying to secure a spurious and delusive immortality 
for his acts by pushing his interest in them forward into time. He does not 
love his cat, but his cat’s kittens; nor, in truth, the kittens, but only the kitten’s 
kittens, and so on forward for ever to the end of cat-dom. For him jam is 
not jam unless it is a case of jam tomorrow and never jam today. Thus by 
pushing his jam always forward into the future, he strives to secure for his act 
of boiling it an immortality. 

Let me remind you of the Professor in Sylvie and Bruno: 


“Only the tailor, sir, with your little bill,” said a meek voice outside the door. 

“Ah, well, I can soon settle Ais business,” the Professor said to the children, “if 
you'll just wait a minute. How much is it, this year, my man?” The tailor had 
come in while he was speaking. 

“Well, it’s been a-doubling so many years, you see,” the tailor replied, a little 
gruffly, “and I think Pd like the money now. It’s two thousand pound, it is!” 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” the Professor carelessly remarked, feeling in his pocket, 
as if he always carried at least that amount about with him. “But wouldn’t you 
like to wait just another year and make it four thousand? Just think how rich 
you'd be! Why, you might be a Ring, if you liked!” 

“I don’t know as I'd care about being a king,” the man said thoughtfully. “But 
it dew sound a powerful sight o money! Well, I think I’ll wait—” - 

“Of course you will!” said the Professor. “There’s good sense in you, I see. 
Good-day to you, my man!” 

“Will you ever have to pay him that four thousand pounds?” Sylvie asked as 
the door closed on the departing creditor. 

“Never, my child!” the Professor replied emphatically. “He’ll go on doubling 
it till he dies. You see, it’s always worth while waiting another year to get twice 
as much money!” 


Perhaps it is not an accident that the race which did most to bring the 
promise of immortality into the heart and essence of our religions has also 
done most for the principle of compound interest and particularly loves this 
most purposive of human institutions. 

I see us free, therefore, to return to some of the most sure and certain 
principles of religion and traditional virtue—that avarice is a vice, that the 
exaction of usury is a misdemeanor, and the love of money is detestable, that 
those walk most truly in the paths of virtue and sane wisdom who take least 
thought for the morrow. We shall once more value ends above means and 
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prefer the good to the useful. We shall honor those who can teach us ‘how to 
pluck the hour and the day virtuously and well, the delightful people who are 
capable of taking direct enjoyment in things, the lilies of the field who toil 
not, neither do they spin. 

But beware! The time for all this is not yet. For at least another aidan 
years we must pretend to ourselves and to everyone that fair is foul and foul 
is fair; for foul is useful and fair is not. Avarice and usury and precaution 
must be our gods for a little longer still. For only they can lead us out of the 
tunnel of economic necessity into daylight. 

I look forward, therefore, in days not so very remote, to the greatest change 
which has ever occurred in the material environment of life for human beings 
in the aggregate. But, of course, it will all happen gradually, not as a catas- 
trophe. Indeed, it has already begun. The course of affairs will simply be that 
there will be ever larger and larger classes and groups of people from whom 
problems of economic necessity have been practically removed. The critical 
difference will be realized when this condition has become so general that the 
nature of one’s duty to one’s neighbor is changed. For it will remain reasonable 
to be economically purposive for others after it has ceased to be reasonable 
for oneself. 

The pace at which we can reach our destination of economic bliss will be 
governed by four things—our power to control population, our determination 
to avoid wars and civil dissensions, our willingness to entrust to science the 
direction of those matters which are properly the concern of science, and the 
rate of accumulation as fixed by the margin between our production and our 
consumption; of which the last will easily look after itself, given the first three. 

Meanwhile there will be no harm in making mild preparations for our 
destiny, in encouraging, and experimenting in, the arts of life as well as the 
activities of purpose. 

But, chiefly, do not let us overestimate the importance of the economic 
problem, or sacrifice to its supposed necessities other matters of greater and 
more permanent significance. It should be a matter for specialists—like 
dentistry. If economists could manage to get themselves thought of as humble, 
competent people, on a level with dentists, that would be splendid! 
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The American Scholar Once More * 


A Hunorep years have elapsed since the most famous Phi Beta Kappa address.: 
ever delivered was spoken in Cambridge. Although anything less than a read- 
ing of all that golden essay is to do injustice to it, I shall begin by briefly re- 
calling it to your memory. The scholar, said Emerson, is Man Thinking; and 
the principal instruments of his education are three—nature, books, and ac- 
tion. From nature, rightly understood, he will learn that the laws of the 
universe are also the laws of the human mind. The office of books is not to - 
create bookworms, but independent souls. The life of action is not to be swal- 
lowed up in business, but to translate intellect into character. And the final 
object of education is that the soul may be weaned from a passive clinging to - 
what has been said and done in the world and prefer instead a vigorous in- 
tellectual independence. “We have listened too long,” he said, “to the courtly 
muses of Europe.” The essay concludes with its eloquent plea for a race of 
vigorous American individuals—“the spirit of the American freeman is al- 
ready suspected to be timid, imitative, tame”; and the young sage declared to 
the young men of 1837: “We will walk on our own feet; we will work with 
our own hands; we will speak our own mind.” Everyone will recall how 
members of that audience went out from the meeting as if they had listened 
to a voice proclaiming: “Thus saith the Lord.” 

I am frequently told that Emerson is outmoded. In the realm of economic 
life rugged individualism, it is true, has a quaint, archaeological flavor, but 
Emerson was not discussing the life of business, but the life of citizenship and 
the life of thought. I propose. now to inquire how far the liberal college in 
America has been faithful to the program suggested by his address. 

In 1837 there were no universities in the United States with their innumer- 
able professional colleges, vocational branches, graduate schools, extension 
divisions, and correspondence courses. The curriculum of the college was 
still centered in the humanities—the classics, philosophy, some history, a 
course in “natural philosophy” which, unlike most modern science courses, 
was really philosophical, and some training in rhetoric and oratory. The 
content of that curriculum was, I am afraid, meager, the instruction was not 

* From the Harvard Alumni Bulletin (March 26, 1937). Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
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good, libraries and laboratories were inadequate, and the life of the under- 
graduate suffered from obsolescent regulations. But the liberal college of 
1837 had one advantage over the liberal college of today. It knew what it was 
doing; and it had a unified concept of college education. It conceived that the 
humanities were central to the training of an educated man. 

A hundred years later the liberal college of Emerson’s day has, in effect, 
almost disappeared. The most characteristic educational institution in the 
country is the State university; and if we examine the college of arts in any 
State university, we discover that, though it exists as a formal organization, 
its intellectual unity has vanished. In its first two years it is trying to do the 
work: which the high schools, under the direction of educational experts, 
have ceased doing—that is, it is trying to get its students to read and write. It 
is also offering “service courses” for the benefit of the professional schools 
which feed upon it—beginning instruction in this or that branch of knowl- 
edge which the student must get out of the way before he can fully enter the 
engineering school or the school of law or the school of medicine. In its last 
two years it has in fact become a vocational school for the training of teachers 
of English or history or the foreign languages, or for the training of biologists, 
chemists, social service workers, archaeologists, and so forth. 

It is a commonplace that the multiplication of knowledge has meant the 
multiplication of courses; and that any unity of aim which the college may 
once have had has in fact disappeared beneath an avalanche of specialized 
instruction by specialists. The formal paper requirements of general train- 
ing in the first two years and specialization in the second, of concentration 
and distribution, of major subjects and related minor subjects—the phrases 
differ—though designed to retain what can be kept of the old unified con- 
cept, do not in fact achieve their object. And if I select as an example the 
college of liberal arts in the State university with which I am most familiar, 
. the same conditions, to greater or less degree, exist in privately endowed | 
universities, and even, to some extent, in what are euphoniously known as the 
“ivy colleges.” Proponents of instruction in the psychology of salesmanship 
or statistical measurement or journalism claim that their subjects, properly 
pursued, are as “liberalizing” as literature or philosophy; but where every 
course is equally humane, the concept of the humanities loses all meaning. 

There have been gallant attempts to check or redirect the current of edu- 
cational development and to revive the concept of a unified humane educa-. 
tion in the liberal college. Mr. Meiklejohn headed for a time an experimental 
college at the University of Wisconsin, in which the students, after directing 
their energies to Greek civilization, turned their attention to civilization in the 
United States. If the educationalists are right in supposing that the proper 
procedure in learning is to proceed from the known to the unknown, this 
attempt violated the first principle of pedagogy; at any rate, the college has 
since been closed. 

More recently, Professor Norman Foerster, director of the School of Let-: 
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ters at the University of Iowa, has issued a book called The American State 
University, in which, after an exhaustive analysis of the evils now existing in 
the liberal college, he proposes that we shall abandon what he calls the natu- 
ralistic view of life and return to the humanistic. Mr. Foerster is somewhat 
vague as to the details of his curricular reform, but it seems to imply that we 
should all adopt a dualistic theory of human nature. He submits a list of great 
books which have been proposed as central to such a curriculum; of the fifty- 
three authors named, I note with interest that only two have to do with the 
United States—an item called “American State Papers” and the final name in 
the list, William James. The list, however, is not of Mr. Foerster’s compos- 
ing; he remarks that the past hundred years are represented by it “somewhat 
injudiciously” and he says that the present cannot be represented by great 
books at all—there would have to be “lectures and demonstrations illustrat- 
ing the principles and modern history of science.” But in a general way a 
curriculum which would center around great names from Homer to William 
James, provided the writings of these geniuses are interpreted to throw light 
upon the dualistic nature of man, would have Professor Foerster’s approval. 
A third interesting experiment is that being carried on at the University 
of Chicago. With the formal reorganization of the university which has gone 
hand-in-hand with this change we need not trouble ourselves. The under- 
lying philosophy of the Chicago idea is what concerns us. This underlying 
philosophy, clearly and emphatically presented by its president, Mr. Hutch- 
ins, seeks in effect to return to the medieval concept of university training. 
By cutting through specialization and fact-finding to underlying principles, 
the proponents of this scheme hoped to alight upon certain controlling instru- 
ments in education. The method, at least as it is exemplified by some members 
of the Faculty, depends on Socratic analysis. Rhetoric and grammar, in the 
sense of the exploration of meaning, receive renewed importance; and the 
primary business of the college seems to be to discuss principles rather more, 
and applications rather less, than has been customary in many college courses. 
“To aid in his understanding of ideas” (I quote Mr. Hutchins) “the student 
should be trained in those intellectual techniques which have been developed 
for the purpose of stating and comprehending fundamental principles.” 
With any attempt to restore unity to the liberal college one must have a 
certain sympathy. I confess, however, that Mr. Hutchins is over-hasty in his 
scorn of specialists; and I am compelled to inquire, if the principal business 
of the college student is to learn to state and comprehend fundamental prin- 
ciples, when is the proper time for his beginning to apply them? I am of the 
philosophy that a fundamental principle remains an airy abstraction until you 
do something with it or about it; and though I hail with pleasure Mr. Hutch- 
ins’s insistence upon the desirability of putting first things first, I wonder 
whether a loving and long perusal of Plato’s Republic is really going to change 
the voting habits of American citizens so fundamentally that we can relegate 
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tion in the educational scheme of things. The habit of making metaphysical 
inquiry into what history or literature or philosophy may be before you get 
around to the facts of history or literature or philosophy has its weaknesses; 
and the weaknesses of this educational reform seem to me to be two: it tends 
to subordinate the genetic study of human institutions to a system of meta- 
physical absolutes; and it tends to create students, whose habits of analysis 
may become so strong as to hinder their habits of action—and action, as 
Emerson reminds us, is one of three requisities of a humane education. 

However this may be, I wish to call your attention to one quality which 
all three of these reforms of the liberal college have in common. In Emerson’s 
phrase, they have all listened to the courtly muses of Europe. Mr. Meikle- 
john did not get around to American life until his students had spent a year 
on Greek civilization. The list of great names in Mr. Foerster’s book contains 
only two American items out of fifty-three. Mr. Hutchins sets before us the 
example of medieval European universities and urges us to revive the prac- 
tices of the medieval schoolmen. 

No one in this audience, I trust, wishes to be a chauvinist. No one can 
seriously argue that what the world needs is more nationalism. After certain 
performances by the self-styled patriotic societies, or the drive for teachers’ 
oath bills, or our contemptible attitude toward foreigners, no one but desires 
less, rather than more, one-hundred-per-cent Americanism. We are accus- 
tomed to say that the essence of a liberal education is an acquaintance with the 
best that has been said and done in the world, and not merely in the United 
States. Everyone will agree that a knowledge of other times and other nations, 
other geniuses than American ones, other art than American art, other cul- 
tures than our own is indispensable to the humanely educated man. 

But at the same time I am impressed by two facts about these reforms 
of the liberal education. The first is that, given American youth to educate, 
these outlines of great books, this return to scholastic analysis, this occupa- 
tion with Greek civilization first and American civilization afterward, have 
a curious air of hanging in a vacuum. The connection between the reading 
proposed, and the fact that the reader is going to live in the United States of 
America in the year nineteen-hundred-and-something is tenuous and remote. 
The student is required to accept too much on faith; and the teacher is left 
with only the vaguest directions as to how this analysis, this reading, this 
exploration of a remote culture are to be brought to bear upon the civili- 
zation into which our student is to be catapulted at the end of four years 
in college. 

I should not so much mind the cloistral air of these programs, were it not 
that each of the reformers argues that his proposal is directly intended to 
create better American citizens. Both Mr. Foerster and Mr. Hutchins cite 
with admiration the ideas of Thomas Jefferson, who in his letter to Peter 
Carr of 1814, urged that Virginia should establish schools “where every 
branch of science deemed useful at this day and in our country should be 
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taught.” Mr. Hutchins tries to get around this letter by saying that Jefferson 
did not mean college, when he said college, and university, when he said 
university, but the uncomfortable fellow will not down: in his discussion of 
the University of Virginia, Jefferson explicitly called for “all the branches of 
useful science,” and when he said “useful,” it is clear that he meant those 
branches of knowledge which would be relevant to the American cultural 
problem. However much some of our so-called cultured men may dislike the 
fact (and some of them apparently do), we have to deal with education in the 
United States; and the second weakness I would point out in these schemes 
is that the American cultural tradition is, in fact, ignored. They are set up as 
if Europe were the main thing that mattered. 

And if it be argued that it is essential for American students to get a world- 
view from their four years in the liberal college, I can only retort that the 
reforms in question do not even do that. As H. G. Wells long ago pointed 
out, European education has agreed tacitly to ignore three-fourths of the 
human race. I refer, of course, to the civilization and the arts of Asia, not to 
speak, in lesser degree, of Africa. The return to Europe, which is at the bot- 
tom of these representative proposals, is a return to an attitude of mind which 
Emerson was expressly endeavoring to destroy. “The spirit of the American 
freeman,” he said, “is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame.” “I ask 

ot,” he remarks, “for the great, the remote, the romantic; what is doing in 
Italy or Arabia; what is Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy; I embrace the 
common, I explore and sit at the feet of the familiar, the low. Give me insight 
into today, and you may have the antique and future worlds.” If this be 
chauvinism, I can only say, like Patrick Henry, make the most of it. 

The claims of the world and of our own country; the necessity of under- 
standing the past and understanding the present; the desirability of acquaint- 
ing the rising generation with the works of dead geniuses, and at the same 
time not inducing in them what scholarship too often induces—a lack of sym- 
pathy for present art, an attitude of superiority toward the American experi- 
ment, and a disdain for democracy—how shall we solve a problem so complex? 

I suggest we return to the practice of the Greeks. The ancient Greeks 
were unfortunate in that they had no college presidents, no professors of any- 
thing, and no schools of education to instruct them in the desirability of 
knowing the best that had been done and thought in the world; but I am 
impressed by the fact that these Greeks, whose sagacity we today so much 
admire, placed their own culture foremost as an object of study. Plato’s 
Republic is not a vague attempt at comparative political science; it is a rather 
practical inquiry into what can be done to improve the Greek city-state. 
Thucydides is not writing the history of the world; he tells us he is writing 
the history of the greatest thing that ever happened to Hellas. The inquiries 
of Aristotle are not into what other people thought, but, to a remarkable 
degree, into what the Greeks thought. 

I am not now interested to inquire whether the great Greek thinkers might 
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have taken a world-view of civilization, and did not—they might certainly 
have told us more about the Egyptian and Persian cultures than they chose - 
to; I am not now inquiring whether their attitude toward the barbaroi was 
provincial; I am merely saying that on the basis of an exploration of their 
own culture they created a body of literature to which we have ever since 
been recurring. Neither do I propose that, in our search for a central point 
around which to build a humane education, we should so far imitate the 
Greeks as to concentrate on the United States and throw everything else out 
the window. What I am saying is this: first, the supposition that humane 
education is necessarily an anti-national or un-national education is a supposi- 
tion which, in the case of the Greeks, clearly breaks down; and second, that 
a study of one’s own culture, a preparation to live in the state to which birth 
has consigned one for better or worse, would seem to offer a center around 
which a humane education could conceivably be built. 

And I further pointed out that the French, who are in the modern world 
sometimes considered the successors of the classical peoples, in their educa- 
tional system do precisely what the ancient Greeks may in a sense be said 
to have done. The French tradition is central in French education. The calm 
assumption that French thought and French literature are the most civilized 
thought and literature in the modern world is an assumption which has its 
amusing aspects; but I suspect that the solidity of the French intellectual tra- 
dition owes more to the refusal of the Frenchman to be diverted from his 
fine belief in the superior validity of his own tradition than our more enthu- 
siastic advocates of educational cosmopolitanism are willing to admit. In the 
very last paragraph of his great Histoire de la Littérature Française, perhaps 
the finest history of a national literature ever written, M. Lanson, after specu- 
lating on what the future of that literature may be, concludes that there will 
still be masterpieces, reading which future Frenchmen will find in them “le 
visage de la France éternelle.” 

I have yet to hear any member of an American English department assure 
his class that future American literature will mirror “le visage de Amérique 
éternelle.” And before we smile at an idea which may seem incongruous, I 
think we had better first inquire why we are willing to accept M. Lanson’s 
dictum as entirely proper, and why we treat the same idea as satirical by-play 
when it is applied to a republic whose government has outlasted every Euro- 
pean government save two, the history of whose country extends backward 
to the invention of printing, and the study of whose civilization is seriously 
pursued over the entire civilized world. 

I cannot too often insist that I have no desire whatsoever to cut off Ameri- 
can students from the fullest possible knowledge of the thought and culture 
of other lands. But I am continually impressed by the fact that among the 
humanities we seem to stress the importance of an acquaintance with every 
great culture except our own. In the single field of literature in English, for 
example, note the casual treatment of our own literary history. It is a subject 
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which is almost invariably at the bottom of that heap of miscellaneous courses 
which constitute the curriculum of the English department. Thousands of 
college students are annually graduated who have no knowledge of their own’ 
literary tradition whatsoever. Thousands more are graduated with no knowl- - 
edge of the history of their own country. Those who know anything about 
American philosophy or American religion or the American theater or the 
history of painting or architecture or music in their own country are negli- 
gible. - 

I wonder whether we shall ever make headway with the humanities, so 
long as we insist, as in fact we do insist, that an understanding of American — 
civilization is the last thing that we are going to teach. Is it any wonder that 
alert minds are drawn into economics and sociology and science and schools 
of pedagogy and engineering and law, when those in charge of the humanities 
persist in their refusal to bring to bear upon the problems of life in the United 
States what they have to offer? I see no use in scolding young America 
because it finds a seminar in capital and labor vital in the nation in which 
young America has to find a job. The depopulation of the classics depart- 
ments, the drift out of philosophy into social problems, the complaint that our 
best minds do not go into the study of modern languages—these are sympto- 
matic of a deeper malady than the urge for vocational study—they are symp- 
tomatic, I believe, of the profound fact that the undergraduate wants to 
understand his own country, and that the humanities have mainly failed to 
show him how they could help him to comprehend it. 

‘Tt is one thing vaguely to summon the student to learn the best that has 
been done or said in the world; another thing to summon him to the problem: 
through what inquiries into the past and present can I best understand the 
country in which I am going to live? When Emerson says in his oracular 
way: “Give me insight into today, and you may have the antique and future 
worlds,” he does not mean we are to discard past times and foreign countries, 
but rather that the value of past times and foreign countries is that value which 
they have toward the enrichment of life in present-day America. I submit 
that we are altogether too vague about how we propose to secure these values. 
I submit that intelligent citizens are not created by a mere passive exposure 
to the past. I submit that teaching the humanities in America is not the same 
thing as teaching America the humanities. my 

While the humanities have been exploring the sources of Ben Jonson’s 
comedies or Greek art or the epistemology of Duns Scotus—all of which, I 
freely admit, are admirable things in themselyes—the social studies, so-called, 
have moved into the American field. The one thing that we can be reason- 
ably sure of in the present state of the liberal college is that if the student has 
any acquaintance with the interpretation of life in his own country, it will 
be an economic interpretation. Even the historians have, in a number of 
cases, swung over to economic determinism. But the economic interpretation 
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of history or of society, though a valuable interpretation, is fundamentally a 
rather naive one. 

Since the days of Thorstein Veblen, that scarecrow of the British classical 
school, the economic man has been wonderfully dressed up, but he still re- 
mains economic man. According to those who first brought him into being, 
economic man was a very simple creature. He was motivated by a single and 
selfish desire—the desire to seek pleasure and avoid pain. He had a super- 
naturally intelligent mind. For example, he always bought in the cheapest 
market and sold in the dearest, which is more than most businessmen have 
been able to do. His sole reading matter seems to have been Ricardo’s book 
on rent and Malthus’s essay on the increase of population. His life was de- 
voted to economic gain; and what he did in his spare time, if he ever had any, I 
haven’t the slightest idea. He must have married and begot children, because 
Malthus worked out what would happen if he had too many children and 
the wheat crop didn’t go around, but how he ever fell in love, or how he 
proposed to his girl, or whether he mislaid the ring at the wedding I do not 
know. I assume he was once a boy and that he eventually grew old, and that 
he was filled with dreams and memories—probably of the time he bought 
pigs in one town and sold them at a slight profit in another, but it seems more 
probable that he was created full-grown, at about forty-two. His world must 
have had starlight and moonrise and the scent of flowers in it, but like-a well- 
educated pupil of Adam Smith, he determinedly paid no attention to these 
things; and if he was ever actuated by rage or hate or love or passion, quick- 
ened by a drumbeat or awed by an ocean storm, there is no record. He was 
not English nor American nor Chinese; he had no legends, no tradition, no 
customs; he was simply economic man. 

Now when you strip the merely sociological interpretation of the modern 
world of its manifold variations, it is surprising how often—I do not say 
always, but often—you will find that you are dealing with economic man— 
economic man multiplied into masses or nations, but fundamentally very like 
the imaginary being whom Ricardo and Malthus created for their calcula- 
tions. Within the limits of the proper frame of reference, this concept of 
human nature is very useful; but just as it is difficult to conceive of economic 
man writing Hamlet or painting the Sistine Madonna, so it is difficult in a 
nation “explained” only by economic forces also to explain the style of 
Emerson or the wide appeal of the “Gettysburg Address.” 

The advances made by the social sciences in the last few decades have 
my profound admiration. Their exponents are to be commended for having 
made America their laboratory. They are not in the least to blame because 
they have done their job extraordinarily well. No competent social scientist 
but admits as a matter of course that sociology ‘is not all of existence, that 
economic motives are not even three-fourths of life. But when in the social 
sciences the student learns, or thinks he learns, that present-day America is 
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in the grip of vast economic forces, while the humanities are off somewhere 
else talking about the sources of Chaucer or medieval scholasticism or the 
art of Cimabue, the practical conclusion which the student is likely to draw 
is either that the humanities have no place (except a decorative one). in the 
present United States or that humane arts and letters are something practiced 
long ago by persons who are now excessively dead. And if I seem to speak 
with momentary disrespect of the labors of the classicist, the metaphysician, 
the philologian, or the literary historian, it is only because I am trying to see 
things from the point of view of the American undergraduates, the majority 
of whom, I am convinced, come to college because they are genuinely desir- 
ous of a better comprehension of the age in which they live. The difficulty 
of the humanities seems to be that they too often manufacture only meek 
young men in libraries; but man thinking, Emerson sternly reminds us, must 
not be subdued by his instruments. 

It may be that a return to the methods of the scholastics will prove of 
lasting benefit at the University of Chicago. It may be that Mr. Foerster will 
convert enough persons to a philosophy of dualism to enable him at Iowa to 
reduce laboratory techniques to their proper subordination and get rid of the 
courses which now clutter up the curriculum of the college of liberal arts. It 
may be that someone, somewhere, sometime, will be able to make ancient 
Greece so exciting a topic that American undergraduates will abandon the 
New Deal for the Peloponnesian War. I am, however, skeptical that the col- 
lege of liberal arts can be permanently unified around a method, a system of 
ethics, or a return to a civilization over twenty centuries in the past. I think 
that Emerson, with the uncanny penetration of genius, saw more deeply into 
the problem of national education than the educators do. And I venture to 
suggest that a living core of interest around which the liberal college could 
once more be given a vital unity is the study and comprehension of American 
civilization. 

I can see the classicist turn pale, and the professor of Chaucerian scholar- 
ship wince, while the metaphysician who has just completed a monograph 
on the monadism of Leibnitz utters faint sounds of inarticulate distress. The 
entire body of foreign language teachers rises in anguish, or would rise, I 
am sure, if the conventions of polite conduct did not restrain them. Yet I 
am suggesting only that we do what the ancient Greeks did, and proposing 
that we improve on their practice. I do not suggest that the present curricu- 
lum be abolished, or that we begin insisting that all good Americans shall 
remain sublimely ignorant of the effete monarchies of Europe—as Jefferson 
once thought that they should. I am merely proposing that the problem of 
American civilization, instead of being placed obscurely in the rear of our 
studies, shall be placed somewhere near the front. If we are really interested 
in educating American citizens for an intelligent participation in American 
life, I suggest that the liberal college might seek out ways and means of bring- 
ing before its students a far richer and more comprehensive knowledge of 
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the American heritage, not only in the field of economic existence, but in 
those areas we vaguely call culture, than it has yet attempted to do. And 
when I speak of the American heritage I do not in the least propose that the 
New World shall neglect what it owes to the Old. 

What I am seeking is not an administrative reorganization nor a curricular 
upset nor an absorption with the immediate and the contemporary, but a 
point of view. The liberal college has been too eclectic, not merely in the 
sense that it has admitted all kinds of courses, but in the sense that its courses 
in the humanities themselves have been without any governing philosophy, 
any genuine educational aim. They seek too often to produce imitation Euro- 
peans, and imitation. Europeans are always inferior to the genuine article. We 
try to bring America to Greece or Rome, Italy or France, instead of discov- 
ering what it is that Greece and Rome and France and Italy have to bring 
to America. I return once more to Emerson, when he says: “I look upon the 
discontent of the literary class as a mere announcement of the fact that they 
find themselves not in the state of mind of their fathers, and regret the coming 
state as untried; as a boy dreads the water before he has learned that he can 
swim.” “It is,” he says, “a mischievous notion that we are come late into 
nature; that the world was finished a long time ago.” We cannot forever 
tacitly insist that the humane values are found everywhere but in the United 
States. We do not necessarily need to abandon what we are teaching, but 
we need to teach it in a different way. Goethe did not become a Hellenist 
first and a German afterward; it was when he discovered that an artificial 
education had quite unfitted him to understand the significance of his own 
cultural traditions that he embarked upon that remarkable career of self- 
improvement which made him the greatest German of his age. __ 

Let us remember that the United States is also a very large and important 
part of the world. Let us sharply remind the nationalist and the one-hundred- 
per-cent patriot that he is merely the heir of an immense period of historic time 
which requires patient study, but let us not at the same time forget that if 
the humanities are to dwell upon the virtues of Herodotus or Chaucer, they 
cannot therefore neglect the virtues of Whitman and Henry Adams. If there 
is culture in France, there is also civilization in the United States. The best 
corrective of American provincialism is not merely a knowledge of Europe, 
but also a richer knowledge of the struggle of the republic to become what 
it has dreamed of becoming. I do not desire to drive Europe out of the col- 
leges; I merely insist upon the necessity of putting America in. How long can 
we safely permit our students to believe that the rise of industry is all there is 
to the story of American life? We have faced backward-and turned to Eu- 
rope in the humanities; cannot we sometimes turn westward and appraise 
our own accomplishments? The spirit of Emerson is likewise America. We 
have neglected the resources of our own spiritual life too long—I trust we 
shall not have to pay dearly for our neglect, in the materialism of which so 
many now complain, or in a narrow and extravagant nationalism, which, 
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uncorrected by an understanding, not only of the spiritual struggle of man- 
kind at large, but also by an understanding of the larger purposes of life in 
this republic, may yet obliterate the America of Emerson in the America of 
Ford. z 


CARL LANDAUER 


The American Way * 


I 


Wuen America shook off British rule she took it upon herself to complete the 
process of democratic evolution which had been under way in England for 
more than a century. Of this process the restriction or abolition of the king’s 
power was only the negative part. If the people wanted to get rid of rule from 
above, and still to maintain the values of civilization, they had to find other 
ways of fulfilling the social functions which the monarchical power had ful- 
filled before. Of these functions none was more important than the settle- 
ment of disputes between social groups. It had been an essential part of the 
philosophy of absolutism that the king was needed as a supreme judge be- 
tween nobility, citizenry, and peasantry. The ways in which the kings settled 
social disputes were very different, in spirit as well as in technic: The kings 
of France, after having subdued the rebellious nobles, protected the social 
privileges of the nobility to the point of subjecting both citizens and peasants 
to cruel oppression; the kings of Prussia, who occasionally liked to be called 
“kings of beggars,” without fully living up to the implications of that title, 
tried to restrict exploitation of the masses; so, much earlier, did Elizabeth of 
England. But whatever the conception of justice and wisdom in social strug- 
gles, absolutism imposed the king’s peace on social groups and therewith 
prevented violent struggle in social conflicts. ; 

In order to establish government by the people it was necessary to show that 
the various parts of which a nation consists could get along with one another 
peacefully without being forced to keep peace by a superior, hereditary power. 
Thus the task of democracy has always been a twofold one: to prevent political 
privilege from re-establishing itself, and to make peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes possible in a society without privilege. Democracy is an order of political 
equality, and at the same time it is an order of social peace. These two aspects 
are inseparable; and as often as it seems that democracy cannot guarantee 
peaceful settlement of social disputes, the desire to obtain this guarantee 
through the establishment of a privileged power acting as a supreme judge 
becomes strong and sometimes overwhelming. 


* From The American Way (1938) by David Cushman Coyle (editor), published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 
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Modern representative democracy, which has grown out of various roots 
in the course of a good many centuries, uses majority rule for the peaceful 
settlement of all conflicts. The rationale of majority rule is not that majorities 
are always right; it is very easy indeed to find historical examples of unwise 
action on the part of majorities, cases in which the judgment of the minority 
group has been much sounder. But while in an individual case the majority 
opinion is not necessarily superior to the opinion of the minority, the process of 
obtaining decisions by majority rule is superior to any other way in which the 
will of a nation can be determined for the simple reason that-one can win a 
majority through persuasion. While a majority may act erroneously when 
the issue is first put to decision, there is a basic probability that it can be 
persuaded to change its decision if experience bears out the truth of the 
minority’s claim that the opposite course is wiser. Still more important, the 
process of obtaining decisions by persuasion is the most educational and the 
least destructive method of settling differences of opinion and interests and, 
therefore, of government. 

From the fact that the value of majority rule lies in the process of building 
up a majority by persuasion, it follows that the rule is valuable only where 
conditions exist which make persuasion possible. Therefore, the mere fact 
that a country is governed with the consent of the majority of its citizens has 
` no particular significance if the process through which the majority has been 
formed does not satisfy the criteria of government by persuasion, that is, if 
the proponents of conflicting policies have not had an equal opportunity to 
succeed in persuading each other and the rest of the population. The institu- 
tions which are most important in giving significance to the process of per- 
suasion are freedom of speech, press, assemblage, and political organization, 
and the protection of personal rights (including the chance to earn a living) 
independent of political beliefs. If Caesarism or any other form of dictatorship 
uses a government monopoly of propaganda to manufacture a majority it may 
improve its tactical position, because many people fail to distinguish between 
the essence and some outward technicalities of democracy; but the basic 
arguments which have been developed in support of democracy are not 
logically applicable to the defense of dictatorial rule supported by plebiscites. 


II 


The conditions under which democracy has to function in a modern in- 
dustrial society are very different from conditions which prevailed in the 
period when the philosophy of the system was first proposed. There was 
much social inequality in that period too; but those who advocated democracy 
believed that political equality would bring about equality of economic op- 
portunities, if not actual equality of income and wealth. These hopes have 
failed, since the industrial development favored concentration of property and 
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the building up of positions of economic power, largely hereditary in char- 
acter. 

Nobody who has accepted the basic ideas of democracy can approve of the 
present division of society into owners of wealth and non-owners if he sees 
the facts as they are. If equality is desirable, why confine it to the voting power 
instead of extending it to the economic position of the individuals which is so 
much more important for their daily life? It seems a very limited achievement 
to remove political disabilities if we cannot remove the inability of a man to 
acquire the means for a life worth living while others, not better than he, can 
live in abundance. These arguments have not lost but greatly gained in con- 
vincing force since the Jacobins used them against the Girondins. 

There are people who say that they do not oppose the present economic 
order although they firmly believe in democracy, Some of them maintain that 
greater income is still, by and large, the reward for greater service due to 
higher personal qualities, so that opportunities may still be called equal. It 
is not difficult to see that this position is highly unrealistic. It is certainly true 
that exceptional qualities, combined with exceptionally good luck, can still 
lead a newspaper boy to the position of a high business executive, and it is even 
more true that bad luck, with or without lack of ability, can make a rich man 
poor. But this does not alter the fact that the son or the daughter of a million- 
aire has still a thousand times more of a chance for a comfortable life than the 
boy or girl born ina truck driver’s family—and yet the truck driver is not at 
the bottom of society by far. 

Other defenders of the existing economic order do not deny that democracy 
requires as much economic equality as possible. But, they say, no considerably 
greater amount of equality is possible, at least not if we want to preserve free 
institutions in politics. Inequality is the price, so this argument runs, of civiliza- 
tion; if we were to make opportunities equal we should have to interfere so 
much with the life of the individual that we should paralyze the personal 
initiative of the leading people, and we should all be very much poorer than we 
are now; or we should have to extend the powers of government so much 
that we all should become dependent upon our rulers, and liberty would 
be lost. 

It is everyone’s privilege to feel that the proposed schemes of social reform 
are unconvincing, whether or not he believes in democracy. But a person who 
thinks that there should be as much equality among human beings as possible 
cannot stop at developing a critical view of the existing plans for reform if he 
feels they are unsatisfactory; he will feel a strong urge to work out better 
plans; and since a democrat believes in the possibility of improving ideas by 
discussion, he can hardly be convinced from the start that we can never have 
a closer approach to a combination of economic and political equality than 
we have today. 

For all these reasons the people who believe that the ideal of equality has a 
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place only in the political sphere have become a minority in all countries, 
There is now a very large body of public opinion which supports these two 
ideas: First, that it is the duty of governments to propose laws and to take 
other measures to diminish the differences in opportunities and standards of 
living of the wealthy and the poor; and second, that to this end some extension 
of the collective institutions will be necessary. Naturally there is a great variety 
of opinion as to the amount of equality which will be obtainable and as to the 
amount of collectivization which will be necessary or should be accepted; 
between those who want only a cautious social-security legislation and others 
who advocate a totally socialistic order there is certainly a very wide gap. 
But in spite of the gap they agree on the direction in which we should move. 

Thus, with the exception of comparatively few dissenters, we are all con- 
vinced that social change must be accomplished; and we should find it very 
hard to maintain our belief in democracy if it did not prove to be a suitable 
framework for that change. Fortunately, as far as historical facts can warrant 
a general statement, political democracy has proved to be a very efficient lever 
of social reform. Trade-union recognition, social-security laws, higher educa- 
tion for the people have been obtained by the masses through the vote. 
Democratic societies are now taking away, through income and property taxes, 
more than half of the annual income of the very wealthy, and the proceeds 
of these taxes are part of a revenue required largely for the support of welfare 
services. Beginnings have been made in gradually restricting the “industrial 
command” of the capitalistic entrepreneur; in a number of countries the 
sector of national business which is under public ownership has grown rapidly; 
and, still more important, the methods of business regulation by the govern- 
ment and public management of business have greatly and rapidly improved. 
The technic of Central Bank policy and the science of Public Finance have 
been permeated by a new interest in making the government an agency fit for 
greater economic responsibilities. It does not matter greatly, with regard to 
our problem, whether we think the experiments in this or that field have 
already proved successful; the really important thing is the experience that 
democracy can and does move in the direction of social and economic re- 
organization. 

The economic and social reforms which have been obtained through 
equality of political power have nowhere been as complete as the democratic 
ideal would require. It is quite inevitable that economic inequality should 
influence the distribution of political power. Wealth can fill party chests, can 
buy newspapers and radio time. Industrial leaders have social reputation and 
often economic knowledge which give them an extraordinary influence on 
public opinion. The critics of “bourgeois democracy” are certainly right when 
they say that under capitalism perfect democracy is impossible; but the social 
record of the democratic countries shows that the argument is of limited 
weight; for the democracy which they have had, however imperfect, has 
made their social progress possible. The influence of money and economic 
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power has only had the effect of a brake which somewhat slowed down the 
social and economic reorganization; in spite of the delay, the tempo has been 


rapid enough to change some basic features of society within less than a 
century. 


II 


While it is established beyond question that strong forces exist in every 
modern democracy which promote social progress, it may still be asked 
whether another political form would not be likely to make progress more 
rapid. All the steps in social reform have been the result of struggle; they have 
been achieved against the resistance, usually. strong and sometimes desperate, 
of the socially privileged groups. There is not the slightest reason to assume 
that further progress can be made without struggle. This is not in itself contra- 
dictory to the existence of a democratic order of peace. Social peace does not 
mean absence of conflict, but absence of violence; an order of peace means not 
prohibition but limitation and regulation of struggle. Democracy permits the 
clash of social forces, but it restricts the freedom of action of the struggling 
groups; they are forbidden to use destructive means. 

Should those who fight for social reform accept this limitation on their 
freedom of action? Lets us not be too easily satisfied with an affirmative an- 
swer to this question. It is clear enough that violence is an evil, and that civil 
war or dictatorship cannot last long without a destructive effect on the material 
as well as on the moral foundations of society. However, let us also consider 
that the world is still full of grave social injustices and that every year of un- 
necessary delay in the accomplishment of desirable reforms perpetuates hu- 
man misery. Moreover, a gradual process of social change has its specific dis- 
advantages and dangers; the building of new institutions into an old system 
may create disorganization and maladjustment, and the. resulting disturbances 
may provide the opponents of reform with weapons of propaganda. Therefore, 
is it not humane and wise to “shorten the birth pangs of a new society,” even 
if this has to be done by violent means? Innumerable wrongs have been in- 
flicted upon mankind in the course of history; if we can rid society by one 
stroke, or by a short period of violence, of all or most of the remaining inequi- 
ties, should we then hesitate to lead the historical process quickly to its goal? 

Considerations like these have led many men and women of intellectual 
sincerity from the democratic into the revolutionary camp—men and women 
who feel emotionally opposed to violence but consider it a lack of moral 
courage not to use every means in the hour of decision. Their case would be 
much more arguable if it were sure, or even probable, or at least imaginable, 
that there will be an hour of decision in the process of social change. The 
idea of a short transitional period, which would not last long enough to do 
very much harm, is a heritage from a period that did not know that technical 
means would be developed which in a few months of civil war could destroy 
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the material foundations of civilization for decades. How short would the 
period of violence now have to be to leave more than ruins? But aside from 
this, what justifies the assumption that it would be short, measured by any 
yardstick? 

To be sure, not only political changes but economic changes too have some- 
times been performed in a quick, revolutionary way and have been successful. 
Debts or tributes have been abrogated; large estates have been confiscated and 
distributed among the peasants who had previously worked them as serfs, or 
had lived, land-starved, in the nearby villages; slaves have been freed by the 
stroke of a pen, or have freed themselves through an upheaval, and have been 
turned into wage earners. All these changes have one trait in common: what 
the political power has to do is mainly to abolish an old institution or an old 
right. Only a modest amount of governmental effort in the form of economic 
reconstruction is possible or necessary to satisfy the purposes of the policy, 
though the changes may greatly interfere with the life of individuals. An entire 
creditor class may be ruined by a law which forbids the collecting of debts; 
but if the creditors are merely the beneficiaries of payments from the pro- 
ductive group, and do not have any share in the productive organization— 
_ suchas banks ordinarily have—no large-scale economic reorganization is neces- 
sary; the productive machinery will function as before. Where the creditor 
class is more than a group of beneficiaries, e. g., where it has the function of 
currently supplying and distributing credit, revolutionary abrogation of debts 
has never been an economic success. It is possible to redistribute land by 
revolutionary methods if the peasants who are to receive the new lots live 
beside the large estates from which it is to be taken; but wherever the peasant 
has been eliminated from the territory in which large estates prevail, as in 
England through the enclosures and in Eastern Germany through the very _ 
similar process of Bauernlegen, the new settlers must be brought to the land, 
which is a very difficult, costly, and time-consuming process and cannot suc- 
cessfully be promoted by revolutionary methods. (The “Junkers” owe their 
preservation as a class during the period of the German Republic primarily 
to this difficulty in the way of the official settlement policy.) The freeing of 
the slaves by an essentially revolutionary act in America was unsuccessful 
for a long time as an economic measure because slavery could not be entirely 
and immediately replaced by the wage system or any other adequate system of 
productive organization; and the economic consequences of the failure were 
bearable for the country as a whole only because they were confined to its 
economically less important sector. 

Great constructive tasks of an economic order have never been accom- 
plished by one revolutionary act. Feudalism as well as capitalism grew for 
centuries before it became the prevailing system of its epoch. The building 
up of socialism will probably be a rapid process as compared with former 
changes from one economic system to another; yet there is very little which 
suggests that it can be done, in a country with Western civilization, in less 
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than a number of decades—and this is longer than any such country can exist 
under conditions of civil war or dictatorship without being morally and 
materially ruined. How much more complex a task it would be to transform 
the industrial machinery of a modern capitalistic country into a socialistic one 
than it was to build a new industrial machinery in Russia along socialistic 
lines; and even in Russia it took more than a decade to get the socialistic 
process of industrialization started in earnest. Now, while the economic 
reorganization is still very far from its goal, the effects of the dictatorship are 
becoming intolerable to all the independent spirits in the country, communists 
and noncommunists alike, and utterly detrimental to the operation of the in- 
dustrial organization. Gradualism is truly inevitable in any approach to a 
socialist order; the idea of “shortening the birth pangs” is not realizable. And - 
since the. period of transition will not be short, peace or war during that 
period will mean life or death for civilization. 


IV 


Whether social progress will be peaceful does not only depend, of course, 
upon whether democracy is objectively preferable to revolution; history is in 
the main not made by people who are strictly objective in their judgment. 
Serious doubts have occurred as to whether democracy, however desirable, 
will not be destroyed or made unworkable by certain features of modern 
industrial life. 

Modern society consists of classes, that is, of social groups whose members 
occupy a characteristic position in the productive process which largely deter- 
mines their social philosophy, and who have reason to consider this position 
as permanent and, with some reservations, hereditary. There has been a 
strange reluctance in America to acknowledge this fact; but if we refuse to 
see it, we cannot undertake a realistic appraisal of the chances of democracy 
in the present age. 

Undoubtedly class stratification of society is the source of the principal 
difficulties which democracy has to face in present-day society, but at the same 
time democracy depends on the forces which grow out of the importance of 
economic classes. The class consciousness of the underprivileged was a most 
important driving force toward the realization of the democratic ideal of 
equality in the economic field. We should not have even complete political 
equality in the Western World if the laboring masses had not become class- 
conscious. If there had not been a class movement the economically under- _ 
privileged would have been powerless, since for them the only source of- 
strength is their numbers, and masses must be organized to be a force. Conse- 
quently, without the class movement of the have-nots, democracy would be 
an empty word in modern industrial society. Yet the emphasis upon class 
antagonism has endangered democracy as an order of peace. 

The class struggle is a struggle for bread and butter; but it is much more 
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than that. The worker, owing to his peculiar social position, has an outlook 
of his own toward life, and especially social and political life, and the same 
is true of entrepreneurs, farmers, and urban middle-class people. Thus the 
class struggle has become a clash not only of interests but also of ideas and 
ideals. Ethical conceptions as well as egotistic desires are behind the demands 
of the various classes; and this combination of interests and ideals has given 
the antagonistic forces in modern society their dangerous strength, which is 
comparable only to the strength of antagonistic religious convictions. in the 
Middle Ages and at the beginning of the modern era. It is true that the class 
struggle, as the Marxists say, is an indispensable condition for the development 
of a higher form of human society; it is equally true, as the conservatives say, 
that it is a threat to civilization and to the institutions which safeguard hu- 
man freedom. In shaping any policy we cannot ignore either of these funda- 
mental facts. 

It is clearly a task of political education to remind the struggling classes 
continuously that their common interests are not less vital to each of them 
than their antagonistic interests. A democracy which would neglect this task 
would fail in a necessary act of self-preservation. But education must be 
supplemented by institutional provisions. A modern democracy must try to 
lead the class forces into channels where they can be prevented from doing 
harm; it must also reduce the incentives to violent action as far as possible. 

All modern democracies are still experimenting with the mitigation of dis- 
putes between capital and labor. Public agencies for industrial reconciliation 
or arbitration exist everywhere, and it is pretty generally realized that strikes 
and lockouts should not be the regular methods for the settlement of conflicts 
between capital and labor, not only because they involve heavy material losses 
‘ but also because they overemphasize the conflicting interests and make,the 
classes forget what they have in common. However, no country has yet 
developed an adequate technic for preventing industrial warfare. We shall 
hardly make any progress in this field unless we acknowledge two elementary 
rules. First, that relations based on agreement and arbitration are possible only 
if labor is well organized, because strong unions are much more peaceful than 
weak ones. Therefore society must not only grant freedom of organization 
but it must deliberately promote the organization of labor. This means that the 
“right to work,” independent of membership in a union, cannot be put under 
the protection of society. A worker cannot remain aloof from a union without 
endangering the attempts of his fellow workers to obtain bargaining power 
equal to that of the employers; and inadequacy of labor’s bargaining power is 
the cause of despair pernicious to democracy. We do not permit individual 
citizens to stay out of a local community even though they might be willing to 
protect themselves without the help of the police, to extinguish fires without 
calling the fire department, and to teach their children so that they need not 
be sent to school. We do not tolerate that type of rugged individualism because 
we know that: local communities can be efficient organizations only if all the 
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residents support them. The same considerations apply to vocational com- 
munities. We may grant, nevertheless, that it would satisfy democratic ideals 
better if the state could remain neutral toward the adherence or nonadherence 
of an individual to an organization. But labor needs social support in its effort 
to organize, and this support involves preference for the organized as against 
the unorganized worker if the power of wealth is to be checked and democracy 
to be maintained. hee 
The second rule is that the right to strike cannot be unconditional if we 
want to regulate the conflicts of social forces. In the United States of today and 
in a number of other countries it is unconditional only according to the letter 
of the law; if labor refuses to have an important conflict arbitrated while the 
employers accept arbitration, public opinion turns so much against labor 
that the government is often induced or forced to take steps which will 
practically break the strike. Airtight schemes of compulsory arbitration will 
do more harm than good, and there are many reasons for that; one of them 
is that if the government were to take the regulation of wages entirely out of 
the hands of the parties it would have to accept full responsibility for the wage 
level; and in the present state of knowledge and information no economist 
could: advise the government what the wage level ought to be at a given 
moment. But while the powers of arbitration boards must not be absolute, 
they must be greater than they are now, and.a regular procedure based on 
investigation of the merits of each case must replace the discretionary use of 
police power and militia in dealing with “unreasonable attitudes” of unions. 


V 


In order to imbue the various social groups with confidence in peaceful 
progress the mechanism of democratic government must satisfy some tech- 
nical requirements: It is particularly important that the system should have a 
sufficient amount of elasticity. ; l ; 

No group will voluntarily obey majority rule if it is quite sure that it can 
never obtain a majority itself. This is the reason why questions of national 
minority rights, for example, are unfit for decision by majority rule; a Pole 
does not; as a rule, become a German because he is persuaded to change his 
conviction (although in some of the border districts in Europe adherence to 
one of two rival civilizations has become a matter of conviction rather than of 
racial background). Consequently a Polish minority in German territory 
cannot become a majority in the same way as a political party, namely by 
convincingly presenting its case: Therefore it is political wisdom to exempt 
matters of national culture from majority rule and to seek a solution through 
the granting of cultural self-government to national minorities. Similar con- 
siderations apply to religious matters, and, therefore, home rule has long been 
granted, in most civilized countries, to religious communities in their own 
affairs. i ; l PEF IEN ; 
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The fear has been expressed that class consciousness will work out very 
much like conscious adherence to racial or religious communities. Indeed, 
the person who chooses his election ticket in consideration of his social position 
is more likely to associate permanently with one party than the man or woman 
who does not vote as a worker or an industrialist or a farmer or a storekeeper. 
The trend toward parties with permanent programs (“parties of conviction”) 
which is now noticeable in the United States and which had in an earlier epoch 
transformed British politics, is largely the product of the desire to have the 
permanent interests and beliefs of groups expressed in the basic demands of 
great political organizations. There is nothing illegitimate in this desire from 
a democratic standpoint. But the decrease in political mobility of the indi- 
vidual voter must not make the lines between minority and majority un- 
changeable. 

In all modern countries the elasticity of the system is provided mainly by the 
existence of a middle group which is strong enough to keep the balance of 
power and not entirely committed to either conservatism in its capitalistic con- 
ception or socialism in its proletarian conception, and which can be impressed 


by arguments and attitudes of either one of the more extreme groups. Usually 


the political middle group is identical with an economic middle group; but in 
one important instance, in the German republic, the middle group had mainly 
ideological foundations, being represented by the Roman Catholic Party (the 
“Center”) which consisted of people from all strata of society and for this 
reason was committed to a middle course in social affairs. In any case the 
middle group will ally itself with the leftists or with the rightists depending 
on where it finds a greater regard for its own desires. Usually the group to the 
right or to the left which follows an extreme policy will lose the opportunity 
to establish an alliance with those in the center and, as a consequence, will 
see its chances of gaining or keeping a majority position weakened. Thus it 
is the middle group rather than the individual voter which is the object of 
persuasion. It is not always necessary that the middle group be organized in a 
party of its own; it may change from the right wing of a progressive or labor 
party to the left wing of a conservative party, and be discernible as a socio- 
logical entity rather than as a political organization. 

In the United States, as in France and (perhaps less conspicuously so) in 
England, the elasticity of the system is created by the existence of an economic 
middle class. It cannot be the old “independent” middle class of fifty years 
ago; it will consist more of professional men and salaried employees than of 
people who conduct their “home-owned business.” But every party which 
wants to govern will have to take the ideas, interests, and even the prejudices 
of this group into account. As long as this middle group preserves some inde- 
pendence of mind it will work as a check on extremes; and while the purpose 
of social progress would best be served if the middle group were on the whole 
to side with labor, it is important that its intellectual and political mobility be 


retained. Intellectual independence and self-reliance is firmly rooted in the ` 
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American middle class, and this is one of the great assets of American 
democracy. | 


VI 


The problem of the middle class has gained still more in importance since 
the rise of fascism. The victory of the fascist movement in some countries 
which previously had democratic constitutions has supplied the advocates of 
social revolution with an impressive argument. Granted, they say, that de-. 
mocracy is desirable; granted even that it may work for a time in a society 
divided into classes, without too much friction and without losing so much 
of its original meaning as to become.worthless, nevertheless, democracy is 
not a suitable way in which the necessary social changes can be effected; for 
as soon as the privileged feel that their privileges are seriously threatened they 
will destroy democracy as they did in Italy and Germany. This prophecy is 
made with firm conviction because it fits into a general scheme of historical 
development which is to be found in the writings of Karl Marx; it suggests 
that catastrophe is the price of human progress, that the evolution of better 
forms of society can never be essentially peaceful, and that, therefore, he who 
is too much terrified by the destructive effects of historical cataclysms is in 
effect a reactionary who tries to preserve obsolete social systems. This scheme 
would appear less convincing if all of us realized that it is much more in the 
nature of a vision than of a theorem supported by proof, and that Marx him- 
self, whose great spirit was stronger in producing ideas than in co-ordinating 
them, did not stick to this extremely revolutionary philosophy, but aside from 
it developed a gradualistic line of thought and made some optimistic state- 
ments about peaceful social progress in democracies. 

Those who believe that fascism is simply a tool which Big Business created 
as soon as it found democracy dangerous overlook one important fact: the 
opposition of Big Business to democracy is much older than fascism. It was 
easy enough to foresee that as soon as the masses were given the vote they 
would try to use it for the betterment of their social position, and that this 
would mean, in a capitalistic society, curtailment of the power of the capitalist. 
While some of the leaders of the business world were advocates of democracy 
for ideological reasons, the group as a whole has opposed the spread of political 
power wherever it could. The new element in the situation in Italy in 1921 and 
in Germany in 1932 was not the opposition of Big Business to democracy, 
but the weakness of the democratic regime which gave its opponents a chance 
to destroy it. Why was democracy weak? Because it was supported almost 
exclusively by workers. The small tradespeople, the plumbers and the butchers, 
the innkeepers and the peasants, the bulk of the intelligentsia had turned 
against democracy. If we want to explain why fascism came to power we must 
understand why the middle class turned against democracy, and why it fell 
into the fascist mood. 


It is much easier for Americans to understand communism than to under- 
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stand fascism. The final aim of communism is the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of individuals. The aim of democracy is the same. The way, 
not the goal, is fundamentally different. Fascism, on the other hand, does 
not consider the happiness of the individual an essential thing; both the demo- 
cratic and the communistic belief are condemned as “materialism” by the fas- 
cists. At the bottom of the fascist opposition to “materialism” is disbelief in 
the perfectibility of human life; man will always remain a predatory animal 
and there is no escape from war and oppression; the great task of man is not 
to change his condition of life but to be strong and to enjoy the beauty of 
strength. Technical and organizational progress may be used as a tool by the 
strong; otherwise it is not important. This philosophy presents itself as a 
combination of idealism and realism and, depending on the circumstances, 
stresses sometimes the one and sometimes the other aspect. Fundamentally, 
however, it is neither realistic nor idealistic, but an expression of despair, and 
this despair is more alien to the average American’s philosophy of life than 
almost anything else which may be in the mind of a human being. The Amer- 
ican businessman hates the communists, out of fear that they may endanger 
his economic interests; and most of the ordinary Americans of any class are 
temperamentally opposed not only to the communist ideas but to the com- 
munist approach, to the attitude of cocksureness which does not permit com- 
promise or trial and error. But even the American capitalist is sometimes on 
common ground with the communists; both, for instance, believe that it is a 
very valuable thing to give people telephones or refrigerators or good cheap 
cars; or that government is nothing but an instrument for the accomplishment 
of some of the purposes of the citizens; or that there will be a future in which 
people can live together peacefully. The fascists disagree with all these points. 
If looked at from the standpoint of American democracy, communism is a 
fundamental and potentially disastrous mistake; but fascism is a disease of 
intellect and emotions. 

Social psychology still has to undertake the difficult and interesting task of 
explaining why in some of the European countries the middle classes have 
fallen into the fascist mood. Fortunately for other countries, this mood does 
not grow very easily, and the existence of social friction and economic malad- 
justments will hardly ever suffice to produce it. But certainly one of the con- 

ditions for the rise of a fascist movement is that the middle class is fright- 
ened by the proletariat. The fascist attitude toward progress is largely due to 
the desire to refute progressive philosophy because it justifies government by 
the masses, and this desire results from the idea that the masses, which are 
identified with the workers, will level down whatever is above them if they ` 
get the power. As long as the small businessmen and the salaried employees 
and the farmers feel that they have nothing to fear if labor gains they will 
consider themselves part of the masses and democracy will be safe; Big Busi- 
ness will then have to accept the laws on which labor can agree with the 
middle class. 
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The greatest obstacle to an understanding between the workers and the 
middle classes, and the most important cause of a dangerous red scare, is the 
philosophy of proletarian dictatorship. In all Western countries the middle 
classes are sufficiently self-conscious not to tolerate the idea that they should 
be excluded from political power by manual laborers. If the proletariat wanted 
to dictate it would have to crush not only the capitalists, but the small trades- 
people, the clerks, the engineers, and the doctors as well. If there is to be 
peace between all these people and the workers there must be democracy. 

But to what extent can the middle class be reconciled to the workers’ ideas 
about social progress, even with the framework of democracy? In no country 
would the middle class accept a program which would irrevocably commit it 
to socialism; but in many countries it is willing to support a policy which may 
end in socialism if the steps in the gradual approach prove to be successful. 
American experience shows this very clearly. The movement against Big Busi- 
ness which started in the period of Jacksonian democracy, if not earlier, has 
expressed itself in a long series of political groups from the Free Soil propa- 
gandists to the La Follette movement and the New Deal; while most of them 
were also supported by labor, they were primarily middle-class movements, 
and this middle-class Social Democracy has become increasingly similar to the 
proletarian reformism of Europe in its results. 

Democracy does not face the choice between giving up social progress and 
ending in fascism. Democratic government may be overthrown by fascism as 
a result of lack of wisdom, or lack of determination, or lack of good luck. 
But in spite of widespread opinions to the contrary, there is very little likeli- 
hood that democratic government will vanish from the earth or that its dicta- 
torial alternatives will prove to be more successful methods of conducting the 
affairs of nations. 

Every regime must give the people the impression that it can handle the 
vital problems of the age with an adequate amount of success; otherwise it 
will not be retained. Democracy must show that it is at least not unsuccessful 
in improving the conditions of life for the underprivileged. For this reason 
the great technical difficulties of transforming capitalism into a system with 
more equality and more conscious guidance are operating against a firm estab- 
lishment of democratic rule. To be sure, no other form of government would 
be better able to secure satisfactory solutions. But democracy cannot live 
merely by the weakness of its alternatives; it must show strength of its own. 
Every effort which leads to the elaboration of reasonable methods of economic 
change will contribute not only to the economic welfare of the masses but also 
- to more security for government by the people. 

Even with wisdom and success democracy will not survive if it does not 
have determined defenders. No system of government has an unlimited 
faculty of self-preservation. It is impossible so to balance’ political forces that 
we can be absolutely sure that none of them will ever destroy the established 
framework. Democracy is a system of internal peace, but this does not mean 
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that it has automatic safeguards which prevent everyone from breaking the 
peace. Although democracy is the system which guarantees minorities a peace- 
ful way of seeking the victory of their principles, and, therefore, reduces the 
motives for revolt, there may still be revolting minorities. If so there must be 
no doubt that they will be subdued. People must believe in the strength of 
the democratic order, otherwise they will not rely on it but will arm for 
violent struggle—and this will mean the beginning of the end for democracy, 


VII 


Democracy must be justified by its own merits; yet it is important to in- 
vestigate the achievements of nondemocratic governments to find the right 
yardstick. The dictators boast of their greater efficiency, and defenders of de- 
mocracy are frequently inclined to yield on this point. In the solution of 
technical tasks it is indeed sometimes easier to get things done if the power 
to act rests with one dictator and his appointees than if the system provides 
checks and balances. This is the reason why every country, however demo- 
cratic, has to put itself under a temporary dictatorship in case of war. But the 
technical superiority of dictatorship exists only where the danger of mistake 
_ is smaller than the danger of delay, or where secrecy is- very important. In 
a democratic country, with published budgets and parliamentary debates 
about revenue and expenditure, the greatest technical achievement of the Nazi 
dictatorship, namely Dr. Schacht’s financial policies, would not have been 
possible; and the same is true of the reoccupation of the Rhineland and prob- 
ably of the invasion of Ethiopia. It is also very likely that the preparation of 
the Five Year Plan would have taken a longer period of time in a country 
where public opinion would have had a voice in determining the objectives 
and the means. 

However, what is the net result of dictatorial government? Fascism has 
sometimes—certainly not always—selected surprisingly rational means, but 
only to serve entirely irrational ends. By much cleverness in technicalities the | 
fascist powers have, for instance, achieved a small alleviation of their foreign- 
exchange troubles, which other nations, not naturally better endowed, have 
avoided through a wiser policy in international trade, public finance, and 
foreign affairs. Communism, after having developed admirable concepts of 
economic planning, is spoiling the advantages of long-range schemes to a very 
great extent by the discouraging effects of arbitrary government upon the 
managers of industry. In the most serious international crisis through which 
the Soviet state has lived since the end of the Russian civil war in 1921 the 
Soviets see their military and industrial organization largely paralyzed by 
mistrust, fear, and enmity, if not by actual disloyalty of men on whom the 
efficiency of government depends. 

This is not to say that democracy can learn nothing from either communism 
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or fascism. Aside from economic planning, which is not originally a com- 
munistic conception but which communism has done much to develop and 
to realize, the communist movement is the strongest embodiment of impa- 
tience with social injustice, and it would be better for democracy if some of 
its defenders would be more strongly infected with the germ of this im- 
patience. Democracy may learn from fascism that a good number of ob- 
| stacles to energetic action are not really as strong as they seem to be on the 
surface, and that for this reason there is a chance for leaders who are not 
easily frightened by an appearance of great difficulties; but the leaders must 
also be wise enough to see the really important obstacles. There is another 
lesson to be learned from the communist as well as from the fascist form of 
the totalitarian state. Every government must teach the citizens, and particu- 
larly the youth of the country, the basic philosophy on which it rests. It is not 
necessary, and for a democratic government it is entirely illegitimate, to per- 
secute those who disagree with that philosophy; but it is necessary to tell the 
people why they are governed by the form by which they are governed. What 
is necessary in the United States is not stern measures against communists and 
fascists but an instruction in civics which presents, in an impressive form, the 
fundamental arguments for democracy. 3 
Parliamentary democracy was the great invention which has made liberty 
and peaceful social change compatible. We shall lose this achievement if we 
allow the institution to be destroyed or to decay; it will decay, and it cannot 
be successfully defended against attacks if the basic human qualities which 
have animated the founders of democracy cannot be preserved and from time © 
to time revitalized. Among these qualities is an understanding of the variety 
of points of view, an insight into the fact that the absolute truth in human 
affairs is not revealed to anybody but must be found through intellectual 
co-operation. Another essential quality is a fundamental confidence in men; 
if we do not believe that our fellow human beings can appreciate the value 
of arguments there is no point in trying to convince them, and if we fear that 
they will do the worst they can there is not much use in working with them 
to build up an order of peace. Finally, democracy is based upon an apprecia- 
tion of individuality. Only if we see the value of independence of opinion 
even in those whose ideas differ from ours shall we develop that attitude of 
tolerance which will make us not only obey but approve the laws of de- 
mocracy. | 
Therefore democratic education does not merely mean the teaching of po- 
litical doctrines; it includes the development of an outlook toward life which 
makes the political doctrines-acceptable. And it means one more thing which 
has often been forgotten, namely, the teaching of the truth that tolerance and 
respect for the personality of others does not preclude determination in the 
defense of one’s own principles. Let us remember again that democracy, and 
with democracy peace, will be extinct if the believers in democratic govern- 
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ment will allow their desire for peace to develop into non-resistance toward 
intolerance, their readiness for self-criticism into a lack of self-reliance, and 
their recognition of the rights of their opponents into a lack of moral courage 
to fight those who deny the principles of freedom. 


PEARL S: BUCK 


-~ America’s Medieval Women * 


I 


I am an American woman but I had no opportunity until a few years ago to 
known women in America. Living as I did in China, it is true that I saw a few 
American women; but that is not the same thing. One was still not able to 
draw many conclusions from them about American women. I gathered, how- 
ever, that they felt that girls in China had a hard time of it, because there every 
family liked sons better than daughters, and, in the average family, did not 
give them the same education or treatment. In America, however, they said 
people welcomed sons and daughters equally and treated them the same. This, 
after years in a country which defines a woman’s limitations very clearly, 
seemed nothing short of heaven—if true. 

When I came to America to live, therefore, I was interested particularly in 
her women. And during these immediate past years I have come to know a 
good many of them—women in business, artists, housewives in city and coun- 
try, women young and old. I have taken pains to know them. More than 
that, I have made my own place as a woman in America. And I find that what 
I anticipated before I came here is quite wrong. It seems to me that women 
are very badly treated in America. A few of them know it, more of them 
dimly suspect it, and most of them, though they know they ought to be glad 
they live in a Christian country where women are given an education, do not 
feel as happy in their lonely hearts as they wish they did. The reason for this 
unhappiness is a secret sense of failure, and this sense of failure comes from 
a feeling of inferiority, and the feeling of inferiority comes from a realization 
that actually women are not much respected in America. 

I know quite well that any American man hearing this will laugh his usual 
tolerant laughter, though tolerant laughter is the cruelest form of contempt. | 
He always laughs tolerantly when the subject of women is broached, for that 
is the attitude in which he has been bred. And immaturely, he judges the 
whole world of women by the only woman he knows at all—his wife. Nor 
does he want the sort of wife at whom he cannot laugh tolerantly. I was once 
amazed to see a certain American man, intelligent, learned, and cultivated, 
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prepare to marry for his second wife a woman as silly and unfit for him as the | 
first one had been, whom he had just divorced. I had to exclaim before it was 
too late, “Why do you do the same thing over again? She’s merely younger 


and prettier than the other one—that’s all. And even those differences are only 


temporary.” To which he growled, “I do not want a damned intelligent 
woman in the house when I come home at night. I want my mind to rest.” 

What he did not see of course—though he found it out later—was that 
there could be no rest for him of any kind. He was irritated by a thousand 
stupidities and follies and beaten in the end by his own cowardice. He died a 
score of years too soon, exhausted not by work but by nervous worry. His 
two wives go hardily on, headed for a hundred, since he left them what is 
called “well provided for.” Neither of them has ever done an honest day’s 
work in her life, and he literally sacrificed his valuable life to keep them alive. 

And yet, going home that day from his funeral and wondering how it 
could have been helped, I knew it could not have been helped. He was doomed 
to the unhappiness, or at least to the mediocre happiness, with which many if 
not most American men must be satisfied in their relationships with their 
women. For if he had been married to an intelligent superior woman he 
would have been yet more unhappy, since, with all his brilliance as a scientist, 
he belonged to that vast majority of American men who still repeat today 
the cry of traditional male pride, “I don’t want my wife to work.” 

That is, he wanted a woman who would contain herself docilely within 
four walls. And he could not have seen that an intelligent, energetic, educated 
woman cannot be kept in four walls—even satin-lined, diamond-studded walls 
—without discovering sooner or later that they are still a prison cell. No home 
offers scope enough today for the trained energies of an intelligent modern 
woman. Even children are not enough. She may want them, need them and 
have them, love them and enjoy them, but they are not enough for her, even - 
during the short time they preoccupy her. Nor is her husband, however dear 
and congenial, enough for her. He may supply all her needs for human com- 
panionship, but there is still more to life than that. There is the individual life. 
She must feel herself growing and becoming more and more complete as an 
individual, as well as a wife and mother, before she can even be a good wife 
and mother. I heard a smug little gray-haired woman say last week, “No, I 
don’t know anything about politics. It takes all my time to be a good wife 
and mother. I haven’t time to keep up with other things.” Unfortunately her ` 

‘husband, successful doctor that he is, has time to keep up not only with his 
business and with being what she calls a “wonderful husband and father,” but 
with another woman as well. But that too is one of the things she knows 
nothing about.... Yet who can blame him? He is clever and full of interest 
in many things, and his wife is dulled with years of living in the four walls 
he put round her. It is a little unfair that he so encouraged her to stay in thè 
walls that she came to believe in them completely as her place. 

But tradition is very strong in this backward country of ours. We Aaa 
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‘icans are a backward nation in everything except in the making and using of 

machines. And we are nowhere more backward than we are in our attitude 
‘toward our women. We still, morally, shut the door of her home on a woman. 
We say to her, “Your home ought to be enough for you if you are a nice 
woman. Your husband oughħt to be enough—and your children.” If she says, 
“But they aren’t enough—what shall I do?” we say, “Go and have a good 
| time, that’s a nice girl. Get yourself a new hat or something, or go to the 
matinée or join a bridge club. Don’t worry your pretty head about what is 
not your business.” 

If she persists in being interested in things beyond her home we insist that 
she must be neglecting her home. If she still persists and makes a success 
through incredible dogged persistence we laugh at her. We even sneer at her 
ard sometimes we treat her with unbelievable rudeness. I do not know the 
Secretary of Labor in our government, but I have seen her. She looks a quiet, 
` serious, unassuming woman. I have taken pains to inquire of people who 
know, and it seems her home is not neglected. She has done at least as good a 
job in Washington as a number of men there in leading positions. But the 
slurs that have been cast upon her, the rudeness of private and public talk, 
the injustices that have been done her merely because she is a woman in a place 
heretofore occupied by a man, have been amazing to a person unaccustomed 
to the American attitude toward women. It seems nothing short of barbarous. 

And yet, vicious circle that it is, I cannot blame Americans for distrusting 

` the ability of their women. For if the intelligent woman obeys the voice of 
| tradition and limits herself to the traditional four walls she joins the vast ranks 
of the nervous, restless, average American women whose whimsies torture 
their families, who spoil the good name of all women because they are often 
flighty, unreliable, without good judgment in affairs, and given to self-pity. 
In short, she becomes a neurotic, if not all the time, a good deal of the time. 
Without knowing it or meaning it she falls too often to being a petty dictator 
in the home, a nag to her husband and children, and a gossip among her 
women friends. Too often too she takes no interest in any matters of social 
importance and refuses all responsibility in the community which she can 
- avoid. She may be either a gadabout and extravagant or she may turn into a 
' recluse and pride herself on being a “home woman.” Neither of these escapes 
deceives the discerning. When will American men learn that they cannot — 
expect happiness with a wife who is not her whole self? A restless unfulfilled 
woman is not going to be a satisfied wife or satisfactory lover. It is not that 
“women are like that.” Anyone would be “like that” if he were put into such 
_ circumstances—that is, trained and developed for opportunity later denied. 

“Plenty of men like that too nowadays,” someone may murmur. 

Yes, but the times have done it, and not tradition. There is a difference. — 
And one man has as good a chance as another to win or lose, even in hard 
times. But no woman has a man’s chance in hard times, or in any times. 
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II 


I am not so naive, however, as to believe that one sex is responsible for this 
unfortunate plight of the American woman. I am not a feminist, but I am an 
individualist. I do not believe there is any important difference between men 
and women—certainly not as much as there may be between one woman and 


another or one man and another. There are plenty of women—and men, for, 


that matter—who would be completely fulfilled in being allowed to be as 
lazy as possible. If someone will ensconce them in a pleasant home and pay 


their bills they ask no more of life. It is quite all right for these men and 4 


women to live thus so long as fools can be found who will pay so much for 
nothing much in return. Gigolos, male and female, are to be found in every 
class and in the best of homes. But when a man does not want to be a gigolo 
he has the freedom to go out and work and create as well as he can. But a 
woman has not. Even if her individual husband lets her, tradition in society is 
against her. 

For another thing we Americans cannot seem to believe or understand is 
that women—some women, any woman, or as I believe, most women—are 
able to be good wives, ardent lovers, excellent mothers, and yet be themselves, 
too. This seems strange, for as a nation we have fitted woman to be an indi- 
vidual as well as a woman by giving her a physical and mental education and 
a training superior to that of women in any other nation. But when she comes 
eagerly to life, ready to contribute her share, not only to home, but to govern- 
ment, sciences, and arts, we raise the old sickening cry of tradition, “This isn’t 
your business! Woman’s place is in the home—” and we shut the door in 
her face. 

I am aware that at this point American men will be swearing and shouting, 
“You don’t know what you're talking about! Why, we give our women more 
than any women on earth have!” With that I perfectly agree. American 
women are the most privileged in the world. They have all the privileges—far 
too many. They have so many privileges that a good many of them are utterly 
spoiled. They have privileges but they have no equality. “Nobody keeps them 
back,” the American man declares. Ah, nobody, but everybody! For they are 
kept back by tradition expressed through the prejudices not only of men but 
of stupid, unthinking, tradition-bound women. Here is what I heard a few 
days ago. . 

A young woman wanted a new book to read and her father offered to send 
it to her. “What do you want?” he asked. 3 g 

“Anything, only not one by a woman,” she said carelessly. “I have a prej- 
udice against books written by women.” 


“Oh, I dislike women,” she said. What she really meant was she despised ` 
women so much that she actually disliked women who did anything beyond 
the traditional jobs that the average women do. There are thousands of 
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Ignoring the rudeness, I asked, “Why?” at 
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women who uphold medieval tradition in America more heartily than do men 
—just as in China it is the ignorant tradition-bound women who have clung 
to foot binding for themselves and their daughters. ... No, women have many 
enemies among women. It goes back of course to the old jealous sense of 
general female inferiority. Tradition, if it binds one, should bind all, they 
feel. 

Sometimes, I confess, I do not see how American men can endure some of 
their women—their imperiousness, their peevishness, their headstrongness, 
their utter selfishness, their smallness of mind and outlook, their lack of any 
sense of responsibility toward society, even to be pleasant. And their laziness 
—look at the motion-picture houses, the theaters, the lecture halls—crowded 
all day with women! The average house, even with no servant, can be no full: 
time job or they wouldn’t be there in such hordes—they couldn’t be there. 
But children go to school as soon as they stop being babies, and electricity 
cleans and washes the house and clothing, and husbands are away all day: So 
what is there for the restless woman to do? She goes to the show—and comes 
home, if she has any sense, to wonder what life is for, and to think that mar- 
riage isn’t so much after all, though if she hadn’t been married she would have 
been ashamed of herself. For tradition is there too, and it would have made 
her seem, if unmarried, unsuccessful as a female. 

“But what are we going to do?” the harassed American man cries. “There 
aren’t enough jobs now to go round. And women are getting into industries 
more and more.” 

This is nonsense and a masculine bugaboo, though merely getting a job is 
not what I mean. The truth is the number of women in industries is increasing 
at so slow a rate that it is shocking when one considers how long they have 
had an equal chance with men for education and training. In the past fifty 
years—that is, half a century, during which education for women has enor- 
mously increased—the percentage of women in industry and the professions 
has increased from fourteen per cent only to twenty-two per cent. That 
means millions of women have been made ready for work they either had no 
chance to do or never wanted to do. 

As to what men are going to do with women, I do not pretend to know. 
But I know I have never seen in any country—and I have seen most of the 
countries of the world—such unsatisfactory personal relationships between 
men and women as are in America—no, not even in Japan, where women as a 
class are depressed. For the Japanese are wiser in their treatment of women 
than we Americans are. They keep them down from the beginning so that 
they never hope for or expect more than life is to give them. They are not 
restless or neurotic or despotic, nor are they spoiled children. They have not 
been trained for equality and they do not expect it. They know they are upper 
servants, and they fulfill their duties gracefully and ably, and are happier on 
the whole than women in America. To know what one can have and to-do 
with it, being prepared for no more, is the basis of equilibrium. 
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No, what is wrong in America is this matter of educating women. Life 
for the American woman is still controlled by old traditions. Men think of 
women, if at all, in the old simple traditional ways. Then women ought to be 
prepared for this sort of life and shaped through childhood and girlhood for 


what is to come. The root of the discontent in American women is that they - 


are too well educated. What is the use of it? They do not need college edu- 
cations nor even high-school educations. What they ought to have is a simple 
course in reading, writing, and arithmetic—and advanced courses in cosmetics, 
bridge, sports, how to conduct a club meeting gracefully, how to be an attrac- 
tive hostess, with or without servants, and how to deal with very young 
children in the home. This last course, obviously, should be purely op- 
tional. 

But all this higher present education is unfortunate. It has led American 
women into having ideas which they can never realize when they come to 
maturity. A college education may, for instance, persuade a girl to become 
interested in biology, which may lead her into wanting to become a doctor. 
And yet she will never have the chance to become a first-rate doctor, however 
gifted she is by birth. People will not allow it—not only men, but women 
will not allow it. They will look at her tentative little shingle and shrug their 
shoulders and say, “I don’t feel I'd trust a woman doctor as I would a man.” 
So after a while, since she has to earn something, she takes her shingle down 
and accepts a secondary position in a hospital or a school or goes into baby- 
clinic work, supplemented by magazine articles on child care—or she just 
marries a doctor. But inside herself she knows she still wants to be a doctor, 
only she cannot. Tradition does not allow it. 

Or a college education may lead a girl into wanting to be a banker. It is 
natural for women to be interested in finance since they own about seventy 
per cent of America’s money. But it is unfortunate if a woman thinks she can 
be a real banker. I have talked with a good many women who work in our 
American banking system. Not one is where she hoped to be when she began, 
and a fair percentage are not where they should be with their high executive 
ability, or where they would be if they were men. As one of the most brilliant 
of them said to me bitterly, “I know if I were a man I should now, at the age 
of fifty, and after thirty years of experience, be a bank president. But I'll never 
be anything but an assistant to a vice-president. I reached the top—for a 
woman—years ago. I'll never be allowed to go on.” 

“Why can’t you?” I inquired, being then too innocent. 

“They say no one would want to put money in a bank run by a woman,” 
she said. 

_ I pondered this. I had then just come from Shanghai, where one of the 
best modern banks was run and controlled entirely by modern Chinese 
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women. It was a prosperous bank because most people there thought women 
were probably more honest than men and more practical in the handling of 
money. So the Chinese women bankers did very well. 

A good deal is said too about the profession of teaching for women. There 
are a great many women teachers in America—many more in proportion to 
men than in other countries. Men here, it seems, allow women to teach in 
lower schools because they themselves do not want to teach in anything less 
than a college. And even the best men do not like to teach in women’s colleges 
nor in coeducational colleges. The finest teaching in America, I am told, is 
done by men for men. 

As for the arts, I know very well that the odds are strongly against the 
woman. Granted an equally good product, the man is given the favor always. 
Women artists in any field are not often taken seriously, however serious their 
work. It is true that they often achieve high popular success. But this counts 
against them as artists. American men critics may show respect to a foreign 
woman artist, feeling that perhaps the foreign women are better than their 
own. But they cannot believe that the fools they see in department stores, in 
the subways and buses, or running to the movies and lectures, or even in their 
own homes, can amount to anything in the arts. Indeed they cannot think of 
a woman at all, but only of “women.” And the pathetic efforts of American 
women to improve their minds by reading and clubs have only heightened 
the ridicule and contempt in which their men hold them. To educate women, 
therefore, to think, so that they need the personal fulfillment of activity and 
participation in all parts of life is acute cruelty, for they are not allowed this 
fulfillment. They should be educated not to think beyond the demands of 
simple household affairs or beyond the small arts and graces of pleasing men 
who seem always to want mental rest. The present method is not only cruel; 
it is extremely wasteful. Good money is spent teaching women to do things 
for which there will be no need. Men strain themselves to furnish educations 
for their daughters which they would be happier without, and not only hap- 
pier but better women because they would be more contented women. 

It is not only wasteful but dangerous. To educate women as we do for 
our present state of traditionalism is to put new wine into old bottles. A good 
deal of ferment is going on. And if we keep this up more will come of it. No 
one knows the effect upon children, for instance, of so many discontented 
women as mothers. Amiable, ignorant, bovine women make much better 
mothers than neurotic college graduates. And a woman does not need to 
complain aloud to let her children know she is unhappy. The atmosphere 
about her is gray with her secret discontent and children live deprived of that 
essential gayety in which they thrive as in sunshine. So few American women 
are really gay. This must have an effect. 
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IV 


So, though I am impressed with the fact that American women do not, as 
a group, seem happy, privileged as they are, I am not surprised. I know that 
happiness comes to an individual only as a result of personal fulfillment 
through complete functioning of all the energies and capabilities with which 
one is born. I do not for a moment mean that all women must go out and find 
jobs and “do something” outside the home. That would be as silly and general 
a mistake as our present general clinging to tradition. I simply mean let us be 
realistic. Let us face the fact that as a nation we are in a medieval state of 
mind about the place of women in society. Let each man ask himself—he need 
not answer aloud—where he really wants his woman. The majority, if they 
are honest, must acknowledge that they would like contented adoring women 
who want no more than their homes. I do not quarrel with that. What is, is. 
All I say is, let us realize facts. Tradition rules the relation of the sexes in 
America. Women are not welcome outside the home except in subsidiary 
positions, doing, on the whole, things men do not want to do. The great 
injustice to women is in not recognizing this frankly and in not preparing 
them for it. 

Of course there is the chimeralike possibility that we might change tradi- 
tion. But I do not see anyone capable of changing it. Men certainly will not. 
They do not even want to talk about it. They do not want the woman ques- 
tion stirred up, having as they say, “enough on their hands already.” To them, 
of course, women “stirred up” simply means nervous, illogical, clamoring 
children who must be placated in one way or another. They cannot ‘con- 
ceive of woman as a rational being, equal to themselves and not always funda- 
mentally connected with sex. Emotionally, as it has been truly said, many 
American men are adolescents—kind, delightful, charming adolescents. “He’s 
just like a boy” seems to be considered a compliment to a man in America. It 
ought to be an insult. This horrible boyishness lingering in persons who 
should be adult is as dismaying as mental retardation. It is responsible for our 
childish tendencies to “jazz things up,” to make “whoopee,” to think of being 
drunk, of removing “inhibitions,” of playing the clown, as the only way to 
have a good time, to the complete destruction of adult conversation and real 
wit and subtler humor. It certainly is responsible for wanting women to be 
nothing but wives, mothers, or leggy relaxations for tired business men. Even 
a pretty college girl said despairingly not long ago in my presence, “You can’t 
get anywhere with men if you show any brains. I have to make myself a nit- 
wit if I want dates. Oh, well, that’s the way they are!” There are too many 
nice and rather sad American women who patiently accept even their middle- 
aged and old men as perennial “boys.” “Men are like that,” they say, at least 
as often as men say, “women are like that.” 

Nothing could show a greater misunderstanding between the sexes than 
this frequent fatalistic remark. Neither men nor women are like that if “that” 
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means what they now seem to each other. It is a strange fact that in new 
America, as in old India or China, the real life of each sex is not with each 
other but away from each other. Men and women in America meet stiffly for 
social functions, drink together in an earnest effort to feel less inhibited, play 
the fool guardedly and feel queer about it afterward. Or they meet for physical 
sex, in the home or out. And they jog along in family life. Of the delight of 
exploring each other’s differing but equally important personalities and points 
of view, of the pleasure of real mutual comprehension and appreciation and 
companionship, there is almost none, inside the home or out. Tradition decrees 
that after marriage real companionship between persons of opposite sex must 
cease except between husband and wife. Tradition decrees that all companion- 
ship indeed between men and women is tinged with sex. Such an idea as 
interest in each other as persons, aside from sex, is almost unknown. Women, 
talking of this among themselves, say, “Men don’t want anything else.” I am 
inclined to think they are right. The average American man demands amaz- 
ingly little from his women—nothing much except to look as pretty as possible 
on as little money as possible, to run the home economically with as little 
trouble as possible to the man when he comes home tired. What educated, 
intelligent, clever, gifted woman is going to be satisfied with that? What 
average woman would be satisfied even? Ask the average man if he would 
change places with a woman—any woman. The idea horrifies him. Yet 
women are far more like him than he knows or wants to know, and modern 
times have done everything to make her more so. 

No, our men, perennial boys, most of them, will not do anything about 
changing tradition. They do not know how, absorbed as they are in the game 
of business, abashed as they are in the presence of sex as anything except 
simply physical, and afraid as they are of women. They are, naturally, afraid 
of women or they would not cling so to tradition. They were afraid of their 
mothers when they were children, their imperious, discontented mothers, 
and that fear carries over into fear of their wives and fear of all women, in 
industry as well as at home. It leads to the attitude of petty deception which 
so many perennially boyish men maintain toward their women. 

So, naturally enough, men do not want women “getting too smart.” I 
heard a carpenter working in my home say pontifically to his assistant about 
to be married, “And why would you want a woman eddicated? Says I, if I 
want eddication I can go to the public library. A woman should know just so 
much as when it rains she stands on the sheltered side of the street. It’s 
enough.” And after a moment he added solemnly, “You don’t want a woman 
what can talk smart. You want one what can keep quiet smart.” 

The voice of America’s perennial boys, I thought—speaking out in a car- 
penter, but heard as clearly in the embarrassed reserves of an after-dinner 
circle in a drawing room. And yet, I do not blame them. There are so many 
women who chatter without thought, who stop all attempts at conversation 
with continual commonplaces uttered with all the petty authority of igno- 
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rance. And the fetters of another tradition—that of chivalry—still hang upon 
American men. Foolish, haughty women, standing in crowded buses, staring 
at a tired man in a seat, accepting favors as their right; peevish, idle women, 
wasting their husbands’ money; dogmatic women talking ignorantly about 
practical important matters—men must try to be polite to them all alike. I 
do not blame American men, except for not seeing that not all women are 
the same. 

We are so clever with machines, we Americans. But we have done a silly 
thing with our women. We have put modern high-powered engines into old 
antiquated vehicles. It is no wonder the thing is not working. And there are 
only two courses to follow if we do want it to work. We must go back to the 
old simple one-horsepower engine or else we must change the body to suit 
the engine—one or the other. If the first, then tradition must be held to from 
the moment a woman is born, not, as it now is, clamped upon her when, after 
a free and extraordinarily equal childhood and girlhood with boys, she at- 
tempts to enter into a free and equal adult life with men and finds it denied 
her, to discover then that her education has had nothing to do with her life. 

Or else we must be willing to let her go on as she began. This means that 
American men must cease being “sweet boys” and grow up emotionally as 
well as physically and face women as adult men. But they, poor things, have 
not been fitted for that either! Besides of course they are afraid of what women 
might do. And women, inexperienced and eager, will probably do as many 
foolish things as men have until they have had as much practice. 

Of one thing I am sure, however. There will be no real content among 
American women unless they are made and kept more ignorant or unless they’ 
are given equal opportunity with men to use what they have been taught. . 
And American men will not be really happy until their women are. 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


Postwar Writers and Prewar Readers * 


Two Facts bearing upon the educational influence of the writer are worthy 
of present notice. The first is the attitude toward the contemporary crisis of 
. the young generation in America. The second is the responsibility for that 
attitude of the writers of the generation to which I belong. 

Much has been said of the attitude of the young generation—some of it 
critical, some of it in explanation. Certainly journalists, irritated by the un- 
willingness of the young generation to see the world as they see it, have gone 
so far as to accuse that generation of cowardice or of indifference. These 
comments can be dismissed. You cannot indict a generation for cowardice, 
if there is an indication of it, and here there is none. 

The essential characteristic of the attitude of the young generation in 
America is neither indifference nor lack of courage, either physical or moral. 
It is something very different—something John Chamberlain put with pre- 
cision in the New Republic five months ago: “If I have a right to gen- 
eralize from talking with 120 boys and girls in four widely separated regions 
and cities beyond the Alleghenies,” wrote Mr. Chamberlain, “I should say 
that we have a younger generation which needs none of Mr. Stuart Chase’s 
semantic discipline. The boys and girls tend to distrust all slogans, all tags— 
even words.” The characteristic of the attitude of the young generation which 
most disturbs their elders is their distrust not only of all slogans and all 
tags, but even of all words—their distrust, that is to say, of all statements 
of principle and conviction, all declarations of moral purpose. 

Whether or not even so distinguished a journalist as Mr. Chamberlain 
was justified in generalizing from his conversations with four groups of 
boys and girls I do not undertake to say. I can only testify that within my 
own experience Mr. Chamberlain’s statement would seem to have been true 
‘at the time when he made it and to be: still true today. Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and the retreat to the Channel may have demonstrated 
to young men and young women in America that the question is not whether 
we will choose to join or not to join the Allies—that the real question is 


* First printed in the New Republic (June 10, 1940) and then in a book by Archibald 
MacLeish entitled In Challenge, Not Defense (1941), published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Reprinted here by permission of the publishers. 
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whether the thing which has strangled the Allies will also strangle us; and 
when; and what we can do about it. But the profound distrust of words 
and of principles which Mr. Chamberlain found last fall would still seem 
to characterize a considerable part of the young generation today. 

That is one fact. It is a sobering fact. To my way of thinking it is a 
more sobering fact than our lack of planes, our lack of antiaircraft guns, our 
inability to manufacture in adequate quantities an adequate automatic rifle, 
or any of the other weaknesses in our physical preparation. If the young 
generation in America is distrustful of all words, distrustful of all moral 
judgments of better and worse, then it is incapable of using the only weapon 
with which fascism can be fought—the moral conviction that fascism is 
evil and that a free society of free men is worth fighting for. If all words 
are suspect, all judgments phony, all convictions of better and worse fake, 
then there is nothing real and permanent for which men are willing to fight, 
and the moral and spiritual unpreparedness of the country is worse than its 
unpreparedness in arms. For fascism, we will do well to recall, is not merely 
a superior mechanization of arms or a superior production of superior air- 
planes. Fascism is also a faith which is no less powerful because it is a nega- 
tive faith in obedience, in discipline, in brutality, in death. A free people can 
not fight fascism unless it believes with even greater conviction that free- 
dom is good and that slavery is evil—that freedom is good and can be at- _ 
tained and that slavery is evil and can be opposed. A free people, because it 
is a free people, will permit the free expression of all opinions. But unless 
it reserves to itself the right to believe, and to believe with all its force, that 
freedom is worth having and worth keeping, it cannot keep its freedom long. 

That is one fact. The second fact is this—that a large part of the respon- 
sibility for this state of mind in the generation of men and women now 
young belongs to the writers—belongs specifically to the best and most 
sensitive and most persuasive writers—of my generation who created in many 
minds this distrust not only of the tags, not only of the slogans, but of the 
words themselves. The war books of men like Barbusse, Latzko, Dos Passos, 
Ford Madox Ford, Ernest Hemingway, Erich Maria Remarque, and Rich- 
ard Aldington were not only books written against the hatefulness and cruelty 
and filthiness of war. They were also books filled with passionate contempt 
for the statements of conviction, of purpose and of belief on which the war 
of 1914-18 was fought. And they left behind them in many minds the con- 
clusion that not only the war and the war issues but all issues, all moral issues, 
were false—were fraudulent—were intended to deceive. You can open the 
pages anywhere and find this. 

Here is Dos Passos in a novel which became part of the essential experi- 
ence of an entire generation—Three Soldiers: “So was civilization nothing 
but a vast edifice of sham, and the war, instead of its crumbling, was its 
fullest and most ultimate expression. Oh, but there must be something more 
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in the world than greed and hatred and cruelty. Were they all shams, too, 
these gigantic phrases that floated like gaudy kites high above mankind? 
Kites, that was it, contraptions of tissue paper held at the end of a sing 
ornaments not to be taken seriously.” 

Here is Ernest Hemingway in one of the finest novels of our time, A Fare- 
well to Arms: “I was always embarrassed by the words sacred, glorious, and 
sacrifice and the expression in vain. We had heard them, sometimes standing 
in the rain almost out of earshot, so that only the shouted words came through, 
and had read them, on proclamations that were slapped up by billposters 
over other proclamations, now for a long time, and I had seen nothing 
sacred, and the things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices 
were like the stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat ex- 
cept to bury it.” 

These are the honest words of honest men; of writers of great skill, in- 
tegrity, and devotion. They say what all of us after the war would have said 
if we could. They say what all of us who were in the war believed. But they 
are nevertheless words which have borne bitter and dangerous fruit. 

For the inevitable and natural effect of these words upon the genera- 
tion which read them in childhood was bound to be the effect we now 
witness. That generation was inoculated against any attempt in its own 
country by its own leaders to foment a war by shouting rhetorical phrases 
or waving moral flags. But it was left defenseless against an aggressor ready 
to force war upon us. Above all, it was left defenseless against an aggressor 
whose cynicism, whose brutality, and whose stated intention to enslave pre- 
sented the issue of the future in moral terms—in terms of conviction and 
belief. To suspect not only the tags, not only the slogans, but “even all words” 
is to stand disarmed and helpless before an aggressor whose strength consists 
precisely in destroying respect for the law, respect for morality, and ore 
for the Word. 

The postwar writers whose work educated a generation to believe that 
all declarations, all beliefs, are fraudulent, that all statements of conviction 
are sales-talk, that nothing men can put into words is worth fighting for, 
and that there is a lowdown to everything—those writers must face that 
fact that the books they wrote in the years just after the war have done more 
to disarm democracy in the face of fascism than any other single influence. 
Many of them have written other books since. Some of them—men like 
Hemingway and Dos Passos—have devoted themselves to the fight against 
fascism with all their talents and all their courage. But the fact nevertheless 
remains. 

I ask leave to point out that I am not undertaking to judge these writers. 
I have no right to judge them. And if I did my hands would be tied because 
I felt as they did and wrote, in so far as I was able, as they were writing. 
But I do undertake to maintain that what they wrote, however noble it 
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may have been as literature, however true to them as a summary of their 
personal experience, was disastrous as education for a generation which would 
be obliged to face the threat of fascism in its adult years. : 

What the moral may be, if there is a moral, I shall not attempt:to say. 
Perhaps writers, having so great a responsibility to the future, must not 
weaken the validity of the Word even when the deceptions of the Word have 
injured them. Perhaps the luxury of the complete confession, the uttermost 
despair, the farthest doubt should be denied themselves by writers living in 
any but the most orderly and settled times, I do not know. But this I think 
I do know—that unless we regain in this democracy the conviction that there 
are final things for which democracy will fight—unless we recover a faith 
in the expression of these things in words—we can leave our planes unbuilt 
and our battleships on paper, for we shall not need them. 

The labor we have before us is not an easy labor. Those who wish to see 
us weak will employ every means of deception, of misrepresentation, and of 
fraud to keep us so. They will suggest to us that we cannot defend ourselves 
against fascism without ourselves becoming fascists. They will tell us that 
we cannot assert our belief in.the institutions of a free society and our in- 
tention to defend them, without becoming ourselves burners of books and 
regimenters of men’s minds. 

We can believe them if we wish. But if we do believe them we will have 
lost not only our courage but our common sense. To say that liberty can be 
preserved only by refusing to believe in liberty enough to fight for it, is to 
say what no man in his senses thinks. And to argue that liberty worth fight- 
ing for is liberty already lost, is to argue without history or understanding. 
The contrary is the truth. Only liberty which is strong enough to defend 
itself is strong enough to be truly liberty and truly tolerant. Only liberty for 
which men are willing to fight is liberty which can or ever could survive. 


BRUCE BLIVEN 


The Men Who Make the uire" 


Is tue human race degenerating, mentally or physically or both? Is the strain 
of modern life proving too much for our minds and bodies? 

Are we endangering our civilization by recklessly using up the world’s 
supply of irreplaceable raw materials? 

Are we being destroyed by technology, which puts terrible new weapons 
into the hands of contemporary barbarians? Is the scientific achievement 
of the totalitarian states outstripping our own? 

Or, on the contrary, does science reaffirm the democratic way of life? And 
if so, how? Are we on the verge of important new discoveries that will vastly 
increase the satisfactions of man’s existence, and if so, what are they? 

These are arresting questions; probably no one can answer them with com- 
plete authority. I can at present, however, offer what seems to me important 
testimony on these and related subjects. 


I. THE SCIENTISTS LOOK AT OUR WORLD 


During the past few weeks I have had an extraordinary experience. I have 
talked with a rather large group of the top men of research in the physical 
sciences in the United States—and in most fields that means, nowadays, in 
the whole world. Speaking to them one by one, in their own laboratories, I 
asked each a long series of searching questions, not primarily about the tech- 
nical details of his work but about its broad implications, the social philos- 
ophy that arises from it. Nearly all these men—Nobel Prize-winners, heads 
of departments in great universities, directors of research for big industrial 
corporations—have a lifelong rule against giving interviews, but they talked 
with me freely on the understanding that they would not be quoted by name. 
The result has been, for me, an amazing “guided tour” to the very frontiers 
of human knowledge. 

In the series of articles of which this is the first, I shall try to make a synthesis 
of the replies to my questions. I must not give the impression, however, 
that these top-ranking research men are unanimous on any subject—even ~ 


’* From the New Republic (November 18, December 16, 1940; January 13, 1941). Reprinted 
by permission of the author. 
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science itself—or that any of them pretends to be an authority on any matter 
other than his own specialty. They differ with each other, or they abstain 
from comment on certain matters, just as anyone else might do. Neverthe- 
less, I feel I have discovered.a solid core of doctrine underlying their differ- 
ences, which I shall attempt to report. While I am seeking conscientiously 
to summarize their views, I am of course alone responsible for any indi- 
vidual statement. 

Let me begin with a quick general summary. The scientists are on the 
whole optimistic—markedly more so than any of the other groups in the 
community with whom I have recently come,into ‘contact. They do not 
believe that civilization is perishing, that the Dark Ages are about to return. 
On the contrary, they think that through the work of science itself, mankind 
is on the threshold of a new and better existence than ever before. They feel, 
for example, that most wars nowadays are fought (or so the statesmen say) 
for reasons that are already partly obsolete and will soon be almost entirely 
so. One important basis for international conflict is the struggle for raw 
materials and natural resources many of which we are already able to repro- 
duce artificially in the laboratory. It is always stupid for men to kill each 
other; but it becomes doubly foolish when they do so for the possession of 
things that they can easily and abundantly obtain in other ways. 

The scientists, with almost no exceptions, believe firmly in democracy as 
the only possible way of life. They consider that one of the most important 
things in human experience is the search for truth, and they know that this 
is only possible when “the winds of freedom blow.” It was the liberalism 
that came to Europe in the eighteenth century that made possible the great 
advances of the past one hundred and fifty years—advances far larger and 
deeper than in all man’s previous history on earth. They believe—and have — 
vehemently told me so—that under the totalitarians, with their rigid restric- 
tions on men’s minds, their denial that there is any such thing as universal 
truth (distinct from Nazi or Fascist or Communist truth), progress cannot 
long continue. 

These research experts show little fear that mankind is destroying the irre- 
placeable raw materials and will some day suffer drastically for this. The - 
reason is that some of these resources have proved to be far greater than was 
supposed. Not long ago, for example, people were worried lest our oil re- 
sources should last only a few years longer; and it is a fact that at the present 
rate of consumption, oil for gasoline within the United States would be ex- 
hausted in about thirty years. But there is enough oil in shale rock (at a some- 
what higher cost of extraction) to last three or four thousand years and there 
is coal enough for two thousand. 

Nowadays gasoline can be made from shale rock or coal. Tomorrow its 
sources may be almost anything containing carbohydrate material. The other 
day in the laboratory of Dr. Ernst Berl of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
I held in my hand a test-tube full of high-grade motor fuel. It had been made 
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from molasses. Dr. Berl (who incidentally is a former great Austrian chemist 
and is a Hitler refugee) can produce the same result from corn, wood, sea- 
weed, or leaves. We can also run automobiles on alcohol, and alcohol can be 
made from corn, molasses, beets, Jerusalem artichokes, sweet potatoes—or for 
that matter, from petroleum, wood, or coal. Moreover, we do not know how 
much greater efficiency may be achieved in the future from gasoline itself by 
new methods. Already we have almost tripled the amount of gasoline obtained 
from a gallon of crude oil, by new types of extraction. The latest “cracking” 
process and the addition of ethyl lead save every year in the United States 
about one thousand times as much power as is produced by all the vast dams 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. | 
It is true that certain types of waste are just as dangerous as they ever were, 
or more so. The erosion of our soil is something that would be fatal if it were 
allowed to go on for another hundred years. Dr. Berl points out that it is 
foolish to use up irreplaceable materials when we can get the same results by 
employing products of which nature furnishes us vast quantities fresh every 
year. Some few natural metals are still indispensable. But broadly speaking, 
science is now prepared to make an amazing list of things out of something 
else, and to guarantee that they will be just as good or better. ; 
The new soilless agriculture, in which plants are grown in water or in fine 
sand to which the proper chemicals have been added, is already capable of 
being applied on a broad scale by any government which sincerely feels that 
its neighbors are not giving it sufficient breathing space. Only twelve per cent 
of the world’s land area is at present under cultivation (much of the remainder 
of course being mountains, deserts, Arctic wastes, or otherwise unusable). If 
this land were all tilled with the methods now in use in the most advanced 
countries, the whole world could be fed—at a better standard than is now 
possible in many regions—on only one-half of the present area. Put it another 
way: the present world population of two billion people could safely be 
doubled without adding a single acre to the amount of land already under 
cultivation. The scientists recognize that there is a limit to the total population 
the earth can support; and they recognize, too, that there is doubtless an 
optimum number of people for each country, far short of the limit. But, they 
say, the ideas of the past on this subject are now known to have been greatly 
inadequate, and they suspect that present views may also be subject to revision 
in the future. 
Already a beginning has been made at the production of artificial foods; in 
Germany in particular, sugars have been produced from wood and edible fats 
from coal, though so far as is known, they have not yet been fed to human 
beings except in limited laboratory experiments. (Goering recently announced 
that the delay is only for psychological reasons: to feed synthetic fats would not 
be “good propaganda.”) This does not mean we are approaching the time so 
often predicted by newspaper humorists when your dinner would consist of 
one pink pill and one blue one; the human body is designed to consume its 
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food in bulk and must continue to do so. It does mean that we have only 
reached the shore of what is probably a vast sea of knowledge regarding foods. 

Everyone now knows about the vitamins, those minute but all-important 
chemical elements in our food without which life is impossible. Unwittingly, 
the march of civilization in recent years has resulted in reducing the vitamin 
content of many familiar foods—ordinary white bread being one example. We 
have learned now to restore these vitamins, to the great benefit of our health; 
some of them, such as Vitamin Br (thiamin chloride), can be manufactured 
as entirely synthetic chemical compounds. The scientists are just beginning to 
work on the question whether our modern methods have not taken away from 
our foods precious minerals as well. They hope to know in the near future 
whether the fertilizer employed on heavily used fields ought to include about 
sixteen mineral compounds instead of the present customary three or four, so 
that we can be sure of getting from fruits, vegetables, or other plants from 
those fields, or from animal products based upon them, the maximum nourish- 
ment for the human organism. 

Said one brilliant research leader in the field of food chemistry: “Think of 
the most tireless, inexhaustible person you know—someone who goes day and 
night and is never fatigued or ill. It is quite possible that that person owes his 
energy not only to his inherited constitution but also to the fact that instinc- 
tively he chooses the vitalizing foods and rejects the others. Nowadays such a 
person is one in a hundred. We are thinking and working toward the idea 
that in time we may be able to raise the proportion of such people to twenty in 
a hundred, then fifty, then perhaps everybody except those who are by heredity 
deficient in some way.” 


What interests the scientists today? What are the most exciting new pros- 
pects on the horizon? At the moment there are at least five. One is the electron 
microscope, which raises the limits of magnification almost unbelievably. At 
present, with ordinary light, objects can be increased in apparent size 2,500 
times, with ultraviolet, a little more. The electron microscope magnifies 
10,000 to 30,000 times and, with photographic enlargement, 100,000 to 200,000 
times. It is quite possible that within a space of a few months or years, a whole 
series of epochal discoveries may be made in regard to the structure of matter 
and that important new weapons will be found in man’s ceaseless fight against 
disease in all its forms. 

A second subject of close attention is the “physics of the nucleus,” and espe- 
cially the cyclotron, the machine for smashing atoms. A giant example of this 
machine is now under construction at the University of California at Berkeley. 
It is costing a million and a half dollars, will weigh when completed 4,000 tons, 
and will take three years to build. When it is finished it will direct against the 
atom an energy of two hundred million electron volts. Vast possibilities are 
envisioned as rising from these experiments in our knowledge of the structure 
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of matter, in the treatment of disease and in many other fields. We are on the 
threshold of new worlds here. 

A third question of the greatest potential importance is the possible release 
of the titanic energy locked within the infinitesimally small compass of the 
atom. The most exciting work is being done in regard to the atoms of the 
very heavy metal, uranium. The scientists deprecate the rash of publicity that 
spread over the newspapers on this subject a few months ago, feeling that the 
public received an exaggerated idea of the progress that has already been made. 
Nevertheless, they take this progress with deadly seriousness. The amounts of 
energy-producing substance thus far extracted are still extremely small, but 
the process has been greatly speeded within the last year or two. No scientist 
of the group I consulted is prepared to say that atomic energy will be ours in 
one generation, two generations, or ever. They are equally unwilling to say 
that we shall not have it in six months or six years. 

One does not need to be a scientist to speculate on the future that such 
release of atomic energy might bring. Limitless quantities of power would be 
available at a cost so low that for all practical purposes it would be free. Every 
need of humanity could be supplied, with the use of only a tiny fraction of the 
human labor that is now employed to satisfy those needs inadequately, It is 
possible of course that mankind would thereupon all but destroy itself in the 
last and most frightful of wars; or it might live henceforth in a Utopia like the 
dreams of Edward Bellamy. At least in the industries where mechanical power 
is employed, human labor might be limited to a few years of adult life and 
perhaps only a few hours per day or per week. 

A fourth matter to which the scientists are paying close attention is the new 
development in chemical treatment of illness. Within the past year or two, the 
magical effects of sulfanilamide in curing a whole series of diseases have been 
supplemented by the equally astonishing results of sulfapyridine and sulfa- 
thiazole. (These drugs can also be dangerous, and need to be employed with 
the greatest skill and care.) Not since Ehrlich’s historic work which resulted 
in salvarsan has there been any such amazing development as we have lately 
seen, and it is quite possible, the scientists feel, that what is still to come is more 
remarkable than what has already been witnessed. 

The fifth subject of tremendous immediate interest is the use of colchicine 
in artificially creating new varieties of plants. Colchicine, a poisonous drug 
extracted from the roots of the ordinary autumn crocus, can be used on many 
sorts of vegetation to speed up enormously—perhaps a thousand -times—the 
process of producing “sports”—accidental variations some of which can be 
perpetuated. The potential results are almost beyond imagination. There is 
good reason to hope that within a year or two your table will have giant straw- 
berries and blackberries, double the size of any present species, and equal or 
superior to them in flavor. Radishes the size of turnips are to be expected. Gar- 
den flowers, such as cosmos, daffodils, petunias, marigolds, zinnias, nastur- 
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tiums, larkspur, and snapdragon, should soon be available in giant sizes and 
many new colors. Sugar cane is being bred with stalks several times larger than 
at present and a higher vitamin content. Tobacco, cotton, and many other 
plants will be larger, finer, and more resistant to disease. Here again the almost 
endless possibilities take your breath away. 


These top-rank scientists, immersed as they are in their own researches, are 
nevertheless keenly alive to the pressing problems of today. One subject I dis- 
cussed: with them at length was the relation of science to our whole economy, 
and in particular to national defense. Is it true that the regimented science of 
Germany, conducted in the interest of the State, offers a competition that our 
laboratory experts cannot meet? What are we doing to make sure that our 
preparedness effort will take advantage of the latest possible inventions, dis- 
coveries and techniques? Has our technology advanced more rapidly than has 
the power of society to assimilate its results? And if so, would a “moratorium 
on science” for a few years be desirable? Is much of our present unemployment 
the result of new inventions, and if so, what should be done about it? I shall 
report the answers to these questions in my next and succeeding articles. 


“J SCIENCE—DEFENDER OF DEMOCRACY 


Can a democracy defend itself with the same efficiency found in the totali- 
tarian states? To be.specific, can our science meet the present emergency and 
compete successfully with the followers of Hitler? Here in America we have 
heard much of how Der Führer has mobilized the brains and ingenuity of his 
laboratory experts in fulfillment of his ambition. No such universal mobiliza- 
tion has taken place in England or the United States. Is it possible that by this 
mass effort Hitler may have put his scientific research far ahead of anything we 
have to offer? 

No, is the answer given by leading American research scientists who have 
recently discussed this subject with me freely, on the pledge that their names 
would not be published. Momentarily, the marshaling of scientific brains may 
aid the Nazi war machine somewhat, but in the following ten or twenty years 
or more, they expect:Germany to lag far behind in the race for technological 
supremacy. As one man; an American Nobel Prize-winner, says: “Germany’s 
scientific clock is running down. Momentum may keep it going for a few 
more years but with steadily diminishing power.” 

In Germany, pure research has been almost entirely abandoned. Every 
worker in every laboratory is keyed up to efforts on behalf of specific purposes 
for the glory of his Reich and Führer. But many of the great. discoveries of 
science in the past in all countries have been of a different category. They have 
come when a research worker was looking for something else, or for nothing 
at all—just. satisfying his own curiosity. Thus the whole vast coal-tar dye in- 
dustry was made possible because a chemist tried to invent synthetic quinine. 
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Electrical science was stimulated because Mrs. Galvani happened to hang up 
a pair of frog’s legs suspended by a copper wire so that when the wind blew 
they swung against an iron railing and twitched with the release of the elec- 
trical impulse. One should not, of course, overemphasize the quality of sheer 
accident in great discoveries. Many times they result from economie pressures; 
sometimes they follow as a logical outgrowth from the work of other scientists 
in various parts of the world, so that if one man hadn’t produced a given idea 
at a given time, someone else would probably have done so not much later. 

I sat not long ago in a room in the great Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, fa- 
mous research center, Before me were filing trays containing numerous cards, 
and each of these cards recorded one important recent development in chem- 
istry. There was a separate tray for each important country throughout the 
world, so that at a glance one could make a quantitative comparison of the 
work done. The number of cards for the United States was many times larger 
than that for Germany. Assume if you like that part of the work done in Ger- 
many is so secret it doesn’t even get into the Reich’s own scientific journals— 
an unlikely assumption. Even so, America is far in advance. Remember, too, 
that there is a “cultural lag” in this matter. Work done today may be the re- 
flection of a creative impulse of twenty years ago that has now disappeared. 

Said one of America’s greatest astronomers, who is also famous for the 
breadth and depth of his interest in other aspects of science: “Search the rec- 
ords of history and you will find that most of the great discoveries have been 
made by young men, often between eighteen and twenty-three or twenty-four. 
In Germany, nearly every man in that age group is in a government laboratory, 
the army, a work camp, or somewhere else under circumstances that give him 
no chance to follow his own independent lines of inquiry.” 

Hitler’s country has hurt herself by recklessly dismissing or exiling her men 
of science. Whatever racial theory you may hold, no sensible person can affirm 
that scientific genius is any respecter of race or color. Many of Germany’s out- 
standing scientists of a few years ago were wholly or partly of Jewish blood or 
had wives in that category. Others, entirely “Aryan,” voluntarily left Germany 
because they did not like Hitler. Any country has done itself harm, from the 
scientific point of view, when it has lost such men as Albert Einstein; James 
Franck, Nobel Prize-winner in atomic research; Wilhelm Frei, the great - 
dermatologist; Richard Goldschmidt, noted biologist and geneticist; and 
scores of other distinguished men whom I could name.-No nation has ever, at 
any time, had an exportable surplus of brains. 


Has science run away with us, producing technological advance faster than 
we can absorb it? And should we therefore have a “moratorium” on new in- 
vention and discovery for a few years? To this the scientists replied with a 
unanimous and violent No. They were quick to point out that such a morato- 
rium in the United States would be a disaster unless it were carried out simul- 
taneously in all other countries. Probably no such worldwide promises would 
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"be made; if they were made, they would be secretly broken as other inter- 
national treaties have been. Moreover, the “cultural lag” affects this question. 
The inventions of importance today were made years ago; those being made 
now will not greatly affect us for a long time to come. 

But the scientists feel, in any case, that we cannot solve our problems by 
running away from them. Invention and discovery have put into the hands of 
mankind in the past decades almost unbelievable powers for good or ill. If 
they are used for ill, that is not the fault of science, but of civilization itself, of 
backward political leaders. As one expert remarked, it is nonsense to suppose 
that laboratory research has let loose terrible brutality in the world. Brutes use 
science; science doesn’t make brutes. Until human society develops some other 
way of settling quarrels, people will still try to kill each other even if every 
weapon is abolished except the clubs of the Stone Age. | 

Said a man who is commonly regarded as the outstanding inventive genius 
of the automobile industry: “To suggest a moratorium on science is utter fool- 
ishness. If you fear future advance, why not also seek to destroy what we have 
now? Why not go back arbitrarily to the conditions of twenty-five years ago, or 
a hundred, or ten thousand? 

“The trouble with the world is, not that we have too much technology but 
that we have too little. Unemployment in America should be a challenge to our 
inventors. We have the manpower; we have the money; if workers are stand- 
ing idle, it is because we don’t have the projects—that is, we have not invented 
or improved enough things. What holds us back? 

“American industry needs to perform ten times, a hundred times, as much 
research as at present. Only a tiny fraction of the business firms of the country 
are doing anything like an adequate job. We are far too complacent, too easy- 
going. Asa nation we need more intellectual curiosity, a greater driving urge to 
make things better.” 

The salvation of the automobile industry, according to this outstanding 
expert, has been the custom of new models every year, which brings not only 
changes in styles but new devices. While this has been done partly to make 
last year’s car seem obsolete and thus expand the market, from a purely tech- 
nical point of view the result has been a blessing. The industry has been forced 
to keep on the alert and by doing so it has set a far swifter pace in technological 
procedure than it would have done without this spur. 

“If I were in the furniture industry, I should try to turn it upside down. 
Furniture manufacturers seek to make most of their output look like some- 
thing old—perhaps following the wishes of their customers. But where would 
the automobile business be if we tried to make our cars look like those of the 
year 1910? 

“If you have intellectual curiosity, research can begin profitably almost any- 
where. Rub your hands together, and you produce heat. Why? The answer is 
friction. But what is friction, and why does it produce heat? Nobody knows. 
The answer you get if you persist is, ‘friction is what produces heat when you 
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rub your hands together.’ One of our great automobile-manufacturing firms 
ten years ago put a scientist to work on precisely this question. He hasn’t yet 
found the answer; but he has found out so much else that today the company 
can put bearings into a vehicle and run them hundreds of thousands of miles 
without even looking at them again.” 


I was astonished to discover these top-rank scientists deeply concerned about 
one problem that at first glance seems to have little to do with the world in 
which they live. It is the problem of “technological unemployment,” the loss 
of jobs that takes place when a new machine is introduced as a substitute for 
many pairs of hands. The point is, of course, that the scientists have been much 
criticized for inventing the machines that create technological unemployment, 
and resent it. 

In general, they vigorously denied that the total number of jobs available is 
reduced when new machines are put to work, or, at least, they said this need 
not be true with intelligent planning. They mentioned as an example the fact 
that what might be called the “horse-and-buggy business” used to employ 
about a million men forty years ago. The automobile came along and destroyed 
the greater part of those million jobs, but by 1937 it was giving work to six 
million men, plus another million in the accompanying oil industry. This 
story, many scientists believe, is typical. Whatever increases the power of a 
group of workers to produce wealth ought, in theory at least, to add to the 
riches available for our whole society. 

There are two kinds of inventions, each with a different effect on unemploy- 
ment. Revolutionary ideas like the telephone, the automobile or television may 
create whole new industries. Others merely improve existing processes or prod- 
ucts, and in some cases, and at least temporarily, they may cause deep distress 
over wide areas. In steel, the “continuous automatic strip mill” has resulted 
in an enormous reduction of the amount of labor needed. A witness before the 
TNEC not long ago said that with the mill 126 men can do the work previously 
performed by 4,512. In a short time, more than 38,000 workers were dismissed 
because of this fact. In one town in Pennsylvania, the dismissals numbered 
5,700 and at the time of the testimony there were 7,000 families on relief, 64 
per cent of the total population. 

The scientists, on the whole, feel that unemployment of this sort is a matter. 
that should not be left for the individual worker to solve as best he can. The 
responsibility lies, first, with the employer who puts in the new method. He 
should make every possible effort to retain as many of his former workers as 
he conscientiously can. (Sometimes the employer dismisses his old workers 
and hires fresh ones on the ground that they have no fixed habits of work to. 
unlearn.) If this is not possible, he should pay them some sort of dismissal 
compensation to tide them over, which should be saved up in advance out of- 
the earnings of the business. Where necessary, the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment units must lend a hand, to try to find some other work for these dis- 
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placed employees to do, to train them for it and to help them get into it. The 
morale and the trained abilities of our citizens are among our precious national 
assets, not to be tossed lightly aside. 

Those research experts who have studied this question deeply believe that 
the problem of technological unemployment is bound up with that of the dis- 
tribution of goods. When the machine takes the place of a large number of 
men, the result is usually a tremendous decrease in the cost of production per 
unit. The business firm can then do one of two things with the money: it can 
pass the saving along to its customers in the form of lower prices, or it can keep 
prices where they were and make very much larger profits. If the saving is 
passed on to the customer, on the “Ford principle,” business is expanded, gen- 
eral prosperity is aided and thus, indirectly, jobs are created for the displaced 
workers. If the money is piled up in the form of larger profits, the total volume 
of business is not so likely to be increased, the circulation of goods and money 
is not speeded up, and the additional jobs are not created. What the experts call 
“sticky prices”—in this case, prices that do not come down as fast as they 
should—gum up the wheels of industry. 


Laymen like myself worry a good deal about the technological lag in de- 
fense. We remember the hair-raising stories from the last war telling how the 
British army refused for years to adopt tanks, steel helmets, and other devices. 
We recall the Wright brothers’ long effort to get the war departments of 
various countries even to look at their airplanes, still less to adopt them. Colt 
had a dreary struggle before he got anyone interested in his repeating revolver, 
and there are scores of similar incidents. Naturally, we ask ourselves whether 
new ideas today are getting adequate attention. _ 

The scientists make no flat promises in this regard; there is always a human 
factor to be considered. The army and navy between wars do not have a great 
deal to do, and there is an inevitable tendency to get somewhat tangled up in 
their own red tape. The experts believe, however, that the preparations this 
time are better than they have ever been in the past and perhaps better than 
they now are in any other country. The National Defense Research Commit- 
tee is aiding the National Defense Advisory Commission. Its small member- 
ship list includes key scientists of the whole country. The National Inventors’ 
Council takes care of the individual who has an idea for a new weapon or a 
new type of defense, and sends it in. The men who do this work have an 
enormously difficult task. Out of every thousand ideas all but about five are 
crackpot schemes. It requires great mental discipline to reject perhaps goo 
proposals and still keep your mind sufficiently open to see that the nine hun- 
dred and first is a work of genius that should be adopted at once. 

Let me return a moment to the great research expert of the automobile in- 
dustry whom I have quoted above: 

“The layman doesn’t understand that there is a tremendous time lag with 
every invention between the brain of the inventor and the wide-scale use of the 
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device. It is highly probable that no important new inventions of any kind 
will be developed during the war. Hitler has shown none; all his devices are 
old and familiar ones, though perhaps used in new ways or on a larger scale 
than is customary. 

“In civilian life, the average lag between the beginning of a new idea and 
its general acceptance is great. The shortest term I have heard mentioned by 
any competent expert iis ten years, and I think myself it is nearer to twenty-five. 
Much of this time is often used up while the inventor and his associates are 
trying to find out what the new device or product is really good for. For 
example, the Diesel engine has found wide acceptance in America only in the — 
last few years, yet the invention itself is more than forty years old. It did not 
become important until a determined effort was made to think through the 
problems afresh and in terms of this country today. Those problems are rarely 
the ones the layman sees, or thinks he sees. That is why the public and the 
technicians are so frequently at cross purposes in a time of stress such as the 
hasty preparation for possible war.” 

In one field, science is playing an enormously important role in national 
defense. The health of the nation is a crucial matter in determining what we 
shall be able to do not only in our armed forces but behind the lines in the 
factories. The United States Public Health Service has some exciting plans in 
this connection that cannot yet be revealed in detail. In general, our health is 
good—far better than it was in 1917. Notable strides have been made in con- 
quering certain diseases, including, by the way, the venereal infections in 
which medical science has lost much of its interest, because it considers that the 
whole problem has been solved. Sulfanilamide and its derivatives have enor- 
mously reduced the menace of pneumonia, streptococcus infections, and other 
ills. A vaccine recently developed by the Rockefeller Foundation holds out 
the hope of immunity against most types of influenza. 

But much remains to be done, including some desirable actions that are 
perhaps only possible under the pressure of national defense. It would be an 
excellent thing, for example, if we were to follow the lead of Great Britain and 
require our millers to fortify their white flour with Vitamin Br and calcium. 
Great efforts are still needed in the way of teaching our whole population to 
lead a sane and natural life. 


III. HOW SCIENCE CORRECTS OUR MISTAKES 


I have just had a most exciting experience. Through interviews with a group 
of the chief scientists of the country, I have been given a picture of the amaz- 
ing work that is now being done to rectify the errors in living that man, in his 
ignorance, has inflicted upon himself. At present, and for a long time to come, 
this task will be one of the two great objectives of scientific work, the other 
being to apply new knowledge and make possible greater achievements than 
have ever been known in the past. 
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At first glance, it may seem absurd that the scientists should have to spend 
so much time and energy trying to rectify the mistakes arising from lack of 
information; yet this is true. We have learned more about the functioning of 
the human body in recent years than in all our previous history. It is a mar- 
velous mechanism, beautifully adapted for a long, active, and successful life; 
but this life should be lived under conditions thoroughly dissimilar from 
those experienced by the typical city dweller of today. The scientists now 
realize that human beings are adapted to spend nearly all their time in the 
open air, engaging daily in a large amount of muscular activity. They should 
eat much of their food not “processed” in any way that interferes with the 
precious vitamins and minerals. They should be exposed: a good part of the 
time to the ultraviolet rays of the sun. They should not live under any pres- 
sure of haste or the sense of passing time, or worry about their future except 
from day to day. They should not be required by the restraints of civilization 
to smother their most profound impulses and conceal their strongest feelings. 
(This does not mean, of course, that they should give full vent to their wishes 
if these are of an anti-social character.) 

Instead of living as nature intended, what have we done to ourselves? Many 
of us hardly go out of doors at all for any length of time except perhaps for a 
few weeks’ vacation in summer. The rest of the year we stay in houses twenty- 
two or twenty-three hours out of the day and when we do go out, eighty per 
cent of the skin area is covered with clothing that cuts off the ultraviolet rays 
and prevents them from co-operating in the manufacture of Vitamin D in our 
systems. We exercise each day certainly not more than five or ten per cent as 
much as we are biologically intended to do. 

Most amazing of all, we have unwittingly fallen into the habit of eating 
foods many of which are now lacking in some of the elements absolutely nec- 
essary for the maintenance of health and vigor. Wheat, for instance, is a won- 
derful form of nourishment; but because whole wheat flour, which includes 
the germ, does not keep very well (and also for reasons of flavor or even of 
fashion) we have gone over to white flour, from which some of the precious 
vitamins and minerals have been extracted by the miller. Another wonderful 
food is rice, but the most valuable part of it is the brown outer wrapping. With 
what seems like a suicidal instinct, mankind evinces a preference for “polished 
rice” from which the best part has been removed; an exclusive diet of polished 
rice will speedily produce the serious disease, beriberi. Many other foods are 
given treatment commercially that destroys or removes a great part of their 
real value. 

Moreover, we eat too much of certain substances and not enough of others, 
one important reason of course being poverty. In the United States we have 
heard a great deal in recent years about surpluses of various sorts of food; but 
in fact, to keep our whole nation as healthy as it ought to be and can be, we 
need all that we have, and more, of nearly every food. For full health, we 
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should eat at least sixty per cent more vegetables and fruits than we do, fifty 
per cent more butter, milk, and eggs, even ten per cent more meat. And of 
course they should be eaten in forms from which the precious vitamins have 
not been extracted. ue ee 

An event of historic importance not long ago passed almost unnoticed in 
the American press. The British government ordered calcium and Vitamin 
Br to be added to all the white bread baked in England henceforth. The Brit- 
ish authorities knew that in their country, as in the United States, diets ac- 
cepted as normal by most people are inadequate from the standpoint of nutri- 
tion. 

When your dog gnaws a bone from which all the meat has already departed, 
he is not merely exercising his jaws as was formerly supposed. The action 
liberates small quantities of calcium, highly beneficial to his system. A human 
infant of two or three years, given a bone, will instinctively gnaw it in the same 
way and for the same reason. Because this looks like “bad manners,” his par- 
ents, whose half-knowledge serves them less well than the instinct of the child 
or animal, will prevent the baby’s doing something that is emphatically to his 
benefit. 

In China, for hundreds of years the traditional gift to the young mother who 
has just had a baby has been pigs’ feet pickled in vinegar and no research lab- 
oratory of today could devise a better one. Soaking the pigs’ feet in vinegar 
releases some of the calcium in the bones to replace that given by the mother 
to her baby before birth. 

Savages in the African forest, seeking essential foodstuffs, including calcium, 
eat many sorts of green leaves from shrubs and trees. When the leaves are too 
-coarse and unpalatable, they sometimes actually burn them and eat the ashes. 
If you want something to think about on a rainy afternoon, ask yourself how 
the savages ever discovered that the calcium in green vegetation survived burn- 
ing and is good for them. Within the last few months we have learned that 
grass is amazingly rich in vitamins, richer by far than some of the green vege- 
tables that have heretofore been our main source of supply. 

Said a man who is one of the two or three outstanding authorities on nutri- 
tion and diet in the United States: “A simple rule of thumb for a healthful diet 
is this: Spend half your food money for milk, fruits, and vegetables, Eat half 
your breadstuffs and cereals in the form of whole-grain products.” 

The men who know most about diet are convinced that if we ate the things 
nature intended, in the proper quantities, and also followed a natural regimen 
in general, abounding, vigorous health would be far more common than it is 
at present. Some of them hold the opinion that in this case, present notions 
about the normal length of life could be revised upward by ten per cent or 
more. It has been suggested that throughout the animal world, total life is 
about nine times the length of childhood; if this were a reliable guide, the hu- 
man span should be from one hundred to one hundred, twenty-five years, 
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In what other ways has civilization tended to harm us? One of them, as 
suggested, is in causing us to spend such a large proportion of our time in- 
doors. Knowledge of the value of sunlight to human beings is one of the recent 
major advances of science. For several decades it has been recognized that 
exposure to the sun is valuable for sufferers from tuberculosis; but until lately, 
little attention was paid to its desirability for the whole population. Today we 
know that sunlight acting directly on the skin helps to create the all-essential 
Vitamin D. It is also a germicide. What other services it performs, we can 
only guess in the present imperfect state of our knowledge. To be sure, the use 
of sunlight should be judicious; a little every day is far better than a great deal 
all at once and then none at all for a considerable period of time. Sunburn is 
not an evidence of health but of indiscretion. 

We have not known very long that ordinary window glass cuts out the ultra- 
violet rays, which are the most important therapeutic agent in sunshine. As 
soon as this fact became clear, the glass industry set to work to find new types 
through which ultraviolet could pass. At first, this glass was expensive and 
tended to discolor and deteriorate. after being used a short time. Today new 
and inexpensive types of glass are being developed and it is hoped that soon 
we may be able to solve the problem created when humankind came indoors. 

In the meantime, scientists have developed “sun-ray” lamps which will sup- 
ply the necessary ultraviolet rays under those conditions where access to gen- 
uine sunshine is limited or unavailable. In England, for example, some of the 
more advanced coal-mining companies provide such lamps for their miners 
who are cut off by their work from sunshine except on their holidays and even 
then have to take their chances with the vagaries of the English climate. 


Are the strains of our civilization putting a too heavy burden on the human 
animal? Is the race degenerating under the conditions of modern urban life? 
To the second of these questions, at least, the scientists return a comforting 
No. They point out that the overwhelming testimony of experience is that 
acquired characteristics which do not affect the pattern of the chromosomes 
are not transmitted from parent to child. Ten generations may live in the 
dark and airless slums with inadequate food and clothing and a child in the 
eleventh generation, if he is brought up properly from birth, will be almost as 
fine a physical specimen as though he were the son of ten successive genera- 
tions of earls. (He is handicapped a little before birth if his mother’s blood 
stream has been impoverished by the conditions of her life.) To me this seems 
very nearly the most hopeful fact in the whole picture of man’s life on earth. 

Have the strains of modern living actually harmed the individual, beyond 
the damage that we do to ourselves by wrong food and wrong living habits? 
This is a matter of dispute. The death rate from certain diseases seems to be 
increasing, which may be the result of any one of several things. It is partly a 
matter of more accurate medical statistics. It is partly because certain great 
plagues that formerly took a heavy toll—smallpox, for instance—have been 
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removed from their place at the head of the list, so that others come forward. 
We live longer than we used to, so that the diseases characteristic of elderly 
people play a greater role. Devitalized foods and other undesirable conditions 
of the past few decades have more serious effects than most people realize, since 
the present scientific knowledge of proper diet and other health measures is 
by no means reflected in the habits of the entire population. 

On the whole, scientists are reluctant to admit that a man driving an auto- 
mobile in heavy traffic, or a stockbroker answering seven telephones at once, is 
pushing his nervous system beyond the breaking point. Most of the experts 
feel that the human mechanism is capable of surviving far greater strains:than 
is commonly supposed. They point to the physicians of a hundred years ago 
who learnedly announced that men would suffer grave injury if they tried to 
travel by the newfangled steam railways faster than twenty or thirty miles an 
hour. It is quite likely, they say, that fifty years hence men may look back upon 
the tranquil leisure of the 1940’s as we look back upon the middle of the nine- 
teenth century before the telephone, the internal-combustion engine, the radio 
loudspeaker, and the animated electric sign had wrought their: presei pre- 
sumed havoc. 

At the risk of making another mistake like that of the scientists of 1840, our 
present-day physiologists assert that they believe they now know the top limit 
of airplane speed unless special conditions are created. They think it is in the 
neighborhood of 600 miles an hour. Let me recklessly predict that ordinary 
commercial airplanes are not likely to travel faster than about 400 miles an 
hour, or roughly double their present rate, at least until new devices have been 
perfected for the comfort and safety of their passengers. (Military airplanes, 
of course, already use speeds of about four hundred miles an hour.) The harm- 
ful effect of high speed on the human organism comes when the vehicle goes 
around a corner. Traveling in a straight line, however fast, does not seem to 
be injurious. 

Is the strain of modern life causing an increase in insanity? The scientists 
are not sure. The number of persons incarcerated in mental hospitals has gone 
up markedly, but there may be special reasons for this. We recognize the in- 
sanities more readily than before, and people are now more willing to accept 
hospitalization for themselves or members of their family. If there is an in- 
crease in the actual prevalence of insanity, it is partly offset by the remarkable 
new cures that are being made through insulin shock and other treatments. 
Moreover, many persons who would have been considered insane a few dec- 
ades ago are now recognized to be the victims of glandular deficiency of one 
sort or another and can be partly or entirely cured by administering additional 
supplies of the inadequate internal secretions. We are only on the shores of a 
vast sea of knowledge here. Psychiatry is generations younger than most of the 
other sciences; it is developing with great rapidity, and its next ten or twenty 
years are likely to be of tremendous importance to man’s knowledge of him- 


self. 
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One of the most exciting chapters of science today is the work that is being 
done on the relation between mental states and physical conditions. Let me 
report the fact that medical science is increasingly reluctant to draw a hard 
and fast line between illnesses of the mind and those of the body. Undoubtedly 
‘each influences the other in more subtle and baffling ways than doctors 
dreamed of a few decades ago. Some of these ways definitely result from the 


conditions of civilized life. We know today that some emotional states, such 


as fear or anger, momentarily produce marked physical changes in our bodies. 
They call forth, for example, increased activity by certain glands of internal 
secretion, to aid in the physical effort of fighting or running away. But mod- 
ern civilized man oftentimes experiences these emotions without doing either 
of these things, and the extra secretions are not put to their normal use. Science 


is beginning to believe that they thereupon damage the human organism in - 


surprising and seemingly quite unrelated ways. 


An interesting and long-continued dispute has been in progress as to the 
biological effects of war. Some experts believe that before the invention of gun- 
powder, it was the strongest and best warriors who survived in battle to return 
home and become the fathers of the next generation. But all men are equal 
before the trigger; and it is argued that since modern weapons were invented, 
soldiers have been killed off without reference to their individual courage or 
vigor. Other scientists take an opposite view. They say that since the coming 
of gunpowder, it has been possible to use as soldiers men who are physically and 
morally inferior to those of an earlier day, and that eugenically the result has 
by no means been bad. They point also to the fact that in the days when men 
fought hand to hand it was often the custom to kill every member of a de- 
feated army, so that the strength and intelligence of the individual did not 
enable him to survive unless he was on the winning side. At any rate, the ex- 
perts believe that the human being today is about the same as he has been for 
the past few thousand years. A long and exhausting war may drag down the 
level of the population for a generation or two, but mankind shows a wonder- 
ful power of recuperation. Certainly there’s no evidence that the human stock 
has degenerated as might have been expected in view of the almost continuous 
wars of modern times. 

Within the past century, we have seen another vernnielablé development. 
The advance of medical science has changed “the survival of the fittest” into 


something fairly close to “the survival of everybody, whether fit or not.” In - 


time, it may prove that we have created a grave problem for ourselves by so 
doing. But the scientists whom I consulted do not accept the idea now current 
in Germany, for example, that the State should assume the responsibility of 
preventing inferior individuals from having children, though it is recognized 
that the actual practice of sterilization in the Third Reich is carefully con- 
trolled. The arguments against the general theory are several. In the first 
place, the experts point out that some person or some group has to set up the 
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stfndard as to who is superior and inferior. But this necessitates a subjective 
judgment. I might say that people like myself are desirable citizens and that 
people like you are inferior; you might reply that the opposite is true. Second, 
- the qualities which made for survival in primitive man, those of physical 
strength, bravery, and initiative, may not be the most desirable ones a hundred 
years from now, or even at this moment. What use is physical strength, 
for instance, in a civilization which consists mostly of pressing buttons 
or moving levers and letting mechanical slaves as powerful as Aladdin’s 
djinn do your work for you? Extreme egoism and adventurousness, which 
are good qualities in a pioneer civilization, may prove hard to handle in one 
that is old and closely knit. A military society needs different traits from a 
peaceful one. It is quite possible that in the course of time the fox rather than 
the lion or the bear may prove the type with highest survival value. 


The leading research scientists with whom I have been talking feel fairly 
_ confident about the job of undoing the ravages mankind has inflicted upon it- 


__. self through sheer ignorance. They believe we can teach ourselves in a short 


_ time, possibly only a couple of decades, to cure our psychological maladjust- 

_ments, eat properly, wear sensible clothing, exercise adequately in the open 
air, get enough sunshine over nearly all of the epidermis, live in houses ‘whose 
windows permit ultraviolet light to come through. 

But science is also doing something else to us: it is opening before us vistas 
of life such as man has never experienced in all his days upon this planet. Not 
so long ago, for example, a human being for the very first time used the “lens” 
of the new ultrapowerful electronic microscope, an event second in the history 
_ of microscopy only to the original invention if indeed it is not still more impor- 
tant. That dramatic event is but an earnest of the things that are to come. 





